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ALFRED  VAUGHAN.* 


IT  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  the  vc^liimes  of  the  ‘  Honrs 
with  the  Mystics '  in  the  second  edition.  We  wonder  much 
indeed  that  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed  before  the  second  edition 
has  heen  demanded  ;  hut  surely  the  interest  and  po[)ularity  of 
this  most  deliglitful,  instructive,  and  scholarly  work  must  increase, 
and  increase  rapidly.  We  doubt  not  it  has  many  generations  of 
editions  before  it.  It  is  surely  a  book  that  will  not  be  permitted 
soon  to  die  ;  it  has  a  claim  for  a  very  distinct  place  among  books. 
The  subject  has  certainly  originality  ;  and  the  method,  if  not 
wholly  original,  is  worked  out  with  remarkable  freshness.  The 
judgments  which  the  amiable  author  pronounces  seem  more  nire 
when  his  gift  of  imagination  is  known,  and  the  many  tempta¬ 
tions  he  must  have  felt  to  give  to  characters  and  opinions 
that  rich  colouring  of  diction  he  always  had  so  rc<idily  at  com¬ 
mand,  together  with  a  bright  and  sparkling  wit  equal  to  give  the 
sting  to  satire,  or  more  usually  to  spread  over  the  picture  or  the 
disquisition  the  happy  relief  of  geniality  and  humour.  A  book 
so  thoroughly  ecpial  to  the  best  popular  tastes  of  the  age,  so  fully 
illustrated  by  fancy,  and  philosophy,  and  learning,  m(ty  be  slow 
ix'rhaps  in  winning  its  way  to  popular  estimation;  for  it  must  be 
said  that  Nonconformists  in  general  read  but  little,  and  Church¬ 
men  usually  shun  all  literature  suspected  of  having  the  hiint  of 
dissent  upon  it.  Still  this  book  must  advance  in  popular  favour, 
and  hold  a  distinct  and  honoured  place.  Moreover,  its  author 


*  Hours  with  the  Mystics:  a  Conlrihution  to  the  History  of  JRcliffious 
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presents  the  claim  and  cliann  of  comparative  youth.  Wliilo 
R^hei-tson  of  Brighton  was  producing  his  Sermons,  and  Aivlu  v 
Butler  was  preparing  his  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Alfred  VauLihaii^ 
about  the  same  age,  but  young(‘r  than  either,  was  accunuiiatinir 
matenal  for,  and  putting  into  shape  the  ‘Hours  with  tin*  Mystics^ 
He  dicnl  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  de])arture,  and  still  iican  r 
to  the  period  of  youth  than  those  extraordinary  men.  His  name 
suggests  their  names  to  the  mind — all  victims  to  the  fatal  thirty- 
four  and  thirty-seven.  He  had  not  the  wonderful  ‘touch’  of 
Robertson’s  ‘  vanished  hand  ;  ’  he  had  not  the  tenacity  of  nniscle 
and  fibre  of  'Archer  Butler  ;  but  he  combined  many  of  the  host 
characteristics  of  lM)th,  and  added  that  which  gave  individuality 
to  his  genius.  He  had  not  the  tine  subtle  sense  (d’  insight  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Robertson  ;  he  had  not  the  rapid  and  comprehensive 
power  of  Butler.  They  again  had  not  his  large  ainl  generous 
culture.  He  possessed  a  mind  rich  in  every  variety  of  literature 
of  every  age  ;  and  that  faculty  to  which  \\q  avssign  the  olHce 
of  poetry  in  a  very  eminent  degree  was  also  his.  We  believe 
that  not  more  willingly  will  his  works  be  allowed  to  die  than  the 
works  of  these  distinguished  fellow-ministers  in  the  dissemination 


of  truth  and  religious  intelligence. 

Robert  Alfred  Vaughan  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  name 
well  known  and  honoured  among  us,  late  the  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  London,  the  Principal  of  the  Lanciishiro 
IndejKUident  College,  and  now  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Biitish  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.’  Alfred  Vaughan  was  born  in  Worcester,  the  bStli 
of  March,  182o.  Some  minds  tlirive  best  outside  of  all  the 
special  advaintiiges  of  literature.  Some  minds  are  stunted  and 
killed  by  the  morphic  influences  of  books.  It  was  not  so  with 
Alfred' Vaughan.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to 
Kensington,  and  from  a  very  early  age  he  was  ever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoiKl  of  the  ways  and  means  of  scholarship.  He  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  University  C’ollege  School, 
London.  He  then  ‘]n)ssessed  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  creditable  to  him  for  his  years,  v/ith  a  measure  of 
culture  and  general  information  unusual  at  his  age.’  V  hilc  a 
child,  his  father  say^s  he  sat  at  his  feet  for  considerable  intervals 
with  his  book  on  his  knee — he  intent  on  his  work,  as  the  father 
was  intent  upon  the  gi'aver  tasks  of  ‘Wycliffe,’  or  the  ‘  Stuart 
Dynasty.’  Once  the  little  lad  looked  up  suddeidy*  and  said, 
‘  Papa,  I  think  I  must  be  a  literary  man.’  ‘  Do  you,  Al,’  wju^  the 
reply;  ‘  what  makes  you  think  so?’  ‘Because,’  said  he,  ‘I 
member  btung  within  the  sound  of  the  scratching  of  your  pen 
almost  as  long  as  1  can  remember  anything.’  Early  in  lile, 
yielding  to  his  lather’s  wise  advice,  he  ac([uircd  the  habit  of 
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spirit  and  stnai^rth  of  purnoso  of  wl  *  i  oarnost 

the  (X'ca.sion  soomod  to  demand  it  *)  V  ^'dion 

hnicket  over  tlie  licad  of  }iis  K^d  alaruni  on  a 

water,  and  so  connected  the  one  witi 

alaniin  mn  down  the  iu^r  wonM  4*  ^  <^>tJior,  that  when  the 
tents  upon  Ins  pi  lo  ''‘"'I  ‘'i^^harge  its  con- 

thc  life  of  tins  !ulmiral.lc  man  t  orf i  T  '♦• 

very  interesting  to  know  how  tl.o  k  ’'  °  to  record.  It  i.s 

inind  were  laid,  but  we  often  re<VR>t^tl'?/^'**'7"* 
lives  of  such  men.  In  tnitli  wb-.t  '  * 
tlioy  .bank,  they  slept  tlmv  read  1  V  ^  They  ate. 
oomp,.tent  witness  could  Z,t  i|,nvn' m. ';*>>’ •'*«<«  nnd 
well;  but  few  are  they  iho  are  oil  /  •''1’"^  truly,  that  avoro 
tlio.se  who  are  able  to  read  aciiraTeV  !i  taithfully.  To 

thinker  and  scholar  is  in  his  wo£  V  ''T' '' 

Ins  adventures;  his  work.s  are  his  trh  V  >‘‘'‘''^'■‘1 

all  thi.s,  indeed,  there  is  verv  liHl  *1*'’''^  ‘^™"int‘«ts.  Of 

lie  studied,  and  what  and  h/ll  ^'r-wthor.  How 

veivse ;  a  few  hints  of ’his  life  at  Ha\l  ^'■®t  efforts  in 

f^vels  ;-there  is  not£.  Ir  ImUb  L’  /  "l 
c.sting  to  the  astronomer  ”tiw1  t,,  i.:J  *^1  seen.  How  inter 


.  “  ''“S  *o  me  narrative  of  Hio  c-j,i:  '  -  now  in- 

struggle  and  the  comiuest '  With  tl  f  !  *  '?  ®''‘''’‘^*^ming,  the 

>"%'l*t  into  some  In* X  a\id  2, 

cmnmand  over  s,.nic”  In’  I  cTt,  .  r  «««"niption  of 

I'laeo  of  more  ambitious  records  •  u  rtile'T’f  ■‘"'ITI'>s  the 

lno;rtaphy  l,ele.ssintere.sting[o  m 

|I^;sirXXthXXaTilXnt^^  Inrgo  and  noble 

'cry  early  age  ho  befrnn  ‘  to  lisn  in  .  University.  At  a 

Pjieins  of  tlds  period^aro  well  w  n  i  *'»•’  many  of  his 

='  "tted  to  thi.s  artic  0  iKwniit  '''''  ^t'-'ce 

••‘H  youthful  hein...s  eVsensibi  ;V  ''"’"'senco  ;  he  felt,  also,  as 
toi  effective  pubhc  sneakino- •  n'^  T tT^  X  ’  "‘U-nso  admiration 

K  six; 

•"«  1.1. 
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]>resoiits  the  claim  and  cliann  of  comparative  youth.  Whilo 
Roburtson  of  Brighton  was  prodiicino-  liis  Sermons,  and  Aivlur 
I>uth‘r  was  j)re}>aring  liis  Lectures  on  Philosopliy,Altr(‘d  Vau^diaii, 
about  tlie  same  age,  but  younger  than  either,  was  accuinuiatiit(r 
material  for,  and  putting  into  shape  the  ‘Hours  with  thc^lystics^ 
He  died  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  de])arture,  and  still  iioan  r 
to  the  ])eriod  of  youth  than  those  extraordinary  men.  His  imniu 
suggests  their  names  to  the  mind — all  victims  to  the  fatal  thirty- 
four  and  thirty-seven.  He  had  not  the  wonderful  ‘  touch  ’ 
Robertson’s  ‘  vanished  hand  ;  ’  he  had  not  the  tenacity  of  muscle 
and  tibre  of 'Archer  Ihitler  ;  but  he  C(unbined  many  of  the  Ix'st 
characteristics  of  both,  and  added  that  which  gave  individuality 
to  his  genius.  He  had  not  the  tine  subtle  sense  of  insight  ])<»s- 
sessed  by  RoV)ertson  ;  he  had  not  the  rapid  and  comprehensive 
power  of  Butler.  They  again  had  not  his  large  and  generous 
culture.  He  jjossessed  a  mind  rich  in  every  variety  of  literature 
of  eveay  age  ;  and  that  facidty  to  which  tve  assign  the  olHce 
of  poetry  in  a  very  eminent  degree  was  also  his.  We  htdieve 
that  not  more  willinglv  will  bis  works  be  allowed  to  die  than  the 
works  of  these  distinguished  felhnv-ministers  in  the  disscTuiiuition 
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of  truth  and  religions  intelligence. 

Robeit  Alfred  Vaughan  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  name 
well  known  and  honoured  among  us,  late  the  Professtn*  of  History 
in  the  University  of  London,  the  Princi})al  of  the  Lancashire 
lnd(‘pendent  College,  and  now  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Jlritish  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.’  Alfred  Vaughan  was  born  in  Worcester,  the  bSth 
of  March,  lvS2o.  Some  minds  thrive  best  outside  of  all  the 
sj)ei*ial  advantages  of  literature.  Some  minds  are  stunted  and 
killed  by  the  morphic  intluences  of  books.  It  was  not  so  with 
Alfred  Vaughan.  S(H>n  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to 
Kensington,  ami  from  a  very  early  age  he  was  ever  in  the  ncigh- 
bourluHKl  of  the  ways  and  means  of  scholarshi[».  He  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  University  Collegi’  Seliool, 
Louden.  He  then  ‘])o.ssessed  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  ami 
Matluunatics  creditable  to  him  for  his  years,  with  a  measure  ot 
cult urt*  and  general  information  unusual  at  his  age.’  V  hile  a 
child,  histather  says  he  sat  at  his  feet  for  considerable  intervals 
with  his  boek  on  his  kne(‘ — he  intent  on  his  wauk,  as  the  tatlicr 
w’as  int(‘nt  upon  th(‘  graver  tasks  of  ‘Wyclitfe,’  or  the  ‘  Stuart 
Dynasty.’  Once  the  little  lad  looked  u])  suddenlv  and  said, 
‘  Papa,  J  think  1  mUi<t  be  a  literary  man.’  ‘  Ih>  you,  Al,’  was  the 
reply;  ‘  what  mak(*s  you  think  so?’  ‘Because,’  said  he,  ‘1 
meml)er  ludng  within  the  .sound  of  the  scratching  ot  your  ])0U 
almost  as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything.’  Early  in  lih\ 
yielding  to  his  lather’s  wa.se  advice,  he  ac([uircd  the  hahit  ef 
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.,,rlv  i..  ;l.c  m«,nms  ll»«  ™;,;“ 

» '“S,  1 1.  c-wo.  'vi-.. 

spirit  ana  stungxn  ui  [>u  I  taMood  an  alarum  on  a 

Wnckot  ou  ^  the  one  ^vith  the  other,  that  ^vheu  the 

i  ow  the  iu<^  would  oveituvn  and  discharge  its  cou- 
idavmn  run  'Wwii,  tue  ju  prevent  it.  Ot 

touts  upon  ,l[,''54u  there  is  very  little  to  record.  It  is 

diov  drank,  they  slept,  they  read,  they  spoke.  ^  ^  .i' 

'..aoctont  witness  could  put  down  and  '' T  , 

11  •  lint  tew  arc  they  who  are  able  to  report  huthiully.  i 

;'i.;  re.-;!  .1«  i-.  tl;i 

II, ini, T  „n,l  sclinlir  in  i"  l'“  i  'limy.  '  . 

idl  this,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  in'cserved  “f  J;.  .  , 

t:!;  ,;H:w,,i,„n  life ».  iijjie ;  yv‘’s''!  '"'i'i i!„l;i- 

tmvels  • _ there  is  nothing  or  hut  little  to  he  see  n. 

e.sting  to  the  astronomer,  and  to  his  ‘  ^ i,,^ 

record  of  the  newlv-discovcred  planet  or  constellation  . 

Sin  ‘  in  the  narrative  of  the  soldica-’ s  life  the  overcoming,  he 
striioole"and  the  coiiuuest!  With  the  student  the  percei.tioii,the 
insight  into  some  high  and  nohle  truth,  or 
coimnand  over  some  hitherto  rm  U  tile 

jihice  of  more  ainhitious  records  ;  hut  the  ic  s  .. 
hioifiaiihv  he  less  interesting  to  others. 

Of  ionise  to  a  youth  gifted  himselt  with  the  I''  ’X 

desires  for  the  attainment  of  every  kind  ot  ^  /  f 

tionship  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Vaughan  ,, resen  ted  ‘  ^  . 

advant'ige.  His  soul  was  cast  in  a  n.ost  tavou  i  hie  f  s  .  n 
earth,  Imt  the  earth  can  do  litt  e  witho.i  the  sec  d  ' 
loam  land  of  literature  was  around  him.  Me  V,  \ 

his  father’s  historical  courses  in  the  Loin  on ^  .  "i'*ivii>v  of  his 
verv  early  age  he  hegan  ‘  to  lis),  in  niim  lers  ,  am  i  < 

piaiins  of  this  period  are  well  'vorlhy  ot  .pu.tation  did  tlm  s  ace 

Allotted  to  thi.s  article  permit  us  the  mdidgeiic.. ;  he 
all  youthful  hedugsof  semsihility  must  h-el, 

hir 'effective  puhlic  speaking  ;  and  f!r  the  study 

jiasscsl  hefore  the  mind  of  his  hither  ot  l*'d’'*''‘*  "*'!  L.oiihi'came 
of  the  law  and  the  functions  ot  the  banistci  ,  m  i  ‘ 
evident  that  his  organisation  was  too  weak  for  the  wear  and  teal 
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of  circuit  life.  Bcsiilo  this,  his  religious  convictions  wore  set¬ 
tling,  and  his  anihitiinis  and  dotenninations  were  setting  in  to¬ 
wards  the  more  glorious  work  of  the  ministry,  the  exeroisi*  ,»f 
tiu>s(^  powers  whose  mission  it  is  to  plead  with  s])irits  ;  and  l»v 
tlu‘  ]noclamation  of  truth,  and  by  the  exercise  of  sympatliy,  to 
obtain  dominion  over  souls  by  relationship  to  them — ])owortlio 
mostsui»lime  that  man  can  wield.  To  such  a  nature  it  is  not  at 
all  wonderful  that  such  should  be  the  determination  ;  for  tlio 
]>reach(‘r  is  the  poet  and  something  more.  All  that  the  poe  t  is, 
he  is.  It  is  his  mission  to  reveal  and  unveil  spirits  to  theinsclvos. 
Kvery  faculty  exercised  by  the  poet  the  cultured  ])reach('r  niav 
possess,  intensified  and  made  at  once  more  touching  an<l  more 
awful  by  ‘  the  weight  of  glory  ’  and  eternity.  No  man  needs  to 
write  poems  who  has  to  make  sermons  ;  for  in  them  he  may  fuse 
down  ami  intermix  emotions  and  imaginatituis  ;  all  thought,  all 
knowledge,  all  science,  all  history,  and  time  and  eternity, — all 
these,  as  a  molten  metal  into  the  mould  of  the  Cross.  He 
bec’ame  a  student  of  the  Lancashire  lndej)endent  CV)llege  in  bSb‘1 
— the  year  in  which  the  college  was  first  opeiu'd,  and  in  wliicli 
his  father  became  the  President.  He  had  already  matricidat(Ml 
in  the  University  College,  and  in  1 84-2  had  taken  his  H.A. 
degree  with  honours  in  the  classics,  and  in  that  department  was 
tlu^  s('cond  man  in  the  University  of  London  for  that  year,  and 
h(‘  was  still  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Now,  too,  he  began  to 
jneach,  and  was  universally  heard  with  ])leasure.  He  creattal  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  carried  into 
all  his  sermons  the  preparation  of  a  living  conscience,  which  will 
always  be  tenderness  and  strength.  Such  an  extract  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  his  journal  goes  far  to  explain  the  ]>()werwith  wliicli 
his  <|ui(‘t  manner  was  invested  : — ‘  Last  night  tinislu'd  a  sermon 
l»egun  on  Thursday  evening.  T  think  the  lu'st  1  have  writt(‘n. 
In  more  than  one  ]>assage  1  was  myself  movi'd  to  tc'ars  in  readir^g 
it  this  morning.  Clod  make  it  useful.’  He  lov(‘d  the  favour  of 
fh(‘  common  p(.'(>ple.  They  seem  to  have  heard  him  gladly.  Hn 
one  occasion,  when  ])r(‘aching  in  a  village  cha])el,  a  pious  old 
woman,  at  wliose  house  he  stayed,  said  to  him,  ‘  Ye  are  a  vera 
nic('  malm  in  t’  pulpit,  and  1  should  loike  to  lusar  ye  reg’lar ; 
and  ailded,  said  the  pn'acher,  what  was  to  me  the  lu'st  of  all, — 
that  she  understood  it  all  !  And  on  another  occasi(m  lie 
was  gn^atly  (mcouraged  when,  fearful  that  his  sermon  might  not 
1h'  i\‘adily  intelligihle  to  the  more  illiterate  of  his  audience,  lie 
saw  a  grey-headed  mechanic  before  him  in  very  humhle  garh  so 
attentive  as  to  seem  to  be  drinking  in  every  word.  In  1844  lie 
puldished  a  small  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  principal  wa> 
t'utitled  the  ‘  Witch  of  Kndor.*  They  have  in  them  much  pro- 
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iniso.  'J'lie  lyrical  passages  es|)ecially  show  a  very  happy  coiu- 
laand  of  versiticatioii.  Soon  after  this  publication  he  Ix'gaii  to 
(‘xercise  his  pen  in  earnest.  In  the  ‘  British  Quarterly  ’  for  1845 
appeared  a  very  lengthy  and  most  scholarly  article  on  ‘  Origen.’ 
Everv  one  was  amazed  when  informed  that  it  was  the  })roduction 
of  a  vouth  just  twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  yet  emerged  from 
college.  ‘  If,’  says  Sir  James  Stejdien,  the  late  amiable,  and 
accomplished,  and  elocpient  Professor  of  History  in  the  Ufiiver- 
sitv  of  Cambridge — ‘  If  1  had  been  told  that  the  writer  of  it 
was  a  iirandfatlier,  I  should  have  wondered  only  that  the  old 
ii^entleman  Jiad  retained  so  much  s])irit,  and  been  able  to  combine 
it  with  a  maturity  of  judgment  so  well  becoming  his  years 
while  Judge  Talfourd  wrote,  ‘  It  is  nobly  done.  I  scarcely  ever 
remember  to  have  read  an  essay  by  any  young  man  so  rich  in 
promise  for  the  future.  If  there  is  some  exuln'rance  of  orna- 
nuMit  in  the  setting  forth  of  his  (Origen’s)  brilliamt  theories,  it  is 
only  akin  to  the  irregular  greatness  and  the  Asiatic  s])lendour  of 
the  mind  which  conceived  them.’  This  was  rich  encouragement. 
Such  commendation  from  such  men  is  like  an  honourable  knit»ht- 
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hood  conferred  upon  the  field  of  letters.  The  ])raise  was  well 
won  and  deserved  ;  yet,  youthful  as  the  subject  of  it  was,  it 
certainly  ])roduced  no  dangerous  inflation  of  soul. 

With  this  h  )ve  of  letters,  this  ambition,  not  so  much  to  shine 
as  to  soar,  that  higher  desire  which  manifests  itself  rather  for 
(‘xcellence  than  for  excelling,  the  graces  of  the  soul  developed 
themselves.  R(‘vereiice  for  truth  was  accompani(‘d  by  reference 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  this  reverence  deepened  in 
love  and  in  trust.  Perhaps  his  faith  at  this  moment  was  of  a 
more  general  character;  as  faith  strengthens  to  meet  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  it  bn'aks  itself  into  details  which  meet  the  sp(*cial 
emergencies  of  our  being.  The  more  general  characteristic  is 
given  to  us  in  the  following  tender  extract  from  a  letter  of  sym- 
]»athy  addressed  to  friends  on  the  d<‘ath  of  some  beloved 
youth.  Dr.  Vaughan  says — 

‘  The  following  devout  thoughts  were  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
this  juncture,  concerning  the  death  of  a  youth  in  a  family  much 
esteemed  by  the  writer ;  “  Believe  me  how  I  feel  for  you  and  for 
them.  1  have  entered  into  the  shadow  along  with  you.  1  stand 
beside  the  eollin  of  one  I  never  saw,  yet  love.  ]  am  in  the  ijuiet 
darkened  house  of  inourning.  1  hear  only  the  ticking  of  the  clock- 
marking  that  which  is  no  more  now  to  the  diad  one.  Jt  is  the 
J^.yting  point  of  the  two  portions  of  sundered  mortality — the  pathway 
divides — the  soul  travels  its  path,  the  body  also — the  ways  meet  again 
at  (rod’s  gate.  For  the  taken,  (lod  be  praised  ;  for  the  left,  (Hod  be 
pitiful.  There  is  one  less  of  those  Iovcm]  to  fear  for — one  less  bo 
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pray  trciiibling  for.  Tlure  is  a  world  of  truth  in  tliosc  throe  words-- 
‘  one  more  safe  !  ’  The  body  safe  past  pain — the  soul  safe  past  sorrow. 
In  a  glory  he  shines  past  coneeiving,  in  a  fruition  past  prayer.  But 
of  what  others  we  love  can  we  say  they  are  safe?  In  utmost  grief 
it  is  yet  a  blessing  that  there  is  oue  more  we  can  say  that  of.  (lod 
smile  the  bereavecl  hearts  into  peace  !  Wlicre  life’s  green  has  been 
scathed  may  heaven's  dew  fall !”  ’ 

In  1810  he  became  a  student  in  Halle.  There  he  attendtHl  the 
lectures  of  Profess(»r  Muller,  and  enjoyed  the  frieiidshi})  of  IVo- 
lV*ssor  Tholuck.  llis  letters  from  this  place  abound  with  striking 
])ictures  of  German  life,  which  lKH?ame  the  properly  henceforth 
of  his  imagination,  and  were  repr<Hluced  in  his  literary  hdH.)uis 
aft<‘r  many  days.  How  solemn  aiul  how  charming  is  the  follow- 
ing  [)icture : — 

‘  Dec.  2 1st,  ISiG. — Halle . Some  days  ago  a  student 

died  here.  He  was  about  twenty-two,  reading  for  the  law;  his 
disorder  a  nervous  fever.  Yesterday  he  was  buried,  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  was  certainly  an  imposing  one.  A  white  collin  of  carved  wood, 
ornamented  with  wreaths,  and  with  the  cross  swords  laid  on  the  top, 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  in  long  black  ch^aks  and  cocked 
hats  ;  then  followed  a  band  playing  solemn  music;  then  a  long  train 
of  students,  the  seniors  of  the  student  corporations,  with  their  drawn 
swords,  white  gauntlets,  white  scarfs,  and  plumes  in  their  caps ;  and 
in  their  rear  a  small  body  of  the  volunteer  troops.  Mdien  we  came 
to  the  grave,  the  swordsmen  surrounded  it  in  the  llrst  row,  and 
Tholuck,  who  was  there  in  his  gown  and  doctor’s  cap  (exactly  like 
the  pictures  of  Martin  Luther)  gave  a  short  address.  Among  other 
things  he  said — “  The  ijravc  is  hut  a  little  hill,  ijcl  from  it  how  small 
do  the  great  ojfairs  of  life  look — how  great  the  small  !  ”  As  the  collin 
was  lowered,  the  instrumeuts  sent  forth  some  of  the  saddest,  softest, 
most  sweetly  melancholy  tones  I  ever  heard.  AV^e  then  sang,  all  of 
us,  a  few  words — the  clods  were  thrown  upon  the  collin,  and  the 
ceremony  was  over.  There  was  something  to  me  inexpressibly 
mournful  and  beautiful  about  the  whole  scene  which  I  shall  never 
torget.  The  student  here  is  not  buried  as  everyone  else  is  buried, 
but  with  an  honour  peculiar  to  himself.  But  I  wondered  whore  his 
soul  was,  and  thought  of  the  sorrow'  of  those  to  w  hom  he  was  dear.’ 

No  man  Ua.s  a  faitli  of  any  value  wdio  has  not  bad  a  sjiiritual 
contiiet.  The  miiul  of  Alfred  Vaughan  w'as  not  of  an  order  to 
w’hom  it  is  most  dilHeult  to  believe  ;  but  if  his  nature  wer(‘  teo 
noble  and  honest  tor  mere  casuistry,  and  too  cheerful  and  in¬ 
genuous  1(U’  mere  sc(*ptieism,  it  had  its  own  dildieulti(*s.  All 
siuds  must  tind  ])eace  tor  themselves.  As  no  man  can  pt  rtorm  the 
tunctuui  ot  dig(‘stion  lor  another,  so  no  man  c:in  furnish  another 
with  a  ready-made-to-hand  religious  experience.  He  knew,  in 
his  isolation  in  Germany,  that  restlessness  of  soul  which,  not  to 


know  ij?  to  be  iin(|uickene(i  aiul  iiiiawakencd. 
thoui^’Iittiil,  and  solemn,  and  clianning  voi’ses  spi 
action  from  such  a  state.  We  believe  they  have  n 
lislied,  and  we  once  saw  them  in  the  liandwriti 
stiulcnt  days  just  as  tliey  fell  from  the  brain  and 
iincorrccted.  The  hand,  which  might  perha})S  ha 
linishing  touches,  ha»s  won  the  way  to  the  haven,  i 

*  Not  a  patliway  iu  life’s  forest. 

Not  a  pathway  on  life’s  sea; 

Who  doth  heed  me,  who  doth  lead  me  P 
Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 

‘  A^ain  the  planting  and  the  training, 

For  life’s  tree  on  every  side 
Kver  launches  useless  branches. 

Springs  not  high  but  spreiideth  wide. 

*  All,  my  dayfi yo  not  together 

In  an  earnest  solemn  train  ; 

But  go  straying  for  their  playing, 

Or  are  by  each  other  slain. 

Listen,  listen,  thou  forgettest 
Thou  art  one  of  many  more  ; 

All  this  ranging  and  this  changing 
Has  been  law  to  man  of  yore. 

*  And  thou  canst  not  in  life’s  city 

]lule  thy  course  as  in  a  cell ; 

There  are  others,  ail  thy  brothers, 

Jrho  have  work  to  Jo  as  welt. 

*  Some  events  that  mar  thy  purpose 

May  tight  them  upon  their  ivay  ; 

Our  sunshiniug  in  declining 

Gives  carttis  oth  r  side  the  day. 

‘  Every  star  is  drawn  and  drawetk 
Midst  the  orbits  of  its  peers ; 

And  the  blending  thus  ascending 
Makes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

*  If  thou  doest  one  loorJc  only. 

In  that  one  work  thou  ivilt  fail ; 

Use  thou  many  rojyes  if  any. 

For  the  shifting  of  thy  sail. 

*  Then  will  scarce  a  wind  be  stirring, 

But  thy  canvas  it  shall  fill ; 

Kot  the  near  way  as  thou  thoughtest. 

But  through  tempest  as  thou  oughtest. 
Though  not  straightty,  not  less  greatly 
Thou  shall  win  the  haven  still. 

*  Hade,  nth  Doe.,  IS  10.’ 
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The  julvuiita^^eH  he  derived  from  his  residence  in  Germany,  ainl 
iVom  a  tour  of  Italy,  must  have  been  considerable  to  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Hours  ^vitll  tlie  Mystics  •/  an  ossimi- 
tial  element  would  have  been  wanting  to  his  great  work  hut  tor 
thos(‘  wanderings,  which  realised  to  him  the  glorious  old  cities  (d 
the  mid  lie  ages.  AVe  are  so  much  nearer  to  the  animating  soul 
o"  the  race— to  the  men  and  their  ideas — as  we  walk  througii 
thosi*  localities,  haunted  by  the  memories  of  their  deeds,  and  tho 
stirring  associations  of  their  history ;  and  // /s*  ready  and  rapid  pen 
transferred  to  ])aper  many  a  grapliic  description  of  all  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed  ;  but  we  must  hurry  forward  and  meet 
him  at  home.  In  ISfS  he  became,  for  a  short  tinu‘  assistant 
miuisU*r  with  the  late  Rev.  M'illiam  Jay,  t)f  Bath.  In  this  place  lie 
did  not  remain  long;  indml  there  was  no  other  course  Ojun  to 
him  with  dignitv  than  to  tender  his  resignation,  aftei  a  ministiv 
of  twelve  months,  and  of  great  popularity.  Five  hundred  ])ersons, 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation,  addressed  to  him  a  me¬ 
morial  entrinting  him  to  remain;  but  perhaps  the  ministry  ot  Mr. 
♦lav  had  scarcely  pr(‘[>ared  lor  such  a  ministry  as  that  ot  Alfied 
Va‘ughan,  and  those  who  had  enjoycHl  his  pungent  words  were 
not  likely  to  a]>preciate  that  kind  of  spiritual  teaching  naturally 
flowing  from  the  culture  ot  such  a  mind  and  heart  as  that  ot  the 
younger  man.  Few  stories  of  co-]iastorates  retiect  such  honour  on 
the  agi‘<l  pmstor  as  that  of  the  relationship  of  the  venerated  John 
AngeH  ♦Ianu‘s  to  Mr.  Dale.  Mr.  Jay’s  preaching  belonged,  in  a  very 
eminmit  degree,to  the  old  generation.  Mr.  Vaughan’s  as  (‘ininently 
and  pre-eminently  ladonged  to  the  new.  Birminghain  then  bcc.imo 
his  home,  and  here  h(*  was  soon  the  centre  ot  a  large  congugation, 
and  the  admiration  of  an  enthusiastic  circle  of  triends,  i  onng 
sclndarly  men  look(‘d  up  to  him,  still  a  young  man  and  a  luin 
student,  with  reverenci'.  His  tame  in  the  ])ulpit  was  neui 
extensive— he  had  not  the  agility  and  momentum  of  a  wander¬ 
ing  star— he  was  not  famous  for  his  periodical  transits,  but  shone 
lik(‘  a  planet  in  his  place.  His  ehxjuence  was  of  too  high  and 
r.iro  an  onler  for  that  usually  meretrici<ms  and  always  (huigmons 
gift  — oratorv.  He  conimaiKled  an  audience  from  the  thought  u 
ami  the  earnest.  Calm  and  still,  with  strong  selt-respcct 
the  nans  over  his  nature,  he  ililated  over  his  task,  and 
charming  pictun's  to  ghuv  before  the  eyes  ot  his  auditory,  am  w 
a]>pears  to  have  been  imbued  with  profound  religiousness  ot  sen. 
lie  was  also  a  labonous  wa>rk(a* ;  from  Birmingham  came  t  a 
greatiU*  ])art  of  his  noble  contributions  to  the  ‘  Ib’itish  Quaitci 
'I'lua-i'  he  coinnuaiced  and  nearly  coiii}deted  his  chiet  work,‘Uu 
there  he  madt‘ himself  familiar  wdth  many  languages, 
German,  th(‘  Spanish,  iwen  the  Dutch,  aihling  these  to  the  Ita 
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French,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  its  classical  and  later  forms,  and  all 
as  preparations  to  ‘  that  History  of  Mysticisni  to  which  he  had 
])ledited  himself.’  The  Mystics  had  thrown  a  spell  upon  him. 
St‘ldom  have  they  wrought  their  charms  without  seducing  to 
their  hewildering  self-abandonment.  This  is  at  once  their  delu¬ 
sion  and  their  danger. 

Tlie  Mystics  are  the  lotus-eaters  of  our  race,  they — 


*  Swear  an  oath  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind. 

In  tlie  hollow  lotus  land  to  live  and  lie  reehned, 

Oil  the  hills  like  gods  together  careless  ot  mankind.’ 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  there  is  an  exhausting  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  transcendental  ideas,  which  exercises  a  detrimental  in- 
tlueiice  on  moral  character.  The  rest  of  self-renunciation  is  the 
end  of  mysticism,  it  is  self-abnegation,  the  glad  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  being.  The  poet  nobly  and 
truly  puts  it — 

‘  Hateful  is  the  dark  blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea  ; 

Death  is  the  end  of  life  j  ah,  w  hy 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ! 

Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.  W  hat  is  it  that  wall  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past, 
bet  us  alone.  What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?  Is  there  any  ]>eace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

All  things  have  rest  and  ripen  toward  the  grave: 

In  silence  ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 

Give  ns  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  case.* 

It  is  certain  that  a  mind  dc'voted  to  mystical  view's  of  truth 
cannot  h(‘  healthy;  it  will  want  that  robustness  and  athletic 
faculty  which  makes  a  cheerful,  nstdid  being;  lile  and  the  things 
of  life  become  um\*al  to  such  a  mind.  ’Fho.se  who  seek  he  'nHj  in  any 
other  way  than  by  pay  a  fearful  ])enalty  for  their  mistake. 

They  are  of  those  who  ‘  climb  uj)  some  other  w^ay.’  To  divorce 
action  from  speculation,  is  like  the  sevcu’ance  of  sensation  from 
<ligestion.  The  latter  function  is,  indecnl,  by  much  the  mon.‘  vulgar 
of  the  two,  but  without  it,  th(‘  eye  btoomes  only  s|K‘ctral  and 
corpse-like,  and  the  whole  phantasmata  of  the  Mystics  looks  like 
a  drift  of  ghosts.  What  have  they  to  do  with  the  world?  what  do 
they  know^  of,  or  care  for  man,  or  men,  or  nation.s,  in  com])ari.son 
with  their  possession  of  dreamful  or  doleful  (‘ase? 

In  tlu‘  case  of  Alfn-d  Vaughan,  it  was  not  so;  he  continued 
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faitliful  to  tlio  duties  of  life,  lie  trod  tlie  spliore  of  action 
ainl  coin])elled  tlie  <;*liostly  IkukI  lie  visited,  or  wlio  visitni 
him,  to  ]>ay  trilaite  to  the  highest  religious  teaehiiig  of  Clirh- 
tiau  trutli  and  life.  But  even  in  apparent  health  the  shadows 
of  tlie  grave  seemed  crc‘e])ing  towards  him.  Scarcely  stioiar 
enough  for  the  labours  ot  Birmingham,  he  was  compellod  to 
decline  the  still  more  arduous  duties  of  ])r.  Wardlaw’s  church 
in  (Jlasgow,  to  the  pastorate  of  which  he  had  been  iiivitod. 
(.Vmsumption  indeed  usually  sends  the  premonitory  shadow  be¬ 
fore  it  to  herald  its  apjiroach.  His  journal  seems  to  give 
hints  of  those  recurring  seasons  in  which  life  reasons  with  it¬ 
self  and  determines  to  he  brave,  as  when  he  says,  ‘It  is  the 
false  which  bemoans  itself  and  complains  of  destiny.'  And 
again  at  a  little  later  jieriod,  when  more  decidetl  intiniatioiis 
had  been  given,  he  says  to  a  friend  : — 

‘  I  am  able  to  do  a  little  at  writing,  but  I  try  to  sit  loosely  to  evorv- 
thing,  and  to  reach  that  sainfe  indiJfcrencc^xhiAxmy  Mystics  counsel. 
1  am  rather  tired  of  trying  to  know,  and  knowing  so  little  after  all ; 
the  passion  for  knowledge  is  strangely  quenched  within  me — it  scorns 
no  use,  and  as  fact  recedes,  imagination  brightens.  1  have  never  laid 
long  ])lans,  and  so  now  1  have  none  broken ;  and  I  \vas  always 
impatient  to  do  what  1  had  to  do  to-daij — a  wis3  impetuosity  as  it 
turns  out.’ 

And  thus  as  bis  life  boro  micoiisciously  neared  its  chrso,  a 
deiqu'r  solemnity  pervaded  bis  spirit.  Eternal  realities,  perhaps, 
(lid  not  imjiri'ss  him  more,  hut  they  gave  to  all  things  (he 
hii(‘s  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  jonrnoving.  This  was 
not  known  possibly  to  himself,  or  even  always  to  those  with 
him,  hut  wc  see  it  now  in  many  fragments  of  his  spivcli,  his 
journals,  and  his  letters;  in  many  places  we  notice  that  sweet 
Sidiminitv  as  of  twilight  times,  or  autumn  woods.  Such  words  as 
the  following,  from  the  journal  not  intended  for  human  eves, 
strike  a  very  solemn  chord  ;  it  is  the  close  of  a  passage  in 
which  he  has  been  rebuking  his  life  for  its  remissness  in 
duty  and  in  lahonr;  thus,  even  those  who  achieve  most  seem 
to  themselves  least. 

‘  Oh !  how  much  more  I  ouglit  to  have  done  for  God  with  such 
opportunity.  A  year  nearer  to  the  question — AV’^hat  have  you  done 
with  your  lite  and  its  powers  ?  And  what  cm  I  say  but  God  be 
mcrcitul  to  me  a  sinner!  Let  me  live  each  day  more  for  that  day, 
husbaiuliiig  every  hour . 

‘  And  nv)\v,  as  dusk  comes  on  and  shadows  fall,  I  leave  this  pngc  to 
go  to  my  sermon.  Think,  then,  thou  who  art  disquieted  in  vain 
about  little  things  of  the  great,  and  remember  that  these  lingers 
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possibility  of  a  speedy  termination  to  those  ardent  earthly 
iii([uiries  which  had  lieen  to  him,  and  are  now  to  others  throngh 
him,  a  source  of  such  enjoyment.  Early  in  September,  after  a 
walk  a  little  beyond  the  usual  length,  blood  came  from  his  chest  ; 
then  came  that  dreadful  ordeal  of  the  stetheoscope,  and  it  gave 
no  hope  ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  father,  ‘  ?t[y  work  is  almost  done  \ 
and  airain  he  wrote  : — 

o 

‘AV'lieii  the  lungs  are  affected  I  fear  that  the  general  apparent 
good  health  is  no  security  that  the  disease  is  not  gaining  ground.  I 
find  tranquillity  in  proportion  as  1  refrain  from  anticipating  iniprove- 
nicnt,  or  from  fear  of  growing  worse.  I  have  visited  too  many  sick 
beds  of  consum])tive  patients,  not  to  know  the  miserable  history  (d’ 
the  way  in  whicli  they  and  their  relations  cling  to  hope  after  hope — 
each  one  less  probable  than  the  last,  yet  as  fondly  embraced.  “  The 
doctor  says,  Jf  so  and  so  can  take  place.”  “  We  are  hoping  much  from 
the  warm  weather.”  “  We  think  him  a  little  stronger  to-day,”  and  so 
on,  till  death  comes  and  puts  an  cud  to  the  melancholy  process.  I 
want  to  escape,  if  I  can,  this  wretched  clinging  to  a  life  which  is 
being  drawn  piecemeal  away.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
pt'ace  which  shall  be  in  a  good  measure  above  earthly  hope  and  fear 
—shall  tremble  no  more  at  a  bad  symptom,  and  exult  no  more  at  a 
good  one — but  shall  live  in  this  present  hour  and  in  heavenly  hope, 
overleaping  the  interval  between.  This  I  mean  to  seek,  am  seeking, 
and  hope  to  find.  In  the  present  1  have  every  comfort,  no  pain, 
the  teiulerest  and  most  assiduous  nursing,  the  moans  of  procuring 
whatever  I  really  need,  and  so  cause  only  for  thankfulness.  If  1  can 
only  overcome  the  trial  by  ceasing  to  sec  it  as  such,  and  rise  above 
a*l  fear  of  death,  swallowing  up  that  fear  in  a  more  heavenly  hope, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for.’ 

‘Tlu*  day  this  medical  rejiort  reached  me,’.saysl)r.  Vaughan,  Svas 
the  darkest  day  in  my  history.  I  felt  that  the  severance  threat- 
eiK'd  left  my  nature  very  jioor.  It  was  not  so  much  an  outward 
ohj(‘ct  as  myself,  my  better-self,  which  stiemed  to  ho  passing 
away  from  me.  Hopes  cherished  through  half  a  life  f(dl  like  a 
tiidcd  tlower.  Untruthfuliiess  seimu'd  to  have  come  into  the 
nuaaories  of  the  jiast,  the  visions  of  the  fiituro  vanished.  The 
Void  produced  a  lu‘art  .sickiu'ss  such  as  men  do  not  put  into 
Words.  But  the  son  did  not  charge  (lod  foolishly,  and  I  trust  the 
latlior  did  not.  We  had  b(dh  hecai  made  to  know  in  whom  wo 
had  believed.’  These  are  sad  words.  Alas!  over  how  many  hearts 
has  the  .same  desolation  fallen  from  the  jiremonitions  of  that 
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He  was  compelled,  of  course,  to  resign  his  charge,  aiul  ra{rullv 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  close.  Lights  divinely  tender  cheereli 
liini  ;  his  hvlings  were  sweetly  hallowcnl  and  suhdued.  Such 
c'xtracts  as  the  lollowing,  from  his  journal,  reveal  hew  much 
so : — 

‘  ]\Iarcli,  1850.— Yesterday  evening  at  A.  and  ^L’s.  Slept  there 
— home  tliis  morning.  Great  enjoyment.  What  shall  1  render: 
Open  wider  the  door  and  let  blessings  more  amply 
Ghrist  the  Blessed  and  Perfect  in.  So  shalt  thou  express  thy 
thanks.  To  do  this  thou  must  meditate  thankfully  on  thy  inany 
blessings,  throw  off  faithless  anxieties  and  fears,  forget  self,  and  in 
this  way,  while  seeking  to  acknowledge  what  thou  hast  received,  thoii 
receivest  more,  and  art  growing  in  larger  cajmeity  for  blessedne»i!i. 

Clear  space  for  liappiness.’ 

###### 

‘July  20th,  1S5G. — Birmingham,  Sunday.  This  morning  at  cha- 
pid  once  more!  1  look  back  on  the  year  since  1  left — it  was  just 
about  this  time  last  year  wdien  1  left  this  neighbourhood,  having 
preached  my  last  sermon  June  2Jth,  1855. 

‘  1  call  to  mind  the  first  glad  fallacious  weeks  at  Bournemouth — the 
writing  in  the  mornings — the  sands — the  dark  illness  time— and  the 
voice  which  said  so  tenderly.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 

Tlien  the  London  journey  on  the  misty  autumn  morning . 

Seeing  this  morning  the  old  faces  within  the  old  walls,  meeting  the 
liands  grasping  mine,  the  glad  or  tearful  eyes,  the  blessing  otCJod  iu 
his  house,  the  presence  of  Christ  visible  by  faitli — all  these  things 
make  me  feel  hopeful,  peaceful,  and  vigorous.  In  all  these  things 
God  is  levealing  himself  to  me  as  the  one  unchanging  good  amidst 
all  changes — my  stay  and  hope — what  fulness  of  mercy — how  far 

better  than  my  feais.  Blessed  be  his  name . What 

goodness  to  my  darling — to  my  little  ones,  sparing  and  blessing  them 
to  and  for  me,  keeping  us  thus  loving,  happy,  blessed.  0  my  God, 
how  manifold  are  thv  mercies  !  Gjwmi  thou  niv  lips,  and  my  tongue 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise.  Draw  me  nearer  1 )  tliNSidf,  and  keep 
me  tl  ere.  How  precious  the  liumanifj/  Chr'st.  I  low  near  that 
peenn  to  bring  him.  And  lie  took  the  burden,  and  bore  the  pains  ot 
life,  that  we  might  have  its  enjoyment.  What  tender  mercy  to  live 
in  as  an  atmosj)here — the  ceaseless  nearness  of  our  Imrd.  Oh  for 
more  of  his  spirit,  less  of  self,  more  thought  for  him — his  service- 

ids  pleasure.  JShow  it  me,  O  Divine  blaster,  every  day. 

#*##*** 

‘March  18th,  1857. —  (His  last  birthday.)  Now  thirty-four  years 
old.  Ho\v  mercifully  spared!  Christ  is  Providence  to  me;  the 
hand  pierced  gives  me  this  continuance  of  life.  My  Life  gives  it  to 
me.  He  will  animate  it;  lie  will,  as  1  pray,  make  me  bring  forth 
more  fruit,  true  A  ine  that  he  is!  For  this  ho  died  ;  for  this  very 
purpose,  that,  wlietlier  we  w'ake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together 
with  him.  How  precious  is  that  humanity  to  me.  How  it  enables 
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me  to  realise  him— the  wondrous,  far  beyond  and  above,  yet  iniiu‘, 
anil  every  thirsting  needy  soul’s.  Unimaginable,  ineoiiceivablc  love 
and  wisdom  ! 

And  thus  also  two  sonnets,  written  at  this  period,  evidence  tlie 
s;imc  elevated  resting,  believing,  and  hoping  ;  they  are  entitled — • 


‘“our  conversation  is  in  heaven. 

*  As  one  who  hears  that  some  long-parted  friend 
llath  among  strangers  died,  and  left  to  him 
Some  far  away  estate— doth  often  send 
iris  curious  fancy  and  surmises  dim 
To  tluit  faint  distant  land  of  alien  speech, 

Wondering  how  broad  his  acres  there  may  be  ; 

Doth  sail  at  length,  and  that  rich  island  reach, 

To  find  its  wide-armed  ports  and  llowery  lea. 

Its  city  keys,  its  champaign,  and  its  towers, 

All — all  are  his,  and  he  is  hailed  a  king  ! 

Thus,  ()  my  soul,  in  thy  most  heavenward  hours, 
rinsing  on  heaven,  thy  best  imagining 
Is  mean  and  cold  to  w  hat  thou  soon  shalt  see. 

When  Christ  from  thence  shall  say — Now  rest  thou  here 

‘  As  frozen  men,  w  ithin  the  Arctic  snow  s, 

Mimic  with  roofing  on  their  ice-locked  deck 
An  English  house-top,  and  among  the  fiocs’ 

Forlornly  prison’d  house ; — a  sable  speck 

Mid  bare  and  boundless  whiteness  ; — as  they  muse 

On  English  Christmas  and  the  hearths  of  home. 

On  all  the  meeting  mirth  and  love  they  lose ; — 

As,  in  the  skies,  they  watch  the  fiery  foam 
On  the  w  ild  northern  lights,  and  think  how'  cold 
Their  far-flung  splendours  to  the  joyous  light 
Of  that  long-sunken  sun  they  loved  of  old  ; — 

So  to  our  yearning  through  life’s  w  intry  night 
Seems  earth’s  dcligh^^, — so  wan,  so  soon  it  Hies, 
beside  the  home  and  sunshine  of  the  skies.’ 
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Dr.  Vaiigliaii  says  : — 


‘  About  soveu  o’clock  on  tlie  Monday  morning  Ibc  difilcultv  of 
respiration  felt  on  Friday  returned.  The  pain  in  the  chost'and 
side  did  not  recur.  The  diseased  lung  had  now  become  sj  char  ^(1 
that  without  relief  in  that  <juarter  the  issue  threatened  toi)e 
serious.  sucli  relief  could  be  given.  About  t^vo  hours  after 

this  seizure  had  commenced,  the  suflerer  on  heing  reminded  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  which  had  helped  him  through  so  imieli,  replied 
with  emphasis--“  Yes— Ood  is  very  good.”  Tiiese  were'  all  hut 
his  last  words,  lie  said  soon  afterwards,  but  with  much  calnmcss 
of  manner,  “This  is  very  like  dying.”  The  rest  was  silence. 
During  the  next  half-hour  there  vas  often  a  smile  on  his  thee 
which  spoke^  when  the  tongue  could  not,  and  the  last  breath 
])assed  as  a  gentle  sigh,  and  all  was  ended.  So  his  pure  spirit 
came  to  know,  according  to  his  own  words,  what  it  is  to  have 
that  last  event  “over;”  to  have  “death  Iwlii/id,  and  not  hfore;"' 
aiid  was  summoned  to  those  regions  where  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  consciousness,  and  not  merely  of  faith,  that  “this  life  is  not 
our  only  sphere  of  action.”  ’ 


From  our  ignorance  at  once  of  wbat  we  arc  and  of  what  we 
are  to  be,  we  are  inclined  to  speak  of  sucdi  a  (h‘atb  as  a  great 
inystery.  Rare  gifts,  rare  scliolarsbij),  and  a  rare  and  excelhmt 
spirit ;  thinking  ol  all  the  treasures  of  attainment  in  him  all 
i‘xpiring  trom  us  in  death,  we  may  say  of  him  what  was  said  of 
Lord  Macaulays  (h'ath,  that  it  was  like  the  funeral  ]nle  of  some 
great  oricmtal  prince,  upon  which  was  heap(‘d,  in  rich  ])rofiisi(iii, 
the  magnilicmice  of  princely  wealth  ;  tlu^  gums,  the  s])ices,  and 
barhaiic  splendours  ot  state.  IFe  tilled  an  obscure  sjdaa’c 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  literaiy  peer;  but  the  ‘Oiigcii’ 
ot  Altred  \  aughan  is  as  iT-markable  a  ])roduction  as  the 
Milton  ot  Macaulay;  and  the  ‘Hours  with  the  J\Iystics,’ 
the  2>roduction  ot  thii*ty-one,  maybe  safely  spoken  of  with  a  ])rido 
a.s  gieat  as  the  renowned  history.  And  tlio  wdiole  ])ile  blazed  out 
into  darkne.ss  !  A\  hat  a  mistake  was  here!  nay,  not  so.  IVi- 
petually  we  grieve  over  what  might  have  been  performed,  hut 
IS  not  this  the  glory  ot  lifi'  and  death  ?  And  this  rare  young 
man  yielded  to  the  benevolent  law  by  which  the  harsh  di'crt'O  oi 
lunitality  is  moditical  and  sottened,  so  admirably  clucidatiHl  by 
I  hmnas  Riniuy  in  his  ‘  Rest  of  Doth  Worhks.’  ‘  ddiis  young  man 
so  sjdendidly  endowed,  like  the  young  woman  iKuiutiful  airl 
.u  unnj)lishe»l,  like  the  brid(.‘  in  the  day  of  luu*  tremulous  dt*- 
ig  u,  the  mother  in  the  hour  of  h(‘r  lu'W  joy,  and  the  strong 
man  in  tlu'  glory  of  his  strength.'  IU\  too,  ‘died  that  tiny  wh<» 
IN  I  may  live  on  in  the  hles.sed  consciousness  that  th(‘V  kniAr 
not  when  they  are  to  die.'  And  beside,  what  is  all  life ‘but  in- 
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coinplotoncss,  and  wliy  do  wo  die  but  to  be  completed  ?  What 
is  the  best  work,  tlie  best  ])(H'm,  but  a  liint  of  wliat  shall 
Ik‘  ?  What  is  the  work  of  oven  a  Coleridge  but  a  liint,  and  what 
is  his  nature  but  a  liint — suggestions,  pnunisos,  and  jirojihecies  of 
iiiiiiiortality  ?  With  all  its  endowment  of  faculty  and  attainment, 
assurances  are  not  wanting  to  us  that  the  immortal  something 
<^athers  round  itself  as  a  vesture  and  a  robe  all  its  knowledge 
and  endowment  here.  How  blessed  w'hen  ])iiritied  by  the  love  of 
the  lledeemer  !  the  whole  nature  a  sacrilice  and  an  olVering  on 
his  Great  Sacrilice  !  Such  thoughts  crown  desath  with  llowers  ; 
such  expectations  warrant  us  in  planting  wreaths  and  garlands 
on  graves. 


Allred  Vhuighan  was  one  of  a  race  of  beautiful  students,  of 
which  our  age  has  fostereil  many.  We  institute  no  comparisons. 
E:ich  name  worthy  of  any  recording  has  its  own  distinctness. 
The  name  of  the  subject  of  this  slight  sketch  suggests  the  name 
of  John  Stirling  to  the  nnunory.  They  were  both  essentially 
poets.  They  both  jiosscssed  th(‘  ]H)wers  of  concimt rating  much 
truth  into  a  very  small  and  e]ugrimmiatic  form.  They  were  both 
not  less  artists  than  they  were  poets.  Truth  jiresmited  itself  to 
the  minds  of  both  ratlnu’  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination 
than  through  the  colder  regions  of  the  understanding.  IJoth 
were  dc'sirous  of  consecrating  themselves  to  the  work  (jf  tln^ 
niinistry.  In  John  Stirling,  as  Carlyle  has  truly  said,  it  was  a 
work  of  sentiment,  as  ‘a  young  lady  taking  the  veil.’  In  Alfred 
Vaughan  it  was  the  ])rayerful  consecration  of  a  Crusader  ;  asoldicu* 
of  the  Cross  dedicating  himself  to  ‘  endure  hardness,’  and  to  win 
llu'  Holy  Land.  This  difference  in  thi‘ir  mission,  ami  in  their 
mode  of  fullilling  it,  arose  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  dithui'iice 
of  character  as  in  culture.  If  John  Stilling  had  received  thc^ 
wise  culture  of  Alfred  Vaughan,  his  writings  would  not  have  beiui 
characterised  by  that  indeterminateness  which  Ic'avcs  upon  us 
simply  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  expositor  of  Cdethe  ;  and  if 
Alfred  Vaughan  liad  only  received  the  education  of  Stirling,  he, 
too,  might  liave  been  only  the  writer  of  jiieces  radiant  in  fancy 
and  rich  in  epigram,  but  unsubstantii'd  as  an  iris  or  a  ilrcsnn. 
The  1‘ancies  of  Vhiughan  W('r(‘  all  balanced  by  his  rich  and  various 
learning — the  accumulation  of  a  short,  but,  for  .‘•ucli  a 
nature,  a  singularly,  a  felicitously  active  lile  ;  a  life,  too,  which, 
despite  some  monumts  of  gloom,  was  essentially  hajitiy,  and  was 
cast  in  the  mould  of  1‘aith.  John  Stirling  lacked  that  thought 
and  knowledge  which  balances  and  subdues,  as  <‘ortainly  as  lui 
had  that  .sensibility  which  ri'fine.s,  and  that  fancy  which  (M^lour.s. 
This  prevented  his  perception  of  the  })rofound  truth  ot  things  ; 
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.'uid  liis  essays,  thei\Toro,  leave  upon  us  the  ])aiiitul  improssiuu 
of  a  inin<l  unresolved. 

It  was  a  nolde  .suhjcct  on  which  our  author  tried  his  pen. 

*  Hours  with  the  AIeta})hysicinns  ’  could  .scarcely  have  yielded  so 
"olden  and  "lorious  a  harvest  of  thought  and  fancy.  ^Ivsties 
have  not  usually  had  the  good  word  of  the  Church  ;  yet,  heyoml 
a  douht,  they  have  served  the  Church.  There  is  a  iny.stical  side 
to  all  highe.st  Christian  truth  ;  and  it  is  hy  no  means  the  side 
which  is  most  dangerous  or  unprofitahle.  If  wo  were  to  determine 
that  the  iny.stical  element  mu.st  be  excluded  from  our  religions 
life,  we  should  have  to  bani.sh  emotion  and  imagination.  There 
is  much  in  Scripture  which  glows  with  the  fervour  of  the  my.stic. 
Are  there  no  gleams  of  this  in  Paul?  none  in  John  ?  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  Apocalypse?  It  is  jiretty  generally  conceded 
that  that  is  a  poor  theology  which  banishes  meta})hysic.s.  Will 
theology  be  better  if  we  banish  the  my.stics?  We,  ])erhaps,  must 
distinguish  between  the  mysticism  which  speaks  in  hints  and 
flashes,  and  that  which  .shapes  itself  into  a  system.  The  mysticism 
of  Whitts  and  Wesley  does  not  offend,  but,  certainly,  they  were 
my.stics  in  their  hymns,  although  they  do  not  cany  it  into  the 
other  domains  of  their  literary  character.  The  true  rc'ason  of 
tlu'  dislike  to  Word.swoiih  is  his  mysticism.  Hilton  is  not  a 
mystic.  The  understanding  underlies  all  his  form.s,  and  scenes, 
and  colours.  On  the  contrary,  Dante  is  the  very  epic  of  the 
my.'^tics.  Wliere  is  the  difference  between  the  m(‘ta|)hysieal 
and  the  mysticid  ?  Are  the  metapliysicians  my.stics  ?  It  would 
be  a  ditlicult  thing  to  pronounce  .some  of  them  not  guilty  here. 
The  my.stic  explores  mental  realms  with  a  religious  <d)j(‘ct  and 
soul.  He  goes  in  search  of  a  lo.st  church  ;  the  metaphysician  in 
si‘areh  only  of  a  loj-^t  kingdom. 

Our  readers  will  not  bt‘  altogether  unac(|uaint(Hl  with  one  ot 
the  most  grac(‘ful  poems  of  one  of  the  mo.st  mystical  of  (Jerman 
poet.s  Uhland — ‘  The  Lo.st  Church.'  It  is  .said  that  in  oneot  the 
det‘p  German  fmwsts,  among  the  wild  hills,  there  is  s(unewhcre  a 
lost  church.  There  is  no  pathway  to  it.  Hut  .sometimes  the  ca.sual 
wanderer,  in  the  deej),  silent  twilight,  hears  the  tones  ot  strange, 
tar-otl  bells  borne  floating  on  the  evening  air  ;  and  the  traveller 
lifts  u]>  his  head,  and  .say.s, — Ah  !  that  /.s  from  the  lost  cJnnrli ! 
It  is  indeed  said  that  in  the  mi.sty  i^^ev  of  the  deepc'ning 
shadows  s(une  wanderers  hav'e  suddcnlv’’  found  themselves,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  .standing  biTore  it,  its  white  ])innacles  gleam¬ 
ing  lik(' .spirits  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  star.s.  Ilierc 
was  no  s»)und  of  human  voic(‘S,  although  round  the  .shrine  bowed 
the  forms  of  venerable  men  ;  wliile  the  tones  of  the  organ  mingh'J 
with  the  soft  and  silvery  sound  of  bells,  soothing  and  charininp 
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tlio  air,  and  a  rovoront  and  liallowod  trciuhlod  over  every 

nook,  and  crypt,  and  corbel.  It  was  but  a  vision,  and  the  wan¬ 
derer  tbnnd  liiinself  oidy  in  the  deep  forest  ^dooins.  But  one 
tliiin;’  was  certain,  that  the  ^liiniysc  of  the  lost  church  could  oidy 
1k‘  ])ereoivcd  by  ])assini>’  down  the  aisles  and  intricacies  of  theforest. 
And,  witliout  a  legend,  tlnne  is  a  lost  church.  It  may  be  dan- 
oerous  to  tread  the  dark  aisles  of  the  mystic's  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  where  lie  loves  to  wander  and  lose  himself,  but  it  is  true  that 
there  are  moods  of  our  deeper  soul  in  which  we  seem  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  the  past,  and  moonlight-gloams  cd* 
tlioiii»ht  bring  befoie  us  all  those  wonderful  hallucinations  the 
niysties  charm. 

AVild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  ucrer  cease  thy  sighing  ? 
l^ark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  7icv(r  wear  away  ? 

Pold,  cold  church,  in  thy  dcath-slcc])  lying. 

Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  l^aasion  here,  but  not  thine  Eaater-day. 

Some  such  feelings  always  cross  the  spirit  as  we  draw  near  to 
th(‘  higher  ainl  better  order  of  the  mystics — the  Taulers,  the 
I'ViK'lons,  and  the  Guions.  There  is  no  doubt  a  better  worship 
and  a  higher  truth  than  any  we  have  realised. 

Our  Headers  are,  no  doubt,  all  well  acquainied  with  that 
famous  jnoblem  of  the  ancient  schoolmen  of  the  I  Tth  century, 
calhd  the  Ass  of  Jhuidan — a  Pon>i  Asinorum  quite  as  famous 
in  its  day  as  the  better  known  bridge  of  that  name*.  The  sehool- 
ni(‘n  w’asti‘d  much  of  their  time  in  those  days  on  such  absurdi- 
tit‘s,  hut  Buridan  conceivisl  this  probhan,  that  any  how,  and  in 
any  ease,  he  might  bo  sure  to  have  the  laugh  and  the  laughers 
on  his  side,  lie  conceived  a  hungry  ass  between  two  bushels  of 
oats,  or  an  ass  equally  ])ressed  by  liunger  and  thirst,  between  a 
inoasnre  of  oats  and  a  jiail  of  watm* — now  what  will  this  ass  do? 
As  no  more  motive  can  move  him  to  tlu^  one  side  or  to  the 
other,  why  he  must  remain  immovable.  And  here  is  an  ass 
dying  (T  hunger  betweim  two  measures  of  oats,  or  of  hunger 
and  thirst  between  a  measure  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water,  lien* 
plainly  the  laughers  are  on  his  side.  Or,  again,  if  it  is  answered 
that  the  ass  has  more  sense  than  to  die  of  hungcT  or  thirst  in 
J^uch  a  situation,  then  he  concluded  he  must  turn  to  one  sid(,‘ 
lather  than  the  other,  though  nothing  moves  him  more  .strongly 
towards  that  ]dace  than  towards  this — then  he  is  endowed  with 
a  free  will.  These  consequences  .seemed  so  absurd,  that  there 
sccmeel  to  he  oidy  another  answer, — that  the  ass  must  find  hiin- 
sedf  more  strongly  moved  hy  one  (»f  the  objects  than  another  ; 
hut  this  was  overthrowing  tluj  su]>position,  since*  they  were  to  lx,* 
o<|nal.  Surely  it  was  a  vain  discussion,  hnt  in  France  tliis  curious 
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conceit  is  a  proverl),  llio  Ass  ot  Buiidan,  as  it  is  called  to  tlfn 
day.  ^leantinie,  it  is  a  iioticcaMe  ])lace,  an  ass  in  the  ditticult 
einerj^ency  so  conceived,  and  lor  liiinselt,  wo  a])j>velien(|,  h,* 
would,  in  his  own  pleasant  way,  solve  Buridaids  aiul  if 

not  j(ivin^^  a  decided  ])reference,  would  assuredly  exhibit  clioiee. 
Thus  with  all  these  vexed  questions  in  molaphysics  or  in  nivstios, 
the  solution  is  constantly  goino-  on  in  the  world,  l(‘t  sceptics  or 
j)hilosophers  dispute  as  they  will. 

The  mystic  is  not  so  eclectic  a  being  as  he  seems,  ])erliaps, 
when  regarded  from  the  pages  of  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
All  men  desire  to  understand  the  mystical  Shemhanqdiorascli. 
'fhe  Majan  Ilachochima  say,  the  Rabbins  were  given  by  theani^ad 
Michael  to  Pali,  and  l)y  Pali  to  M  oses.  ddiis  contains  the  won¬ 
derful  key,  which  is  nothing  more  than  to  understand  theSclieni- 
hamphorasch,  ‘Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  words  ofin(‘n,tlio 
words  of  cattle,  the  whistling  of  birds,  the  words  of  Inasts,  tho 
voici‘s  (barkings)  of  dogs,  the  language  of  devils,  the  language  of 
ministering  angels,  the  language  of  date  trees,  the  motions  of 
the  sea,  the  unity  of  hearts,  and  the  murmuring  of  tin*  tongue; 
nay,  even  the  thoughts  of  the  rivers.’  A  very  wonderful  word, 
truly  ;  but  there  are  some  who  cannot  spell  Schemham})horascli, 
who  yet  have  found  such  a  key.  In  all  men  there  is  a  yearning  for 
the  invisible  something  beyond  the  luamdary  of  the  pal|)abh‘  and 
the  seen  ;  it  is  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  toil  ;  it  is  (djscured  by 
the  clouds  of  strife  and  passion  ;  but  often  is  hc'ai’d  ev(*n  by  tlio 
most  worldly  and  passionate  souls,  that  voice  which,  like  the  hell 
in  th('  for(‘st,  risi's  through  the  clear  air,  and  peiudrates  the  awe¬ 
struck  listener's  soul ; — then  man  becomes  aware  of  his  higher 
destiny,  and  knows  that  he  has,  whatever  lie  may  be,  an  incor¬ 
ruptible,  if  not  an  undetiled  inheritance.  Thus  the  ]>oet’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  formed,  and  all  the  objects  of  nature  become  also  objects 
of  the  imagination.  All  things  are  liidved  together  in  the  har¬ 
monies  of  the  Universe  ;  it  is  the  same  spirit,  but  in  another 
temperament,  which  forms  the  recluse,  who  scowls  at  all  the 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  turns  from  the  jewelled 
(HU’onet  to  contemplate  the  lack-lustre  sockets  of  a  skull.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  in  other  temperaments  which  listens  to  voices  real 
and  aiulible  to  them,  unheard  by  the  busy  multitude  ;  they  resign 
themselves  to  mute  contemplation  ;  they  lose  thmiisclves  in  what 
thc‘y  call, and  what  is,  th(‘  abyss  of  Inung  ;  their  life  is  uvcr-caiiopiel 
with  s|)lendours,  and  beneath  them  they  behold  regions  ot  horrer 
and  ot  terror  all  unknown  and  unpeu'ceived  by  others.  Soniotiinc^ 
this  wiMi-d  ])erception  or  emotion  seeks  to  ally  itself  with  invisible 
powers,  and  so  creates  the  charaebT  of  the  enchaiitcu’.  Tlic 
wizard  and  lU'cromancer,  a  personage  not  always  a  vulgar  im- 
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postor,  startled  often  ])y  his  own  coiKiiiests  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
mill  not  imposing  upon  others  until  his  idlosyncracy  has  obtained 
a  con(|uest  over  all  the  faculties  and  emotions  of  Ids  l)eing ;  all 
these  men  l)elong  to  the  race  of  mystics.  We  become  ourselves 
aware  of  such  impressions  whenever  we  feel 

‘  The  prcseiieo  that  dldurhs  us  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts— a  sense  sublime 
O/somclhinff  hir  more  deeply  interfused, 

AVhose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  th.o  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  mind ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  ail  objects  of  all  tliought, 

And  rolls  through  nil  things.’ 

Wordsworth  is  the  most  mystical  of  all  poets  ;  and  those  lines 
admirably  expri^ss  all  the  glory  and  the  danger  of  mysticism, 
but  su(‘h  feedings,  rare  as  they  are  in  that  most  vivid  and  adndrable 
e  xpression  of  them,  are  not  rare  in  themselves.  We  know  them 
ill  their  meaner  or  tlieir  mightier  impressie)ns.  How  easily  seane 
natures  are  toucheel  ;  the  liooting  of  the  owl,  tlie  beating  of  the 
bat’s  broad  wing,  the  cry  of  the  re)()k,  and  tlio  blast  of  the  storm  ; 
winels  rusliing  through  euypt,  anel  tower,  anel  aisle*  of  ancient  mei- 
iiastcry.  All  mysticism  is  allied  to  superstition.  Ste‘p  through 
the  ancient  gallery  by  moonliglit  ;  let  the  gleaim  of  the  taper  fall 
upon  the  faces  ed*  the  ])ictnreel  elexid  ;  walk  elown  the  church 
amidst  the  aisles  anel  monuments  as  the  twilight  creeps  along 
fmm  ])illar  to  jiillar,  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb  ;  stories  tolel  by 
blazing  faggots,  over  winter  fires  especially,  in  scenes  wliere 
nature  In  dels  a  memo  pi‘ifi‘ct  mastery  over  the  human  iicari  , — 
these,  and  a  theuisanel  such  myst(.‘rious  intimatie>ns,  are  all  like 
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'riui  Hindoo  mystic*  lias  ]u‘iliaps  a  still  moie  distinct  claim;  and 
lie  is  cs|K*cially  curious,  as  illust rating*  liow  like  tlu*  mystic  is  to 
1  lie  mctapliysiciaii. 

‘  No  tloula,’  says  ^Fr.  Vauolian,  '  iiu‘ta]»liysics  liavo  divadtullv 
\va>lcd  human  time,  and  nl(^\•('d  rouml  ov(*rand  ovc'r  attain,  likV 
lishes  in  a  ulass  l»o\'!,  tin*  same  eternal  circle,  looking,  nmivuvcr, 
much  higgc'i*  than  tin*  natural  size*.’  This  may  Ik*  \V(*ll  said  of 
lh(‘  mystic;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  most  curious  to  s(‘c  in  tin- 
middle  ages,  in  KurojH'aii  ( liristendom,  ivproduced  those  dreams 
and  hallucinations  which  i'ascinat(‘d  from  time  immomorial  tlie 
childri*n  of  Uhood  and  Hrama.  Inde(‘d,  the  (pu^stions  an*  tlu* 
sum*  which  man  jiroposes  to  himself  ev(*r,  and  In*  proclaims  tlio 
unity  of  tin*  raco  evt'ii  mon*  hy  his  psych(d(*gical  waiideriiiiis 
than  hy  his  ethnic  varii'ties.  'fin*  old  Upanishads,  with  their 
‘  guesses  at  truth,'  tn*ad  tin*  .-^mu*  human  way  we  know  of; 
indet*d,tln‘  vc*ry  i*tymology  <d*thatw(n'd  signiti(*s  ‘  the d(*stnietioii 
oi‘  passion  and  ignorance  hy  means  of  di\  in(*  r(*vc*lation/ 

Spc*aking  of  tin*  ]K*rp(.*lual  ri'currence  of  th(*s»‘  <|iu*stions  in 
anothi*r  instance*,  our  writ(*r  says,  ‘  One  may  fancy  that  while 
lh*gc*l  was  tc*a(dnng  at  lleidolhorg,  it  must  have  fand  with  jioor 
flckai  t  as  with  tlnj  d(*ad  himtsmaii  in  the  Danish  hallad,  wliih*  a 
usurp(*r  was  hunting  with  his  huuinis  over  his  patrimony, — 

“  With  iny  (logs  so  good, 

He  hunteth  the  wild  deer  in  the  wood  : 

And  with  every  deer  he  slays  on  the  mould 
]lc  wakens  me  iij)  from  the  grave  so  cold.”  ’ 

It  is  thus  por]K*tually  that  ‘  (dd  friends  art*  appearing  with  iu*w 
fae(*s.’  There  is  in  d  a  dream  ora  heresy  whieh  is  not  as  old  as 
tin*  cdvlest  childn*!!  of  ourraci*.  'fhe  e<^stum(*  ditl’ers,  th(*tlinnght 
is  tin*  saun*. 

I\*rhaps  this  Hindoo  mysticism,  howc*v(*r,  iii  its  effort  nllor 
light  is  not  far  removed  from  au  order  c>f  the  Middle  Agesc:  died 
tin*  l>roth(*rs  of  Ignorance,  who  all  took  an  oath  not  to  know 
anything,  or  learn  anything!  ‘All  the  monks,  in  reality,' said 
Luther,  ‘  Lelong  to  this  order/  all  these*  are,  in  truth,  tin* 

dim,  twilight  states  of  a  knowledge  laying  thivugh  the  rents  and 
chinks  of  ignorance. 

‘  A\  liat  am  T,  and  from  whence  i  I  notliing  know, 

But  that  1  am  ;  and,  since  I  am,  eonelude 
S()mewhat  eternal.  But  wliat  eternal  ? 

Why  not  human  thought  ?  * 

Whence  are  wo  Iummi  ?  By  what  do  we  live  ?  Whither  do  we  go? 
At  whose  command  do  we  walk  after  the  law  in  happiness  and 
misorv  ?  Is  time  the  cause,  or  nature,  or  law’,  or  chance,  or  the 
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clonients?  Is  man  to  be  taken  as  the  source  ot‘  all?  Nor  is  it 
their  union,  because  there  must  be  an  in(l('])en(lent  self;  and 
(  Veil  that  independent  self  lias  no  power  ov'er  that  which  causes 
happiness  and  ])ain/  Sueli,  says^Max  Miiller,  is  the  first  verse  of 
the  ‘  Svctasvatara-Upauisliad.’  This  is  tolerably  sensible,  alth()u;;]i 
also  tolerably  iiKpiisilive  ;  but  we  expect  mystics  to  be  that.  Jbit 
the  reader,  if  he  ever  should  lie  dis])osed  to  see  how  men  can 
bewilder  themselves,  so  as  to  call  ‘  (piittiiii;-  sense  imitating  tlod,’ 
let  him  turn  to  the  speeulatiims  of  the  Ih'ahmin  upon  Sat,  or 
beiiiLf.  Thus  W(‘  read,  some  of  the  aneicait  safe's,  aftiT  having 
arrived  at  th(‘  id('a  of  Avyakrita,  ‘  Undevelo]X‘d,’  went  (‘ven 
lieyoiid,  and  inst(‘ad  of  the  Sat,  or  Tt>  oV,  they  postnlati'd  an  As^t, 
jh  ixv  oi'y  as  tin'  b.eginning  of  all  things.  Thus  W(‘  read  in 
‘  (1ihandogya-U])anishad,’  ‘And  som(‘  say  in  the  beginning 
then*  was  Asat  (not  l)eing),  a  loin',  without  a  second  ;  and  from 
this  Asat  might  the  Sat  b(‘  born  ’  !  'rims  the  children  of  Asia 
plunged  about  in  the  ‘  divine  dark,’ and  tin*  ‘  nothing’  of  (dkon 
and  the  ‘abyss’  of  Jk'hmen  were  in  the  thoughts  of  men  ages 
before  they  canu\  'fraci's  of  ancient  thought  are  ])er})etiially  to 
hi'ini't  with  in  modern  ideas,  though  sometimes  it  s(‘ems,  indeed, 
as  if  dwarfs  wen*  ‘  measuring  the  steps  and  footjirints  of  de¬ 
parted  giants.’  'riiere  is  a  tine'  (piotation,  which  wo  must  jire- 
sent  our  readers,  from  Max  Miilh'r,  because  it  points  to  a  higher 
and  wiser  onhu-  of  thonoht  : — 


‘Let  ns  eonsid(T  but  a  single  point.  We  have  a(*ciistoined  our- 
ii(‘lv(‘s  to  ivgard  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  (md  as  one  of  the  last  stages 
to  which  the  Greek  mind  ascended  from  the  depths  of  a  polytheistic 
faith.  The  one  unknown  God  was  the  final  result  which  the  pupils 
of  riato  and  Aristotle  had  arrived  at  when  they  came  to  listen  totlu* 
i^trange  teaching  of  St.  Taul  at  Athens,  ihit  how  can  we  tell  that 
the  course  of  thought  was  the  same  in  India  ?  J5y  what  right  do  we 
inark  all  hymns  as  modern  in  which  the  idea  of  one  God  biTaks 
throui:;h  the  clouds  of  a  polytheistic  iihraseology  ?  ^  The  belief  in  a 
t>upreme  God,  in  a  (iod  above  all  gods,  may  in  the  abstract  seem 
later  than  the  belief  in  many  gods.  Yet  let  one  poet  but  once  per¬ 
ceive  how  he  is  dra\Mi  towards  the  Divine  by  the  same  feelings  that 
draw  him  towards  his  father,  let  such  a  poet  in  his  simple  prayer  but 
once  utter,  though  it  be  thoughtlessly,  the  words,  “My  father,”  aim 
tlie  dreary  desert  through  which  philosophy  marelu's  step  by  step,  is 
crossed  at  a  single  bound.  We  must  not  compare  the  Aryan  and  tlu; 
Semitic  races.  "Whereas  the  Semitic  nations  relapsed  from  time  to 
time  into  polytheism,  tlu*  Aryans  of  India  seem  to  have  relapsed  into 
^lonotheism.  In  both  cases  these  changes  were  not  tlic  result  of  a 
gradual  and  regular  ])rogr(*ss,  but  of  individual  impulses  and  ])(‘culi3r 
nillueiices.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  tlu'  mere  occurrence  of 
inoiKttheistic  ideas,  and  of  other  large  philosopldeal  concept iojis,  is 
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Hiinloo  Iiiystio  lins  ]H‘rliaps  a  still  more  distinct  claim;  aiul 
lie  is  (‘SjK'cially  curious,  as  illustratiut**  how  like  tlu‘  mystic  is  to 
lht‘  motapliysiciau. 

‘  No  douht,’  says'Nrr.  Vauohau,  '  incta]>hysics  have  drcudhillv 
wasted  human  time,  and  moved  round  ov(‘r  and  ov(‘r  ai^aiii,  like 
lish(‘s  in  a  L;lass  hovl,  iIk*  same  etcanal  circ!(‘,  looking,  moivuvn. 
much  bigger  than  the  natural  size.’  This  may  he  well  said  of 
lh(‘  mystic;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  most  curious  to  see  in  tlu* 
middh‘  ages,  in  Kuro{K*an  (  diristeudom,  ret)roduced  those  dreams 
and  hallucinations  which  i'ascinatial  from  time  iimncinoiial  tlio 
children  of*  lihood  and  Hraina.  Indecal,  the  (|uestioiis  are  the 
sanu*  which  man  ]»roj)oses  to  liimselt  ev(‘r,  and  ln‘  ]>roctaims  tin* 
unity  of  th(‘  race  evim  more  hy  his  psychological  wanderings 
tlian  hy  his  c'thnic  vari(‘ties,  'The  <dtl  Upanishads,  with  their 
‘  guesses  at  truth,'  tread  the  sanu^  human  way  W(‘  know  of; 
ind(‘(‘d,the  very  etymology  (d’ that  word  signitii‘S  ‘  the  (h'striiotion 
ot*  passion  and  ignorance  hy  means  ot*di\iue  revelatimi.^ 

Sp(‘aking  ot*  the  ]H‘r]>etual  recurrence  ot*  th(‘S(‘  ([lustions  in 
anothm*  instance,  our  writ(‘r  says,  ‘  One  may  i’anev  that  whih‘ 
Hegel  was  teaching  at  lleithdherg,  it  must  have  iared  with  ]»oor 
hlckart  as  with  tin*  d(‘ad  huntsman  in  the  Danish  ballad,  while  a 
nsurp(‘r  was  hunting  with  his  hounds  over  his  jKitrimony, — 

“  With  my  dogs  so  good, 

He  Inmlcth  the  wild  deer  in  tlie  wood  ; 

And  witli  every  deer  lie  slays  on  llic  mould 
]Ic  wakens  me  u))  from  tlie  grave  so  cold.”  ’ 

It  is  thus  pcrpidually  that  ‘  (»ld  frieuds  are  appearing  with  new 
faees.’  There  is  not  a  dream  or  a  her(‘sy  wdiieli  is  not  as  old  as 
the  ehlcst  childrmi  ofourraet'.  Idie  costume  di tiers,  th(‘ thoiiglit 
Is  tln‘  sami'. 

Perhaps  this  Hindoo  mysticism,  howcwca’,  in  its  effort  attor 
light  is  not  tar  rc'movcd  from  au  order  cd  the  Middle  Ages  called 
tlie  P)rotli(‘rs  of  Ignorance,  who  all  took  an  oath  not  to  know 
anything,  or  learn  anything  !  ‘All  the  monks,  in  reality,’ said 
liiilher,  ‘  hclong  to  lliis  oialer.’  T^ct  all  these  are,  in  truth,  the 
dim,  twilight  states  of  a  knowledge  laying  through  the  rents  and 
chinks  (»f  ignorance. 

‘  A\  liat  am  T,  and  from  wlicnce  i  I  notliing  know, 

Ihit  that  I  am  :  and,  since  I  am,  eoncludo 
Somewhat  eternal.  But  what  eternal  ? 

Why  not  human  thought  ?  ' 

‘  \\  hence  are  we  horn  ?  By  what  do  we  live  ?  Whither  do  we  go? 
At  who.se  command  d(^  we  "Wialk  after  the  law-  in  liapjdne.ss  and 
misery?  Is  time  the  cause,  or  nature,  or  law,  or  chance,  ortho 
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ilcinoiits?  Ismail  to  be  taken  as  the  source  of  i\\\i  Nor  is  it 
tlicir  union,  because  there  must  be  an  imh'peiulcnt  self;  and 
vW'W  that  independent  self  lias  no  power  over  that  wliich  causes 
liajipiness  and  ])ain.’  Such,  says  ax  Miilh'r,  is  the  first  verse  of 
the  ‘  Svetasvatara-Upanishad.’  This  is  tolerably  sensible,  althou<;h 
also  tolerably  impiisitive  ;  but  we  expect  mystics  to  be  that.  J>ut 
the  reader,  if  lie  ever  should  be  disposed  to  see  how  men  can 
hewil(‘ler  themselves,  so  as  to  call  ‘  ((uittino-  sense  imitatiiyu’  dod,’ 
lot  him  turn  to  the  s])(:‘culati(nis  of  the  Brahmin  upon  Sdt,  or 
beiiiLC-  Thus  wc‘  read,  some  of  the  anciimt  sa<;(‘S,  after  having 
arrived  at  tin'  idea  of  Avyakrita,  ‘  Undeveloped,’  went  <'ven 
Inwoiid,  and  instcaid  of  the  Sat,  or  rb  oV,  they  ])ostulati‘d  an 
70  fiv  ot'i  as  the  beginning  of  all  things.  Thus  we  read  in 
‘  t’hhandogya-U])anishad,’  ‘And  sonu'  say  in  the  beginning 
there  was  Asat  (not  being),  aloiu*,  Avithout  a  second  ;  and  from 
this  As(cf  might  the  Sat  b(‘  born  ’  !  Thus  the  children  of  Asia 
|»luiiged  about  in  the  ‘  divine  dark,’ and  tla*  ‘  nothing’  of  Okon 
and  the  ‘abyss’  of  Bcdmien  Avere  in  the  thoughts  of  men  ages 
hefore  /hey  canu‘.  Traces  of  ancient  thought  are  jierpetiially  to 
lu'im't  Avith  in  modern  ideas,  though  sometimes  it  si'ems,  indeed, 
as  if  dwarfs  Aver(‘  ‘  measuring  the  steps  and  footprints  of  de¬ 
parted  giants.’  1’here  is  a  tiiu'  (|Uotation,  Avhich  avc‘  must  ])!('- 
sent  our  readers,  from  Alax  Miiller,  because  it  points  to  a  higher 
and  Aviser  onhu'  of  thought  : — 

‘Let  us  consider  but  a  single  point.  AV^e  have  accustoined  our- 
s^t'lves  to  regard  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  as  one  of  the  last  stages 
to  which  the  Greek  mind  ascended  from  the  depths  of  a  polytheistic 
faith.  The  one  unknoAvn  God  Avas  the  final  result  which  the  pupils 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  bad  arrived  at  Avheii  they  came  to  listen  tothi‘ 
strange  teaching  of  5St.  Paul  at  Athens.  Ihit  how  can  Ave  tell  that 
the  course  of  thought  was  the  same  in  India  ?  By  Avliat  right  do  we 
mark  all  hymns  as  modern  in  Avhich  the  idea  ot  one  God  breaks 
throiigli  the  clouds  of  a  polytheistic  jihraseology  ?  The  belief  in  a 
Supreme  God,  in  a  God  aboVc  all  gods,  may  in  the  abstract  seem 
later  than  the  belief  in  many  gods.  Yet  let  one  poet  but  once  jier- 
ccivc  how  he  is  dra'Aii  towards  the  Divine  by  the  same  feelings  that 
draw  liim  toAvards  his  father,  let  such  a  ])oct  in  his  simple  prayer  but 
once  utter,  though  it  be  thoughtlessly,  the  Avords,  “  Aly  father,”  aim 
the  dreary  desert  tlirough  Avhich  philosopliy  marches  step  by  sti'p,  is 
crossed  at  a  single  bound.  AYe  must  nut  compari'  the  .\ryan  and  tin; 
Semitic  races.  Whereas  the  Semitic  nations  relajised  from  time  to 
time  into  polytheism,  th(‘  Aryans  of  India  seem  to  have  relapsed  into 
Alonotheism.  In  both  cases  these  changes  avitc  not  tiic  result  (d*  a 
gradual  and  regular  progress,  but  of  individual  impulses  and  ])eculiar 
inthumces.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  mere  occurrence  of 
monotheistic  ideas,  and  of  other  large*  philosophical  conceptions,  is 
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bunicient  to  tlainp  any  class  of  hymns  ns  ot*  inodorn  date.  A  docalcd 
prepoiideranco  of  sucli  ideas,  coupled  witli  other  indications  in  the 
cluiracter  of  the  language,  might  make  us  hesitate  before  we  used 
such  as  witnesses  for  the  Chhaudas  ])eriod.  But  there  is  a  inoiio- 
theisin  that  precedes  the  polytheism  of  the  Wnla,  and  even  ia  the 
invocations  of  their  innumerable  gods  the  remembrance  of  a  (hid, 
one  and  infinite,  breaks  through  the  mist  of  an  idolatrous  pi  irasc- 
ology,  like  the  blue  sky  that  is  hidden  by  passing  clouds. 

‘There  is  a  hymn  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  tenth  IMandala,  fullol* 
ideas  which  to  many  would  seem  to  necessitate  the  admission  of  a 
long  antecedent  period  of  philosophical  thought.  There  we  linil  tin* 
conception  of  a  beginning  of  all  things,  and  of  a  state  previous  even 
to  all  existence.  “Nothing  that  is,  was  then,”  tlie  poet  says;  and 
he  adds,  with  a  boldness  matched  only  by  the  Eleatic  thinlvcrs  of 
(ireece,  or  by  Jlegers  philosophy,  “even  wliat  is  not  (rb  /ivj  iv),  did 
not  exist  then.”  lie  then  proceeds  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  shy 
and  of  the  firmament,  and  yet,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  an  iinli. 
mited  nothing,  he  exclaims,  “  AVhat  was  it  that  hid  or  covered  the  ex¬ 
isting  ?  ”  Tliiis  driven  on,  and  asking  two  questions  at  once,  with  a 
rapidity  of  thought  which  the  Greek  and  the  {Sanskrit  languages  only 
can  follow,  ho  says,  “  AVhat  was  the  refuge  of  what  ?”  After  this 
metaphysical  flight,  the  poet  returns  to  the  more  substantive  realities 
of  thought,  and,  throwing  out  a  doubt,  he  continues,  “  A\  as  water 
the  deep  abyss,  the  chaos,  which  swalloivcd  everything  ?”  Then  Ins 
mind,  turning  away  from  nature,  dwells  upon  man  and  the  problem 
of  liuinan  life.  “  There  was  no  death,”  he  says,  and,  with  a  logic 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled,  he  subjoins,  “  therefore  was 
there  nothing  immortal.”  Deatli,  to  his  mind,  becomes  the  proof  ot 
immortality.  One  more  negation,  and  he  has  done.  “  There  was  no 
sjiace,  no  life,  and  lastly,  there  was  no  time,  no  dilVerence  between 
day  and  night,  no  solar  torch  by  which  morning  might  have  been  tolil 
from  evening.”  All  these  ideas  lie  embedded  in  the  simple  words, 
“  Na  ratrya  ahna  asit  praketah.”  Now  follows  his  first  assertion: 
“  Tliat  One,”  he  says,  and  he  uses  no  other  epithet  or  qualification— 
“  That  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself:  other  than  it  nothing  since 
has  been.”  This  expression,  “  it  breathed  breathless,”  seems  to  mo 
one  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  making  language  reflect  the  colour¬ 
less  abstractions  of  the  mind.  “That  One,”  the  poet  says,  “  breathed, 
and  lived  ;  it  enjoyed  more  than  mere  existence  ;  yet  its  life  was  not 
dependent  on  anything  else,  as  our  life  depends  on  the  air  which 
we  breathe.  It  breathed  breathless.”  Language  blushes  at  such 
expressions,  but  her  blush  is  a  blush  of  triumph.’ 

The  ([notation  is  long,  but  it  is  singidarly  illustralive  of  fl*^ 
excursions  of  thought  into  regions  which  wc  feed  certain  Mi. 
A  aughan  would  have  resolutely  explorcal  and  vividly  descriheil 
had  lie  biani  8]xuv(l  to  add  to  his  work.  All  inv.stii’s  may  find 
large  family  relations  in  (ho  East;  all  id(‘al  phi loso pliers 
there.  Is  it  md  written, — 
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.  The  Sahbatjon. 

Notliinj;  is  the  mirror,  and  the  world  the  imapje  in  it, 
(Jod  the  shower  is,  who  sliows  the  vision  every  minute.* 


iK'fori'  we  on  this  continent  liad  diseiis.secl  the  suhjectivity 
of  time  ami  .sjiaci',  the  Orientals  had  said, — 

*  Mlicvc  is  sj)acc  /  In  ilie  etje.  Where  is  time  /  In  the  ear ; 
j.iirht  brin^eth  that  one  there;  sound  bringeth  tliia  one  here. 

Close  ej/c  and  ear,  and  you  arc  out  of  space  and  time. 

In  contemplation,  rapture,  prayer,  and  dream  sublime. 

You  build  the  xvorld  according  to  your  pleasure  all; 

It  rests  on  time  and  space  ;  thro’  these  you  stand  and  fall.’ 

IVforo  Berkeley  was,  liefore  Hume,  or  Kant,  or  lle^i^el,  (he 
Hast  was  the  home  of  those  ancient  dreamers  of  our  race,  who, 

‘  cdidessing  themselves  to  he  wise,  became  fools,’  and  who  threw 
abroad  strangtj  rays  of  liight  amidst  (he  creation  of  tliick  involv¬ 
ing  and  involved  |)ik‘S  of  cloud  and  darkm'ss. 

Man  has  ever  been  looking-  out  to  these  realms  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  mystic  cannot  be  divorc(‘d  from  the  human  soul. 
Who  has  not  h(‘ard  of  the  country  of  the;  river  Sabbatjon — the; 
strange  but  nndescried  realms  lu-yond  the  dark  mountains  of 
(losan  ?  I  lave  we  not  lieard  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  RaBbi 
(Icrson? — how,  when  he  impiired  of  one  who  knew  the  way 
thither,  and  ho  was  answered.  The  distance  God  only  knows. 
Very  lengthy  is  the  account  the  trustworthy  Rabbi  gives  of  his 
journey  thither — the  roads  and  countries,  the  cities  and  the 
desmts — (‘VIM)  th(‘ desert  of  Gosan,  where  he  beheld  the  animal 
with  tiv(‘  h‘gs  and  three  eyes,  and  was  six  ells  liigh — and  through 
th(‘  holy  communitv  of  Ribar,  and  the  city  of  Debarseban  ;  and 
tli(‘  great  tires  in  th(‘  distance,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  which  were 
tli(‘  hies  of  h(‘ll  ;  and  beyond  these  the'  forest  of  the  olive  tri'es  ; 
and  then  the  rumbling,  as  of  the  b(‘ginning  of  thunder;  and  when 
‘i(‘  iiKjUired,  In;  was  told  it  was  the  roaring  of  tlie  river  Sabbat- 
j'»n.  All  along  the  river  are  the  ranks  of  the  guarding  watchmen, 
all  iKM'dless,  for  noliody  can  g(‘t  over  the*  Sabbatjon  ;  and  as  tin* 
Sahliath  draws  nigh  the  roaring  of  tin'  Sabbatjim  ceas(‘s,  for  on 
tin*  Sabbath-day  it  re-st.*^.  ‘The  river  is  S(*venteen  miles  wide, ^ 
said  the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  city,  ‘and  flings  u})  stones  «as 
high  as  a  house.’  One  hears  the  roaring  of  this  river  for  two 
days’  journey  ;  but  on  Fridays,  two  liours  before  niglit,  it  restetli, 
ami  then  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  but  only  beautiful  sand,  as 
white  as  snow.  But  when  the  Sabbath  is  ended,  it  begins  its 
n>ual  raging  and  roaring  ;  and  the  Gojim,  who  dwell  upon  fh<* 
hanks  of  it,  will  not  drink  of  it,  nor  suffer  tlu'ir  cattle  to  drink  of 
•t,  because  the  river  is  holy.  Jt  is  the  messengu'r  of  G(xl,  and 
always  fulfilling  his  commands.  And  beyond  the  river  is  tin* 
mysterious  kingdom  with  its  tw(‘nty-four  kings,  and  its  wondrous 
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])carl.s  and  carbiiiiclos — a  mysterious  realm,  wliicli  no  man  cuii 
ontm*  (H*  ])ass  tlirou^^li. 

Tims,  S(nnctimes,  in  excursions  Avliich  startle  us  by  tlu'ir  suli- 
liinity,  and  again  in  others,  Avliich  etjually  surprise*  hy  their 
tolly,  we  read  the  history  (►£  the  ]>ainlul  eftbrts  of  the  liuinaii  soul 
to  free  itself  from  its  surroundings  of  niis(‘ry.  Queer  receipts 
have  been  given.  ‘When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,’  sahl  the 
ascetic  teacher  of  Mount  Athos,  in  the  eleventh  century,  ‘  shut 
thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner,  liaise  thy  mind  above  all 
things  vain  and  transitory.  Rt'cline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thv 
breast.  Turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thought  towards  the  luiddh*  lliv 
h(‘lly  ! — the  r(‘gion  of  the  navel ! — and  search  the  seat  of  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first  all  will  lx*  dark  and  coinioit- 
l(*ss ;  hut  if  you  persevere,  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an 
inetfahle  joy  ;  and  no  soonc*r  has  the  soul  discovered  the  jdaee  (»}’ 
the  heart  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  eth(‘r(*al  liirlit.’  The 

%  •  *  *  O 

wonderful  light  of  Blount  Thahor — who  dees  not  kin^w  tli(‘  story 
of  its  attendant  fanaticism  and  folly  ?  Clil)hon  has  made  it 
familiar  to  every  reader. 

Sometimes  the  niysticism  animated  a  more  active  nature. 
Man,  as  we  said  l>efore,  has  been  through  all  ages  seeking  soiiie 
lost  sjicR'd  thing — the  legend  and  tradition  of  whicli  has  hevu 
prescrv(*d  to  the  race.  Everywhere  W(‘  meet  ^vith  some  conse¬ 
crated  Sir  Galahad  : — 

‘  So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  graiige. 

by  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale  ; 

All  arm’d  I  ride,  whate’er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail.’ 

And  that  legend  of  the  Sangreal  is  i\  tine  illustration  ot  die 
mystic  in  man.  ^Fr.  Y.-nighan’s  history  of  the  legend  is  must 
valuable,  and  is  another  of  his  miscellan(*ons  articles  which  sliouhl 
he  ineluded  in  the  ‘Honrs  with  the  ^lystics’;  leinarkahly  illu"* 
trating  as  it  docs  the  mystical  and  magical  roinaiico  wliicli 
darkened  Uhristianit  y  with  the  dreams  of  Paganism  in  the  nii‘l'H‘‘ 
ages.  It  was  a  subject  on  wliicli  the  writer  could  (‘X(*rcis(*  tlic 
ran*  and  rich  colour  of  his  i)ccidiar  fancy.  Here  isliis  description 
of  the 

‘templi:  of  the  CfRAin. 

‘  Sec  it  stand,  gorgeous  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  near  tlic 
sunnnit  of  ^lontsalvage.  Around  it  are  black  rocks,  holding 
and  there  unnioltod  snows;  and  beneath,  on  tlie  sliouldcrs  and 
spreading  sides  of  the  mountain,  grows  aii  iin])cnetrablo  forest  of 
eypress.  FIil*  topmost  tree-points  are  touched  niddily  by  the  siin^ot, 
the  rest  stand  dark  and  stately,  like  a  host  of  banners  of  green  vchot, 


clojc-raiiked,  Iianging  Iicavily  in  a  great  calm.  In  the  centre  of  d, 
(riiiple rises  a  dome  covered  witli  a  golden  m  iil  f-in(..=i: .  i  *  ^ 
I)V  brandling  v(‘ins  of  bine  cininol  •  nn/1  o,.  ‘  ^  overrm 

carbuncle,  the  beaeon  T  evmT  IWn 
the  great  central  euiiola  stand  six-anibhirty  Unveil 

jstanvase  winding  louiid  i(a  outer  will  \].  ^Mtli  aspmr 

to  hover  mo(ionk-ss  poisi  on  s  there  sceim 

field.  The  shuitii  o^iiv^i  »'acle  ol 

breasis  ofthiscvomirous  circle  of  liirds  ^  r.t']  ''  ^ ^)'•l•'nshed 

ported  by  a  cross  of  ervsfa  i  ‘’’''t'*  suri- 

too  transparent  to  be  visilde  from  w hlro  we^S"-"*-! ‘■',''7, f?"’*''', 
the  pioiLslancy  of  the  soldier-innnl  «  rf  4i  sjnibol  this,  to 

t’coJs  affords  to  man.  U  he  of 

toivers  are  tw<.octa-oiial  dm  eIs  "'i’''"'  ^'-^-and-thirty 

lavciricts  of  the  ce.Jlrai  Lalmlutr  ^'a' 

Of »i.- 

"  I'ile  a  circle  of  bra'.cm  eohltlir^;;  '  ^.77 
stones.  'J  he  crystal  iiayomcnt  relleofi  ! I  ''  "a  he.ai on  ot  precious 
tl'c  armed  heel  appear^tr^nd  o  <''at 

iniaged  hv  a  line  of  lioJit  ‘''^>7  shining  pillar  is 

lihe  that  column  of  "Im-y  whieh  rle'om  *7' r"'*'  athomahle  dejiths, 
the  calmness  of  llu?sea.  in  this  er!'!i.  i  “"'  o'*  sun  into 

ujosaic-iv.irkcr  has  inserted  fishes  of  evr  ,''e''.'‘’  ^'a-- 

fihmce  and  seem  to  glide  as  liolo  i  i  7  ^'"'"b  ‘Carved  in  ony.v,  that 

The  deep-broned  windows  are  rfcb'witirnn'nv’'*'!  ‘‘l"  ”1’^’“  ^'ami. 
laany-eoloured  glass.  The  lines  on  ono  , -'I’r  °*1','‘''  "’arbic  and 
autumn  brown  ;  those  of  anolbor  it  ..  at'"'  »  ruddy 

!  a- illuminated  capitals  of  a  miss.al  while  .ff|  -  ‘i"’-' 

’due  over  ir.terstiees  of  red  like  a  trellis,, o..l  r  '^'’'’aaod  with 

roses.  1  loro  the  iiuaint  desi-i  im,  i  in  amethyst  tilled  with 

a-jare  llame  shooling  np  betwemi  vo  hm!  'n*"  ^  ’a'''“t 

Jhere  lustrous  arrow-heads  or  /7e,o  i  7  '  *°  ^'"7®  ‘'"lerald. 

round  the  border.  The  graceful  f ,’„Ms7’  ‘‘7  '‘^.‘^''aso  cael,  other 

ouTnin  the  snowy  inarhie  of  the  screen  "  ^Hr-ur  arabestjue 

the  ^roinings  of  {he  roof  ol  inf  <i,  •  i  wagons  and  gryphons  on 
••’•■ta  of  opid  are  tiSas  1 .  1  s  tbo>r  claws  on  mystic  scroll's!  la  eir- 

pdlars  of  malaciiite  and  purple  port cidl'i'r'^*’  ‘/'“"‘'-firateways  with 
Ihe  Uiunder-clouds  of  summer  ind  tlie  Ma^  of  s',nin'r™"'"‘‘ 

ot-SabU:;:,  t 

"oly  (iral.  'J],e  virtues  oMlVl.  J  *  c  i  '"arble,  lies  the 

^astain  tlie  vigour  of  fbe^^aIhmt  compare  ^  l;r'-'o"g  (be  li/b  and 

a  "ounded  man  at  the  very  noint  of',l,'!7! 

give  him  six  days’  life  MeVlio  s,  ,.s  if  V  '  7"i  i”"  '  ’•’“^rcon  would 

I'l'taal  youth,  .and  need  fear  no  I,  ea  ■  n  '  '''-'f"  t'^‘'aoeret  of  per- 
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its  miraculous  potency  is  every  year  renewed.  It  lias  power  con- 
iinues  the  legend,  to  change  a  crust  into  a  bampiet ;  and  has  hern 
thus  periuitted  to  rejieat  the  luiraele  which  led  the  live  tliousaud 
among  the  Galilean  hills.’ 

Thus  tlie  writer  from  the  rare  (human  poiaii  (d’  the  middle 
age,  ‘The  Parzival,’  and  lloating  traditions  and  hisloiies,  has 
written  the  most  complete  account  of  the  laseinating,  hut  till 
then  unwritten  history  of  the  holy  vessel. 

The  ‘  Hours  with  the  ?vlystic.s  ’  is  a  pictui’c  in  which  the  Ion*.- 
august  ])rocession  moves  with  hunmn,  sideinn,  stately,  or,  jf 
nec(‘ssarv,  other  kind  of  st(‘p,  before  the  eye.  We  sc'c  tin  in 
in  those  pages  all  moving  or  still — limned  Ujion,  and  .sur¬ 
rounded  hy  their  (doud  dra])erv,  or  their  golden  mist.  Some 
in  tladr  midsumnuT  night’s  divam,  ‘that  night-tiiiK*  (d  the  hodv, 
which  is  the  day-time  (d’  the  soul’;  some  in  thiur  Noveinher 
midnight  dream,  losing  themselvc's  in  the  divine  dark,  e'.soaoiiig 
iVom  everything  delinit(‘  into  the  ‘intense  inane,’  ‘seaicliers 
after  th(‘  divim‘  .stillness.’  How  clearly  and  vividly  lu'  hriiigs 
hefon*  tlie  eye‘  all  that  he  attempts  to  (h'scriluv  AiKvdoti' and 
narrative,  philo.sophy  and  ile.scription,  fancy  and  epigram,  eha.se 
each  other,  and  sparkle  through  the  hook  from  page  to  page. 
Shakespeare  was  at  his  lingers’  ends  for  a.ny  apt  and  adniirahle 
([notation  ;  and  images  start  up  with  mnazing  promptitinh'  tVoiii 
the  mo.^t  uiu‘X])ected  rescaurces,  and  untrodden  lields  of  k'ttei.s 
It  is  a  rich  collection,  hut  at  the  same  time  a  S(d(‘Ction  of  all  .sort.'^ 
•  d’  leaining,  and  evcTv  kind  of  .suggestion.  W(‘  rc'ad  the  hook  a'^ 
W(‘  read  OIK'  of  Southey’s  poems;  and  W(‘ fmd  that,  whih' this 
.'seliidarship  supjdic's  the  author  with  magnitieont  image.s,  still  Ills 
inspiration  is  rather  from  men  and  irom  hooks,  tlmn  iVcun  nature. 
He  was  a  kind  of  largcT  souled,  and  more  amiahle  Southev, 
With  eonvietions  and  without  crotchets.  His  gcuiius  was  a(*cu- 
nmlativc'  rather  than  creative'.  He  had  e.ssentially  the  historic 
laenity,  and  he  hronght  it  inteii.sely  to  hear  upon  his  work.  It 
would  he  far  too  mueh  to  say  that  these  volumes  upon  .such  a 
suhj(‘et  are'  ('xhaustive.  Another  volume  would  have  gone  lar  to 
make'  the  work — in  a  very  sufiieie'ut  .se'usi',  however,  evc'ii  this; 
and  as  it  is,  the  reade'r  will  hud  little'  whicdi  has  not  pa.s.st'd  heferc 
the  author’s  mind.  We  must  expre.ss  our  sorrow  that  so  iiuich  el 
tlu'  matti'i’  ot  the*  V(dumes  is  eiuhodied  in  the  lu^tes.  A  great 
many  of  the  notes  might,  even  now,  without  altering  one  weld 
oi  the  author,  he  inciude'd  in  hrackets,  hut  iorin  p'ortioii.s  of 
the  text  e>l  the  hody  of  the  hook.  The  .story  e)f  He'  Mai^ay, 
that  very  .'^ad  hut  iuteiv.sting  hie»graphy,  is  an  illustration. 
hope  al.sothat,  in  a  future  editieui  of  the  work,  it  will  he  jaihli.died 
in  a  lihrary  form,  in  a  style  correspond  ('lit  to  tlu'  iiiijiortaiice 
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(>t‘  the  work  ;  while  those  essays  of  the  author,  ]uxvln<:»‘  relation 
to  the  uivstieal  ch'Uieiits  ol’  human  history,  sliouhl  he  inclndiMl 
ill  their  ])laees  in  the  epoelis  of  tlie  volumes.  Thus  the  work 
W’i  »ul(l  iissume  still  more  eomph‘ten(‘ss,  and  he  a  yet  more  eom- 
jiri'hensive  monument  of  the  author’s  industry.  As  it  is,  lu* 
M'ts  us  in  the  stream  of  mystieal  sentiment.  The  Sufis  and 
tlie  Neo-Platonists  ;  the  German,  Sjianish,  and  Freneh  mystics — 
Suzo,  and  Henry  of  Nordlin^en,  Tauler,  Eekart,  John  of  the 
Cross  and  St.  Theresa,  Jaeoh  Bi.‘hmen  and  Emanuel  Swc'denhori;’, 
Madame  Guion  and  ^Madame  Bourignon — these,  and  thc‘  soeieticss 
hv  which  they  wcu’e  surrounded,  all  step  forth  and  live.  TIk^ 
author  does  not  merely  coldly  ipiote  a  hook,  and  mention  a 
iiaiiu',  hut  hrings  tlu‘  reader  fac(‘  to  face  with  tln^  men  of  tin? 
liiiK's,  and  their  opinions.  Jjittle  })aragraphs  a])pc‘ar  which  show 
liow  well  ac(|uainti‘d  the  writer  was  with  tlu*  outward  and  visible 
history  of  the  tinu's  and  their  mamu'rs,  as  well  as  the  inward  and 
spii’itual  state  of  the  men  wliom  he  especially  hrings  lieforeiis. 

Thus,  what  an  ingcuiious  jnc'ce  of  history  is  that  ‘Chronicle  of 
Adolph  Arnheiin’!  With  what  dramatii*  eh'ariu'ss  and  vigour  is 
his  story  told  !  Tie*  old  G(‘rman  cities  ;  the'  old  Gi*rnian  churches 
of  the  midtile  ages;  the  story  of  the  plague;  of  tlie  war;  of 
the  ilagellants  ;  how  stuig  prejiartal  the  way  for  sermons;  how 
the  seeds  of  the'  Beformation  w'ere  sown  and  scattered  ;  tlu^ 
episodes  of  ‘The  Nameless  Wild’;  the  staanoiis  of  Eekart  and 
Taiih'r, — are  introduced  with  the  happiest  grace.  Admir- 
ahle  the  discussions  in  old  (lerinan  streets  afU'r  the  sermon! 
\\('  ar(‘  dispos(‘d  to  present  our  readers  with  this  most  grajihie 
merit's  of  elucidatory  ])ictures  : — 

‘hk2t).  Oct.  St.  J'raiieis’  Day. — AVent  with  Ilennann  this 
morning  to  hear  mass.  JTafitcr  Kckarl  preached  atjain.  J)i\  Tauter 
in  the  church.  How  cveryono  loves  that  man!  As  several  of  his 
Iretliren  made  tlieir  way  to  their  places,  1  saw  the  pcojile  frown  on 
some  of  them,  and  laimli  and  leer  to  each  other  as  two  or  three  of 
them  passed.  They  had  reason,  1  know',  to  hate  and  to  despise  certain 
ninong  them.  Hut  to  Tauler  all  bowed,  and  manv  voices  blessed 
him.  Jlo  has  a  kind  heart  to  feel  for  us,  the  commonalty,  lie 
and  his  sermons  are  one  and  the  same.  He  means  all  he  says,  and 
we  can  understand  much,  at  least,  of  what  ho  means.  There  is  a 
cold  grandeur  about  Alaster  Jkduirt.  He  seems  above  emotion  :  his 
very  face,  all  intellect,  says  it  is  a  weakness  to  feel.  At  him  wr 
wonder;  with  Ataster  Tauler  we  weep.  How  reverently  did  Tauler 
listen,  as  a  son  to  a  father,  to  the  words  of  the  great  doctor.  No 
doubt  he  understood  every  syllable.  He  is  and  shall  he  my  sole 
confessor.  1  will  question  him,  some  day,  concerning  these  lofty 
doctrines  whereby  it  would  seem  that  the  poorest  beggar  may  out- 
pass  in  wisdom  and  in  blessedness  all  the  Popes  of  Christendom. 


Alfred  Vartfjhan.  1 

o2o  ^  || 

.  1'  1.  .4  lo-dav  -.—“Some  i)eoi)lo  are  Rw  seeiii"  (io.l  | 

‘Master  I'A-Uait  ba  ^  ami  would  love  (lod  as iWv  0 

with  tlieir  eyes,  as  ^  f^r  the  luilk  and  lor  the  cheese,  aa.l  1 

love  a  cow  .  j  who  love  tlod  lor  the  sake  1 

‘r  ‘S^uX.  ;? rf  ruXll  eomf.- ;  ll.cy  *■  -  1»™  »«'■*.  >»>  | 

iS'l'ly  ,l.c«.elve.  ...a  •|l™  .iHko  a,ve«  | 

, « oA  i. .  i>“'»rt  i,out  out ,  i..io  tiu*  I.  I 

eau  wholly  iljw.  M  '  and  have  set  his  heart  s«  1; 

Ivirncd  himselt  away  ‘  ^  ^  „o  creatiire  is  to  him  a  comfort,  |- 

entirely  on  the  save  as  far  as  he  may  arvre-  I 

that  he  has  nodcsire  toi  y,„i  as  little  as  thehii-ht  1 

head  therein  the  pure  gooi  ,  eo  little  can  the  pure  soid  hear  I 

eye  can  endure  aught  S  ’"i;  ;t  and  (lid.  To  it  all  I 

auylhiiig  m  it,  any  stain,  .  o  ereatures  in  (iod,  ami  | 

creatures  are  pure  to  cni  >,  ‘  •  •  y,oul  that  she  seetli  | 

(iod  in  all  creatures.  Te. ,  ^  p  T  .,l'.n.  olf,  she  liuds  him  | 

through  herself,  she  ncedeth  no.  o  .  I  | 

h.  herself,  when,  in  her  \  ^  i,  she  in  (iod  ami 

xn'riiKiini. "  "" 

^'''*l'’ltn  slmil  a  man  <>-uly  poor  when  he Js 

creature  will  as  lie  was  '  Xgi,.e  to  liillil  the  will  of  dod, 

the  eternal  truth,  that  so  lou^  a  .  - 

,„d  have  any  desire  irtv  i  ho^^  ""‘''■"i?' 

,,oor.  ile  alone  hath  true  spiritual  poveity 

knows  nothing,  desires  ...irteth  is  to  follow  that  whereto 

,vearenu,stiiudined,-wheredo  weloe.  n  ^ 

taticn  and  strongest  attraction.  The  ninei 

After  the  srrviee,  Hermann  left  me  P  ^  ^,^c!!pl(^  fathered 
,  n.ingled  with  the  er..wd.  There  was  a  k  o  F|1 
before  All  Saints,  discussing  "hat  l  i  ■  hungry,  l'»;" 

,apon-lined  luirgomaster  declared  ^  t.  as  a  wag  pnse^^^^ 

sleepy,  and  that  was  all  he  knew.  Ht  ol’  all  e.vtcrmil 

tidd  him,  obeyed  the  master,  am  .  ^  tickled  that  he  took  the 

AVhereat  the  jolly  eiti/.eii  ^  lucUled 

joker  lunue  to  dine  with  him,  promising  ,  Pcakers  ol 

u  "hole  Tdaek  Torost  of  saner  kraut,  and  beumue 

"''.''rimmeeut  novice  from  ll- country  (lo..king^f.vbl.^- 

caught  trout)  began  to  say,  *•  A\  ell  it  ^  pands  of  our 

llr.  Kekart  received  his  Hi  etorate  irom  ^  ‘  paris,  though  he 

llelv  rather,  though  he  hath  studied  and  ta  „  ‘  yicar-Gencral  m 

h-ulv  hern  Proviiieial  of  our  order  in  S.a\oii\ ,  a  ^ 

llohemia-whore  he  played  the  cat  with  the  mice,  I  can  . 
vet  that  some  things  he  saul  ^^ere - 
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‘“Hold  vour  tongue  for  a  jackass,”  quoth  a  senior  brother,  wiio 
liked  not,  iiletlunks,  to  hear  a  Avhisper  against  the  ortliodoxy  of  the 
order,  by  whomsoever  or  against  whomsoever  uttered. 

‘  “  Jle  is  a  blasphemer,”  said  a  friar.  (lood  people,  did  not  you 
hear  him  say  that  wliat  burned  in  Ik'U  was  the  Nothing?  Then 
nothing  burns;  c’/y/o,  then‘  is  no  liell.” 

“‘1  don’t  think  ho  l)elieves  in  (Jod  at  all,”  cried  one: — **  Did  ho 
not  say  something  about  caring  no  more  for  (Jod  than  for  a  stone  ?” 

‘“Ay,  but,”  urged  the  friar,  “no  hell,  and  so  no  purgatory — 
think  oVthat.  AVhy,  ho  hasswo|)t  the  universe  as  clean  of  tlie  devil 
ns  a  housewite’s  platter  at  a  christening.” 

‘Some  one  iti  the  crowd  shouted  out,  “  That  fellow  cares  not  wliat 
becomes  of  (Jod,  but  he  can’t  give  up  his  devil.”  AVhereupon  tlie 
IViar  grew  very  red  in  the  lace,  as  we  all  laughed,  hut  could  not 
hethink  him  of  any  answer,  and  wont  capped  with  the  name  of 
r>: other  Ih’im^tone  ever  after. 

“‘What  was  that  he  said,”  asked  a  slip-shod,  sottish-looking 
tailor,  ‘‘about  doing  what  you  like,  and  that  is  what  (Jod  likes  r” 

‘“Friends,”  cries  next  a  rainbow-coloured,  dandified  puppy,  a 
S(\  retary  of  the  bishop’s,  stroking  the  down  of  a  would-be  moustache, 
cviilcntly,  as  yet,  only  in  a  state  of  Decoming  (JVrnJcn) — I  would 
fain  have  moderately  kicked  him - 

“‘i\Iy  friends,”  (smiling  with  a  patronising  blandness  at  the 
tailor,)  “you  are  right;  the  public  morals  are  in  danger.  Flvil  men 
and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse.  Dut  the  Jloly  C’hurch  will 
protect  her  children.  A\^e  have  heard  pestilent  heresy  this  day. 
To  hear  that  man  talk,  you  would  fancy  he  thought  there  was  as 
much  divinity  in  his  little  linger  as  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Virgin 
.Mother  of  God.” 

‘  Whereupon  up  starts  a  little  man  whom  1  knew  for  one  of  t’  e 
bri  thivn  of  the  Free  Spirit — takes  his  place  on  a  stone  that  lay  in 
the  mud  of  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  begins — “  Good  people,  did 
you  not  hear  the  Doctor  say  that  those  who  cannot  understand  his 
(loct  rine  are  to  hold  by  the  common  faitli  ?  Did  not  Saint  Peter  say 
of  the  Epistles  of  the  blessed  Saint  Paul  that  there  were  somethings 
therein  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  ignorant  would  \M’i‘st  to 
their  own  destruction  ?  I’ll  tell  you  the  ignorance  he  means  and  tho 
knowledge  he  means.  Friend  Grisjiin  there,  whom  you  carried  home 
(hunk  in  a  barrow  last  night,  and  blaster  Secretary  here,  who  trans¬ 
gresses  in  likewise  and  worse  in  a  daintier  style,  and  hath,  hy  the 
way,  as  much  perfumery  about  him  as  though  the  scent  thereof, 
rising  towards  heaven,  were  so  much  incense  for  t!ic  taking  away  of 
his  many  sins — they  arc  a  couple  of  St.  Paul’s  ignoramuses.  The 
knowledge  St.  Paul  means  is  the  thoughtful  love  of  doing  the  right 
th  ing  for  the  love  of  Christ.  Put  the  !k)pe  himself  may  be  one  of 
tlicso  witless  ones,  if  the  love  of  sin  b('  stronger  in  liim  than  the  love 
of  holiness.  J'b.e  preaching  of  all  tlie  twelve  Apostles  would  he 
turned  to  misehief  and  to  license  by  sucli  as  you,yoii  feather-hraincnl, 
civ(‘t-tanned  puppet  of  a  man,  you  adulterous,  (piilhdriving 
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.  ,  c..,.v,.Hrv  ami  Aai’ted  ioi'AiU'd;  5ut  an 

‘“Seize  Laover  lie  rolled  into  the  mire,  "riev- 

apprentice  put  out  lim  ^  i,is  „av  feathers,  whde  the  little 

Sy  l>«“  *  8  ,„„fclu.  e™.  I  w. 

mail  miiigleil  with  the  lav  i  „  1  i  iii  a  darhiioss  ami  a 

he  is  out  of  Strasburg.  or  e  inaj^  ^ 

solitude  pl,t  of  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  ivitli 

cdly ;  1  suppose 

him.  lie  liad  right,  ''''"tici,  o  j  scarcely  erased, wlieii 

‘  The  contusion  created  >  ^p^telv  Ibrm  of  ISIastcr  Eekart  liiiii- 

]  *„v  navMKinS  «l.»  ■».  >■  I'rir  ", 

liecn,  and  appeared  aboi  ‘Whereon  he  spiohe  as  follous. 

“  Hear  the  Doctor.  ''^''.^  ^  ^11  who  longed  and  prayed  hill  eiglit 

<“  There  was  once  a  leaniedi^  inmthewayof 

hlesscdncts.”  ,1  fnmid  there  a  poor  man  whose  hit  mfe 

‘  “  So  thither  ho  went,  and  luuml  thL  1  scarce  three 

Ti;  Jo:::'  8'"«  »«■" “  ^7 

i, ad  1  aught  but  prosi^  answerest  thou 

‘“lloavou  save  tliee,  saui 

Q  n 

SO  r  ,1 

<  “  1  wMs  never  oiker  Ikaii  sa\od. 

<  “  y.^ihiin  to  me  this,  for  1  undersUind  noh  „„  od 

‘“AVillimdv,”  ‘luoth  the  poor  man.  hungered,  1 

1,  ever  had  an  ill  morrow,  for  e.,ir  weather 

1  "7l  freeziim,  doth  it  hail,  snow,  ^  'I'hoii 

praise  (‘Od;  ami  irie/.nv  had  never  ill  nmi.oi'. 

;,,thul,  1  praise  God;  u’ul  ^  heen  never  unprospero.  s  lor 

didst  say,  (iod  pron>rr  ''ee.  1  {7'7,J7"that  what  he  doth  h  • 

>  K”" •<;  5Lr“  “liiii.  for «.  s>'  ;t  r ? .  i 


li 


(lids^T  say, ^  1  know  that  avuul  . 

HitHeS  nS 

awer  adversity.  Thou  ^of  God,  and  1  have  so 

“  what  wouldst  thou  do  then?”  .  .•  ..i-  ihevefroim 

.  ,  •  .i  .  l.,.n  V  1 1 T  i  <r 


what  wouldst  tkou  do  tkeii  r'  i  i.ij  him  hack  tkcrcfroiu* 

<  “  i-ast  me  into  hell?  Dis  goodness  , withal.  0«o 

Vet  if  he  did.  I  should  have  two  arms  ‘"'Hh  his  hole  hmnam  .'- 

•irmistrue  Ihimilitv,  and  therewith  am  T  one  (lodhead.l 

\  d  wit  the  right  mm  of  Love,  that  .1^^  't''  >"? “  (,,,i  hhew^f' 

And  even  so.  1  would  sooner  be  ni  hell, 
heaven,  an  1  lu't  have  iliin. 


‘  Then  iiiulertsluod  this  iNlaster  that  true  Abandonment,  with  utter 
Abn^onient,  was  the  nearest  way  to  God. 

‘  Alorcover  the  AFaster  asked,  “  Prom  whence  comest  t’noii  ?” 

‘  “  IVom  God.” 

‘  “  Wliere  hast  thou  found  G  od  ?  ” 

‘  “  Where  1  a])andoned  all  ereatiiros.  1  am  a  king.  INFy  kingdom 
is  niv  soul.  All  my  powers,  within  and  wdthout,  do  homage  to  my 
soul*  Ttiis  kingdom  is  greater  than  any  kingdom  on  the  earth.” 

“‘What  hath  Irrouglit  thee  to  this  perfeetion  ?” 

‘  “  Aly  silence,  my  heavenward  thonghts,  my  union  wdth  Gorl.  l^'or 
1  could  rest  in  notliing  less  than  God.  Now  1  have  found  God,  and 
have  everlasting  rest  and  joy  in  Jlim.” 

‘AV'ith  that  blaster  Eekart  ceased,  and  went  on  his  way  again, 
having  us  in  wonderment ;  and  1  w’atehed  him,  as  far  as  I  could  see 
along  the  winding  street,  walking  on  under  the  overhanging  gables, 
with  his  steady  step  and  abstract  air*,  and  his  silvc'r  locks  tluttering 
out  in  the  wind  from  under  his  doctor’s  hat.  When  1  looked  round, 
I  t'oinid  myself  almost  alone,  lie  is  a  holy  man,  let  what  will  ho 
said  about  heresy.’ 

Scniotiines,  ns  w'o  liave  said,  wdtli  a  vivid  humour,  ho  skc‘telu‘s 
with  a  touch  of  his  crayon  a  sjriritiud  history.  Uma;  an*  [i 
tow  illustrations: —  ■ 

St.John  of  the  Ceoss  was  consumed  hy  an  insatiable  love  of 
sn  fieri  ng- — 

Take  i)ain3,”  he  says,  to  give  your  name  an  ill  savour  ;  burrow' 
(le(*p  and  dee|'cr  imder  heaped  ohlocpiy,  and  yon  are  safe.”  Thus  is 
th(‘  odour  of  sanctity  best  secured  ;  and  the  disguised  saint  resembles 
that  eastern  ])rince  who  eoneeah'd  himself  from  his  pursuers  beneath 
a  heap  of  onions,  lest  the  fragrance  of  his  perfunu's  should  betray 
him.’ 

Si.  Tho 


wore 

throe 

iiKtr- 


/•O.sv/ — 

‘  AV(‘  have  seen  how  instantaneously  Theresa  could  attain  at  times 
this  oblivious  self-reduction.  Her  soul  falls  prost rate,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  attire  of  faculties,  but  rises,  stri|)ped  of  all  in  a  moment.  Not 
nior(‘  dexterously  was  the  fallen  Andnwv  hairscrvicc  strij)ped  in  a 
twinkliiig  l)y  the  Highlanders,  so  that  he  who  tumbled  down  a  well- 
clothed,  decent,  serving-man,  stood  up  “  a  forked,  uncased,  hald- 
p:d(>d,  beggarly-looking  scarecrow'.”  John  of  the  Gross  describes 
with  almost  scicntitic  method  the  process  of  spiritual  unclothing, — 
pn'aches  a  smacs  of  sermons  on  the  sm*ccssiv(‘  removal  of  each  in- 
tegmiumt,— and  jH'roralcs  on  tin'  hlcssc'd  rodnctioii  of  tho  soul  to  a 
f^iil)ernaiiiral  state  of  naturi*.’ 


iievi'r 
VC  so 


Jtvh  mvn — 

GJlim])scs,  and  snatches,  and  notions  of  possible  reply  to  his 
(picstions,  raving  through  as  from  holes  in  a  shutter,  reveal  the 
clouds  of  dust  in  that  unsw'e[)t  l)rain  of  liis,  w’here  medical 
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recipes  nnd  tlieoloo-ioal  doctrines,  tlie  liard  names  of  alcliemv  . 

.iJnibanir"!  .  ">^''3 

‘  Often  does  it  seem  as  though  now,  surelv.  a  oon.llr  „  •  , 
were  at  hand,  and  Itehmen  were  about  to  sav  sometlnn<» 
m.d  transparent:  the  forest  opens-a  little  cleared  land";  d  S’ 
ible— a  solitary  homestead  or  a  charcoal-burner’s  hut  •mnon. 
indicate  the  verge  of  this  interminable  Ardennes  foixU  o  •  «n 
blit  only  a  little  further  on,  the  trees  shut  out  the  sky  ao'ih/ 
It  was  but  an  iiiteistice,  not  the  limit;  and  the  wild  underwo.'.J  a  ,1 
liress  of  trunks  embarrass  and  obseuro  our  course  as  before  It 
some  poor  relief  when  llehmen  pauses  aud  fetches  hreath  to  roiilo 
the  devil,  and  in  homely  earnest  calls  him  a  damned  stiiikin.-  <.,ni 
<•1  asks  liini  liow  Jio  rclislies  liis  prospects.’  o  *  > 

7/o!  II  ((/  JhoD  iis'iHs — ‘  t'liristi:iiiity  Ficizen  Out.’ 

Iliesi'  are  illustrations  ol  the  liiiiiioiirs  of  our  author  ]!ii( 
tlic  more  abounding  wealth  of  the  book  is  its  niarwllons  fer- 
tihty  of  imagery.  Hero  are  a  few  ilhistrations  of  this  faculty : 

TEXTS  or  scKiPTuai:,  whexciiej)  hy  tiii;  mystics  fuom  tiieih 

man timate  ueeations. 

How  forlorn  do  those  texts  of  Scripture  look  that  vou  discern 
scattered  oyer  the  works  of  such  writers,  so  manifestly  ■transported 
Irom  a  region  ct  vitality  and  warmth  to  an  expanse  of  harremiess. 

tl'P  context  look  still  more  sterile,  and  while  they  say 
t  leic  must  be  hie  w;ac/c7ic/r,  seem  to  aflirm,  no  less  emplialiealiv, 
t  hat  it  IS  not  in  the  neighbourhood  ahout  them.  'I’hey  remind  nie 
ot  lho.se  leaves  troin  the  chestnut  and  the  birch  I  oiice  observe, I 
upon  a  glacier.  I  here  they  lay,  foreign  manifestly  to  the  tieeless 
«01  d  111  which  they  were  lound;  the  ice  appeared  to  have  sliriiiik 
tiom  them,  and  they  from  the  ice  ;  each  isolated  leal  had  made  itself 
.1  lup-ivc  laMlj  a  liny  open  sarcophagus  of  crystal,  in  wliicliit 
UK  lam,  perhaps  lor  several  winters.  Doubtless,  a  tempest,  wliioli 
i.i,  >01  n \i  Xing  some  pleasant  valley  far  down  bciie;ith,  and  teariiii’ 

^  niiist  lia\e  wliirlotl  tliem  up  tliitlior.  Vot  tlic  v('rv  i^rc- 
semv  ot  llu'  captives  roproaelictl  the  poverty  of  i]u‘  Suow  Kin^^  who 
(  1  ainei  lein,  testityin^  as  tliey  did  to  a  genial  clinic  clsowhoro, 
that  ice-world  could  no  more  i)ut  lorth,  llican  can 
(>f  the  SpTr't  i^iouy^iiis,  the  ripening  “fruits 

taulek. 

lolloping  Dionysius,  that  areh-mystagoguo,  he  does  indeed 
invite  the  trembling  soul  into  the  sliadows  of  a  ])ivino  darkness, 
w  11  u  in  no  speedic  attribute  or  act  is  perecmtihle  to  the  hnllled 
‘  across  that  j)rotound  obscure  and  utter  silenee, 

P^ *^*^'pDble,  some  incense  from  the  eimscT  of  the 
h  der  Jh-other-lho  eternal  ]Iigh  I>,-iest.  It  is  a  dai-kn(‘ss,  hut 
k  \  an  OIK  as  we  liave  wlieii  we  close  our  eyes  after  spectacles  of 
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— a  (larkuess  luniiuoiis  aud  living  with  the  hovering  residue 
ot‘  splendours  visible  no  longer.  It  is  a  silence,  but  such  an  one 
as  we  have  after  sweet  music — a  silence  still  stirred  by  inward 
echoes,  and  repetitions,  and  Heating  fragments  of  melodies  that  have 
ce:l^’ed  to  fall  upon  the  ear.  It  seems  a  ehilling  purity,  a  hueless 
y^>il__l)iit  sueh  a  veil  as  the  snowfall  lays  upon  an  Alpine  chuich- 
vard,  hiding  all  colour  but  not  all  form,  aud  Ldiowiiig  \is  still  where 
the  crosses  are.  lly  their  fruits  we  know  these  mystics.  No  men 
aiiiinated  by  a  love  so  Christ-like  as  was  theirs,  could  have  put  an 
abstraction  in  the  place  of  Christ.’ 

We  (pioto  too  lengthily,  we  fear;  not,  however,  if  we  shall 
induce  any  who  have  not  turned  to  these  delightful  volumes  to 
lake  them  down  from  the  shelf,  and  stiidv  them  closelv  and 
reverently.  Here  is  a  most  admiral de  painting  of 

eu  I  etude. 

‘  'fliis  painting  rej)resented  a  female  ligurc,  simply  clad  in  sombre 
garments,  sitting  on  a  fragment  of  rock  at  the  summit  of  a  high 
bill.  On  her  head  hung  a  garland,  half  untwined,  from  neglcet, 
wliicli  had  been  fantastieally  woven  of  eypress,  bound  about  with 
lieart’s-ense.  ]\rany  llowors  of  the  heart ’s-ease  bad  dropped  otf, 
withered  ;  some  were  lying  unheeded  in  her  lap.  Her  face  was 
bent  downward ;  its  expression  ])erfectly  calm,  and  the  east  of  sad¬ 
ness  it  wore  rather  recorded  a  past,  than  betrayed  a  present  sorrow. 
Her  eyes  were  tixod  pensively,  and  without  seeming  to  see  them,  on 
the  thin  hands  which  lay  folded  on  her  knees.  No  anxious  eilbrt  of 
thought  contracted  that  ])laeid  brow;  no  eager  aspiration  lifted 
those  meekly-drooping  eyelids. 

‘At  her  feet  lay,  on  her  right,  tlie  little  brasier  in  wliicli  she  bad 
carried  lier  lire,  still  emitting  its  grey  curls  i)f  smoke;  and  on  her 
left,  the  overturned  water-urn — a  Fortunatiis-purse  of  water, — from 
vhoso  silver  hollow  an  inexhaustible  stream  welled  out,  and  leaping 
down,  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  rocks. 

‘Behind  her  lay  two  wastes,  stretching  from  cast  to  west, 
fhe  vast  tracts,  visible  from  her  far-seeing  mountain,  wci’e  faintly 
presented  in  the  distance  of  the  picture.  Ihit  they  wore  never 
looked  upon ;  her  hack  was  toward  them;  they  belonged  to  a  past 
nev(‘r  remembered.  In  tlie  cast  sindched  level  lands,  covered  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  with  C(dd  grey  inundation.  Here  and  there 
eoaUblaek  ridges  aud  dots  indicated  the  highest  grounds  still  imper- 
Icetly  submerged;  and  in  some  places  clouds  of  steam,  water-spouts, 
and  jets  of  stones  and  mire, — even  boulders  of  rock,  hurled  stream- 
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not  even  the  bittern  Bhall  be  there,  with  his  foot  to  print  the  ooze 
witli  his  wing  to  shadow  the  sleeping  shallows,  with  liis  orj  to  de! 
dare  it  all  a  desolation. 

‘  In  the  western  background,  the  saintly  art  of  Queen  Quietude 
has  made  a  whole  biirnt-odering  of  the  cedar  shades,  and  ilowerv 
labyrinths,  and  angel-builded  crystal  domes  of  Paradise,— most  fraij. 
rant  liolocaust  that  ever  breathed  against  the  sky  !  Those  volumes  of 
doud  along  the  west,  through  which  the  sun  is  going  down  with 
dimned  and  doubtful  lustre  (as  though  his  had  been  th.e  liand  whirh 
put  the  torch  to  such  a  burning) — they  are  heavy  v.ith  spiov 
odours.  Such  sweet  wonders  of  tlic  Eden  woodlands  cannot  hut 
give  out  sweetness  in  their  dying.  The  heavens  grow  dusk  ami 
slumbrous  with  so  much  incense.  A  dreamy  faintness  from  the  laden 
air  weighs  down  the  sense.  It  seems  time  to  sku'p — for  us,  for  all 
nature,  to  sleep,  weary  of  terrestrial  grossness  and  of  mortal  limi¬ 
tation, — to  sleep,  that  all  may  awake,  made  new  ;  and  so,  transformed 
divinely  to  the  lirst  ideal,  have  divine  existence  only,  and  (lod  he  all 
and  in  all.  For  God  is  love,  and  when  hope  and  fear  are  dead,  then 
love  is  all. 

‘  Somewhat  thus  did  Gower  describe  his  ]ncturc ;  whereon,  in 
truth,  he  had  expended  no  little  art, — such  a  ha/.c  of  repose  and 
likewise  of  unreality,  liad  he  contrivi'd  to  throw  over  this  work  of 
iancy  ;  and  such  a  tone  had  ho  given,  both  to  the  work  of  the  iiiv 
on  tlio  one  side,  and  to  that  of  the  water  on  the  other.  The  lire 
did  not  seem  a  cruel  tire,  nor  the  water  an  inhospitable  water. 
Giddeii  lines  of  light  from  the  snn,  and  rose-red  rellections  ironi 
clouds  whose  breasts  were  feathered  with  tire,  rested  on  the  heads  of 
the  waves,  where  the  great  Hood  lay  rocking.  The  very  ruins  ot 
Paradise, — those  charred  tree-trunks — those  dusty  river-hods— that 
shrivelled  boskage  and  white  grass, — did  not  look  utterly  forlorn. 
Some  of  the  glassy  walls  still  stood,  shining  like  rubies  in  the  sunset, 
and  glittering  at  their  basements  and  tlieir  gateways  with  solid  tails 
and  ])ools  of  gold  and  silver,  where  their  rich  adornment  had  run 
<Iown  molten  to  their  feet.  The  Destroyer  was  the  Purilier;  and  the 
waiting  sigh  for  renewal  was  full  of  trust.’ 

It  is  possible  that  .some  grave  readers  may  not  like  lids  mctli'’'! 
of  writing  sober  histories,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  tliat  Mr. 
Vaughan  puts  no  word  into  the  mouth  of  any  (d  his  lu'roc.s 
di‘scrihes  no  scone  for  which  he  has  not  the  warrant  (d  ld.st«>riea 
documents.  Reading  tliis  hook  and  the  Essays  on  Origenaut 
Savonarola,  we  cannot  hut  regret  tlio  loss  id  the  (’hurch  llidoi) 
In*  would  have  written  ;  in  his  clear  hut  hrilliaut,  his  hminedhiit 
ornamented  page,  we  should,  for  the  first  lime,  have  seen  tin 
History  of  the  (’hurch  ;  with  a  sympathy,  tlirowing  itselt  hack  t a 
times,  and  events,  and  men,  and  therefore  able  to  describe, 
.should  have  had  conjoined,  that  ]nctorial  magnificence  wlucli  i> 
so  necessary  to  make  ordinary  minds  comprelienJ  an  opocli,  an' 
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tlio  wisdom  and  knowledge  essential  to  sum  up  clearly  and  com- 
])relionsively  tlie  meaning  of  a  dispute,  and  its  issue  and  origin, 
;is  well  as  the  stream  of  events  lying  hehveen.  For  lie  had  that 
fiiculty  s«^  eminently,  the  faculty  of  genius,  the  ]mw'er  to  ])crceive 
the  event,  and  clearly  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  mix  in  all  the 
liiiiTV  and  the  turbulence  of  its  agitation,  and  yet  not  to  be 
absorbed  by  it,  even  in  the  crowd,  jostling  along  with  the  multi- 
titudo  to  be  a  spectator  only  ;  seeing  all  ])arts  and  sides,  and 
taking  no  ])art  or  side.  After  thronging  tlirough  the  streets 
with  Adolidi  Arnhein,  or  visiting  Bernard  at  Clairvaux,  or  pay¬ 
ing  Ids  debt  of  pilgrimage  to  Suso  or  ]\Ierswin,  and  hearing  the 
whole  discourse  of  the  Vision  of  the  Nine  Rocks,  or  to  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  or  to  Theresa,  he  returns  to  his  own  study,  and  separates 
liiinsclf  from  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  lie  has,  apparently, 
no  lu'cessity  to  reason  with  himself;  ho  has  not  lu'cn  fascinated  ; 
ho  relates  his  impressions,  and  prejiares  for  another  pilgrimage: 
lioiice  he  is  not  himself  a  mystic;  he  has  not  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  mystics.  He  evidently  loves  Tauler — who  does  not,  who 
knows  liim? — and  he  gives  a  large  measure  of  belief  to  Tauler  ; 
hut,  like  as  a  physician  who  listens  to  the  wondrous  account  (d’ 
some  ])atient,  who  ‘sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams,’  but  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  illusion,  so  he  lays  his  finger  on  the 
spring  of  the  hallucination  and  the  charm  ;  and  ]K‘rha])S  he  has  too 
nmcli  inditference, — ])erha]is  we  feel  sometiuK's  that  he  is  almost 
t(Ki  cold,  that  he  praises  ■ 
make  his  ‘Hours  with  the 
and  the  writer  can,  at  w 
souls  of  Atherton,  or  Willougldiy,  oi'  (Jower  ;  and  the  conversation 
easily  gives  the  0])])ortunity  of  glancing  through  many  varying 
emotions  at  a  singh^  convmsation.  We  could  have  wished  for 
more  upon  the  mystics  of  Puritanism,  and  some  names  were 
worthy  of  mention,  whicdi  seem  even  to  have  escaped  the  (fargan- 
tuau  bibliopolic  appetite  of  our  author — St(‘rry,  and  Sykes,  and 
espc'cially  Everard  ;  the  mystics  of  the  Society  of  Fiiends  also, 
after  (teorgo  Fox  ;  especially  ]>eautiful  and  holy  Isaac  l\‘nning- 
tou,  and  the  later  English  Neo-Platonists,  (‘specially  the  Atlant(‘an 
Ralph  Cudwortli,  and  Henry  Moiv,  who,  although  numtiemed  by 
our  author,  ])orha]>s  merited  more  s])ace.  But  what  ungracious 
littl  oness  is  this,  to  iind  in  vohim(\s  so  W(‘althy  with  every  kind 
<>t  knowledge  the  few  slight  omissions!  It  is  to  iind  fault  with  th(j 
‘►ccan,  which  fills  all  the  bays,  because  it  does  not  take  yet  mori' 
trouble,  and  also  fill  all  our  pails. 

The  fe  ature  of  Alfred  VaughaiTs  jnind  was  beauty ;  in  Iiis  life 
he  was  imxst  loveable,  and  all  who  knew  him  drop  their  toiujs  to 
pathos  and  tenderness  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  That  in  which 


:oo  little.  Tt  was  a  very  ha])py  idc'a  to 
Mystics’ a  kind  of ‘Fiiends  in  Council  ;’ 
ill  and  i)l(‘asure,  animate  the  separate' 
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lie  was  most  (loticloiit  was  force  ;  yet  ibrce  was  there,  Imt  huKleu 
There  was  force  sulhcient  for  the  accomplisliineiit  of  tlie  work  to 
wliicli  lie  set  himself.  Some  iniiuls  are  projectiles,  with  uii(|uiot 
ciierL,fy,  they  are  perp(‘tiially  invading  new  regions  and  minds 
they  are  never  stationary  ;  others  are  like  Imildings,  thev  iiovit 
visit,  Imi  they  coinjiel  others  to  visit  Iheni.  e^  perhapj!,  had 
hotter  Siiy  that  the  first  older  of  mind,  like  a  shij>,  carries  its 
freightage  to  every  shoi\' ;  the  other  stands  like  St.  Peter’s,  acen- 
niiiiating  within  it.->elf  the  treasure,  tlie  art,  and  the  heauty  of 
ages.  To  this  order  of  Jiiind  belongs  tliat  of  our  writer  ;  he  lloes 
not  compel  the  liomage  of  those  who  do  not  know  him  ;  he  lias 
this  privilege.  Ids  name  will  not  he  mentioned  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  and  appreciate.  It  is,  in  this  dav,  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  a  fame  secluded  from  the  pert  remarks  (d‘  ignor¬ 
ance  and  impudence,  for  we  Iiave  reached  a  period  when  the 
ciaiwd  of  readers  fancy  tliem.selves  competent  to  ])ronounce  a  ver¬ 
dict  upon  most  of  the  master-] lieces  of  genius.  That  which  g(K‘s 
abroad  from  its  own  work,  ex|K)ses  itself  to  this  ;  our  writer  liad 
tlu‘  clearness  of  the  crystal,  and  sometimes  its  refracting  rays 
really  look,  and  esjiecially  at  a  distance,  like  the  rolling  of  tiie 
torrent.  It  is  a  dithcult  thing,  no  doubt,  to  supply  that  which  cul¬ 
ture  takes  away.  This  very  likely  accounts,  too,  for  the  scant  praise 
he  gives,  (hdture  makes  us  fastidious — ‘  We  gain  in  polish  what 
W(‘  lose  in  nerve.’  That  word  cultuie,  indeed,  is  a  coniparativelv 
new'  word — it  is  most  expressive,  for  it  implies  more  than  mere 
instruction,  more  than  mere  education — it  implies  the  union  of 
the  two  ;  instruction,  wduch  is  the  inlaying  of  mere  mental  ma¬ 
terial  ;  and  (‘ducation,  which  is  the  vital,  active,  moral  devclo})- 
ment,  and  harmony  of  being.  It  is  possible  to  have  one  or  the 
other  alone — Imt  it  is  impossible  to  be  cultured  without  the  two  in 
union.  Hence,  if  <mr  author  seems  sometimes  to  w'ant  force,  it 
is  because  lie  had  breadth.  Broad  rivers  move  with  a  slow’  nnx- 
jesty,  but  they  move  with  a  real  force,  which  is  more  to  nature, 
and  more  illustrative  of  nature’s  ways,  than  the  plunge  and  u])- 
roar  ot  the  torrent.  Y(.‘t,  the  torrent  will  sometimes  seem  the 
more  ])ictures(]ue  thing  ;  it  is  not  the  most  powerful  thing, 

\  aughan  wiis  one  of  a  new"  race  of  ministers  of  the  Nonconformist 
scliool — one  of  a  race  which  needs  multiplying.  How'  is  it  that 
we  only  h(‘ar  ot  the  necessity  of  ministers  to  the  masses,  and  the 
multitudes?  By  all  means;  but  let  us  have  ministers  to  the  edu¬ 
cated,  too.  Do  not  converted  and  cultured  ])coplc  need  ti> ‘sec 
thoir  teacliers  ?’  ^leii  can  no  more  be  prevented  from  exploring  the 
deeper  forests  ot  thought,  than  they  can  be  prevented  from  living 
Are  not  scholars  to  have  their  ministers,  then?  In  that  case,  it  they 
are  not,  very  hard  for  them.  Men  of  intelligence,  men  who^c 
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souls  arc  eininontly  rcvcrontial,  cinlnoiitly  ciniilativo  of  holiness, 
men  of  fine  taste.  The  CTiirch  of  Knoland  does  not  minister,  or 
l>iit  little,  to  this  class,  from  its  pulpits :  we  are  desirous  of  re- 
i^ardiui^  Alfred  Vaughan  as  one  of  a  type  of  a  noble  race  ofteaeliers, 
rare  indeed,  but  to  be  thouglit  of  as  most  desirable  for  the  p('- 
culiar  necessities  of  our  age. 

How  enviable  is  such  a  rest  as  liis  to  whom  all  is  now  known 
jiud  all  realized  I  Luther  arrived  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday  at 
Krfurth  ;  he  descended  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  in 
which,  some  years  before,  he  had  taken  the  monastic  habit.  It 
was  nightfall ;  a  little  wooden  cross  over  the  tomb  of  a  brother 
wlioin  he  had  known,  and  who  had  recently  dc'parted  sweetly  in 
the  Lord,  arrested  his  attention,  and  almost  sent  a  trouble  into 
his  soul.  Luther  was  no  longer  the  ])oor  wandering  iriar.  Jlis 
])ower  eipialled  that  of  Charles  V.  All  men  had  their  e3’cs  on 
him.  That  morning  he  had  heard  that  the  (‘mp(‘ror  was  about 
to  resist,  as  he  said  in  his  imperial  rescri])t,  though  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  blood,  of  his  dignity,  and  the  fortune  of  his  empire  ; 
and  Jaitlua*  had  sung  his  Avidl-known  psalm,  ‘A  sure  stronghold 
our  (»od  is  still.’  But  that  tomb  of  the  lowl}^  monk  recalled  him  to 
liimself  He  pointed  it  to  Dr.  donas.  ‘See  tluu’e  he  resis,’ 

said  he,  ‘and  1 - .’  He  could  not  finish.  After  a  while 

he  returned  to  it  and  sat  down  on  the  lowly  grave.  Tlu're 
he  remained  more  than  an  hour,  till  he  was  reminded  that 
the  convent  bell  had  tolled  the  hour  of  sleep.  Well  might 
that  heart,  in  which  the  tempests  were  still  gathering,  in 
the  world  so  full  of  storm  and  strife,  weep  at  the  image 
of  that  ([uiet  grave.  The  Papist  chroniclers  triuinjdi  over 
Luth(‘r  by  that  still  tomb  in  that  calm  Krfurth  twilight. 
They  ina}^  spare  themselves.  Such  moments  conu^  ofhui  to 
ev(‘n  far-feebler  and  less-troubled  men.  Lven  to  us,  reader 
and  writc'r,  the  (juiet  niemoiy  of  the  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  historian  of  the  mystics — to  him,  ‘  lif(‘  is  all  before,  and 
death  all  behind,’ — how  hallowing  and  (juieting  it  is  to  ihiidv  of 
what  he  is,  and  where  he  is.  The*  child  of  light,  sah?  bc^yond ;  the 
dri'amer ;  gloriously  awake  in  that  heaven.  Inmgination  and 
alfectiun  realised,  and  ho}>eand  memory  one. 
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WE  receive  \vitli  respect  all  that  M.  Monlalenihert  give  s  to  the 
world.  No  doubt  ill  an  age  of  universal  sceptieisiu  ln'  is  a 
l)eliever,  and  he  is  earnest  in  the  avowal  of  his  faith,  ]»ut  lie  can 
Ijo  very  abusive,  and  his  bigotry  and  intolerance  huny  liim  into 
errors  whicli  sometimes  even  look  like  falsehoods ;  he  has 
chosen  a  most  fascinating  subject,  and  he  has  illustrated  it  from 
a  large  amount  of  very  curious  reading,  from  which  we  gath<‘r 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  monks  for  all  that  the  middle  or 
earlier  ages  have  transmitted  to  us — that  civilisation  originated  iu 
the  cloister,  was  organised  there,  and  thence  stejijied  forth 
througli  the  village  and  tlie  city  to  lilessthc  race.  M.  Moiitah  ia- 
bert  has  given  to  us  a  series  of  most  grajdiic  and  interesting 
})ictures,  but  they  are  overdrawn  ;  his  inferences  are  most 
unjust  and  illogical  ;  he  might  as  well  command  us  to  ste]i  hack 
to  the  old  Roman  states,  and,  observing  there  many  things  we 
have  not  in  our  modern  society,  call  ujioii  us  to  condole  with 
liiin  the  absence  of  that  mild  and  merciful  and  strong  misrule; 
vv  travelling  hack  to  Athens,  and  finding  how  much  civilisation 
found  a  footing  amidst  the  ardent  people  of  that  city,  deplore  onr 
recreant  tastes  in  ahandoning  the  catholic  and  ameliorating 
niannm’s  of  that  graceful  Paganism.  If  the  age  of  monasteries  l»c 
the  normal  age  of  the  world  in  our  enthusiastic  writers  estima¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  hy  travelling  a  little  further  back,  wc  may  tind  !» 
still  liiglua*  normal  state,  ddie  volumes  before  us  are  very  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  We  soon  become  iiccustoiiK‘d  to  the  intolerant 
tone  of  the  writer,  and  aece})t  bis  work  as  ii  rich  eolK‘ction  oi 
extravagant  and  mythic  incident  written  to  prove  that  monks 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  monasteries  were  always  the  gates  ol 
heavtai:  we  cannot  accept  it  as  history.  The  writer  has  nut  tlic 
temper  of  the  historian,  he  has  not  the  ealniness  or  the  wisdom 
ot  the  historic  method  ;  we  cannot  trust  his  book,  while  yet  we  do 
not  (loubt  Jiim.  But  we  know  that  it  is  tlie  (piality  of  love  to 
believe  all  things  ;  and  Moiitalembert  loves  monks  so  lu^artilv 
that  be  believes  all  tilings  about  them,  however  crediMe  or 
incredible.  The  volumes  would  have  gained  greatly  laid  their 
tiansports  been  modified  ;  hud  the  writer  held  more  coiiiuKUid 
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Sentimental  Elegy  upon  Monastic  Institutions. 

anil  control  over  the  copiousness  of  his  own  language  ;  had  there 
been  more  civility  in  his  tone  towards  his  age,  Ave  will  not  say 
towards  Protestants,  because  wii  know  that  a  good  Catholic 
eannot  use  civility  to  them.  M.  ^lontaleinbert  goes  into  spasms 
and  hysterics  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  heinous  recession  of  the 
ai^os  from  monkery.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  lose  sight  of  all 
other  society  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  spectacle  of  tlie 
state  of  French  society  around  liiin  ;  he  speaks  of 

‘  Our  modern  society,  in  which  individual  man,  conscious  that  ho 
is  nothing,  that  he  has  neither  a  root  in  the  past  nor  an  inlhience 
upon  the  future,  prostrates  himself  entirely  before  the  idol  of  the 
uianiciit,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  right  of  demolishing,  of  be¬ 
traying,  and  of  forgetting  it  on  the  morrow.* 

lie  ])Ours  forth  a  strain  of  sentimental  elegy  upon  monastic 
institutions : — 


‘  Now  all  has  disappeared  :  that  fountain  of  the  purest  and  most 
iiiolfensive  happiness  to  be  found  upon  earth  is  exhausted:  that 
generous  stream  which  llowed  through  ages  in  waves  of  incessant 
and  fruitful  intercession  is  dried  up.  AV^e  miglit  say  a  vast  interdict 
had  been  cast  upon  the  world.  That  melodious  voice  which  tho 
monks  raised  day  and  night  from  the  bosom  of  a  thousand  sanctu¬ 
aries  to  assuage  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  draw  down  peace  and  joy 
into  Christian  hearts,  is  silenced  among  us.  Those  fair  and  dear 
cluirehes,  where  so  many  generations  of  our  lathers  resorted  to  seek 
consolation,  courage  and  strength  to  strive  against  the  evils  of  life, 
arc  fallen.  Those  cloisters  which  ollered  a  safe  and  noble  asylum  to 
all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences — where  all  the  miseries  of  man  were 
solaced — where  the  hungry  were  always  satisfied,  the  naked  clothed, 
the  ignorant  enlightened,  exist  no  more  except  as  ruins,  stained  by  a 
thousand  ignoble  profanations.  Those  sylvan  heights,  those  holy 
mountains,  those  elevated  places,  where  thoughts  of  God  had  their 
habitation — “  He  dwellcth  on  high”  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  5) —  which  herc- 
totbre  cast  upon  the  world  a  light  so  pure,  and  shadows  so  fresh  and 
salutary,  resemble  only  the  unwooded  summits  which  we  encounter 
here  and  there,  transformed  by  the  devastating  axe  into  arid  and 
naked  rocks,  w'hero  a  blade  ot  grass  or  a  green  leaf  re-appears  no 
more.  In  vain  tho  sun  gilds  them  with  his  fruitful  rays — in  vain 
the  dews  of  heaven  suffuse  them.  The  hand  of  tho  destroyer  has 
been  there :  burned,  dried  up,  condemned  to  an  eternal  sterility, 
they  subsist  no  longer  but  as  monuments  of  ruin  and  folly.* 


Sometimes  our  writer  becomes  not  only  pitiable  but  ludicrous. 
It  is  astonishing  to  hear  from  his  lips,  to  see  from  his  pen,  how 
badly  people  behave  to  his  church.  He  says — 

‘  It  is  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  vitality  of  association,  that  force,  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  by  a  life  in  common,  which  the  Church  lias  always 
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])roclucod,  and  ill  wliicli  fc»lic  always  renews  licrself,  that  tluy  bpeciallv 
jmrsni*  in  Ihm*.  It  is  for  tins,  above  all,  iluit  they  set  theinsolvcs  to 
eonline  and  thwart  her.  They  are  willin'^  to  let  her  live,  hut  to  live 
nmtilated.  'I'hey  treat  her  like  a  prisoner  of  war,  like  a  eapUve 
rison,  wlioin  they  divest  of  their  arms  and  banners,  to  make  them 
pass  under  tlie  Candine  forks. 

‘  Hypocritical  advocates  of  a  liberty  which  they  have  never  under, 
stood,  they  proscribe  tlie  supreme  act  of  liberty.’ 

U(‘  becomes  insolent  in  bis  rage,  ami  calls  the  suppressors  of 
monasteries  the  comedians  of  liberty,  and  politely  proceeds  us 
follows : — 

‘  besides,  the  Son  of  God  has  already  pronounced  their  sentence :  - 
“  Woe  nnto  yon,  scribes  and  rharisecs,  liypocritcs !  for  ye  shut  up  the 
kingdom  ot  iieaven  against  men  :  for  ye  neither  go  in  yoiirselvo!', 
neitlicr  sulfcr  ye  them  that  arc  entering  to  go  in.”  ’ 

But  we  have  no  taste  to  follow  onr  wad  ter  th  rough  a  succession 
<»f  pages  like  those,  and  W’o  did  not  expect  these  things  iVom  M. 
Montalembert,  in  a  work  jnirporting  to  lie  the  grave  ntterunee  of 
Instorv  ;  the  ciiriositv  of  the  matter,  too,  is  that  wliile  the  vials  of 
wrath  are  poured  out  on  tliat  mendacious  Protestantism  and  its 
spoliations,  Catholics  tbemselvcs  appear  to  be  tlie  most  notorious 
spoil(*rs.  Tlie  chief  desecrators  are  foimd  among  Catholics  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  bones  of  llicliard  Cieiir  ilc  Lion,  and  Blanche  of 
thistile,  have  not  been  able  to  protect  Foiitevraiilt  or  ^lanbisson 
from  sacrilege  ;  if  the  very  ashes  of  the  Chd  have  been  nnalile  to 
guard  from  confiscation  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre  de  Cardenas: 
if  the  magniticent  d(‘ronymite  convent  of  Cordova,  in  Granada, 
has  been  changed  into  barracks,  the  cbnrch  into  a  inagaziiu',  and 
tlie  sword  of  the  great  Chiptain  Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  once  siis- 
]>ended  before  the  high  altar,  lias  been  taken  down  and  sold  tor 
three  francs  ;  if  the  tomb  of  Heloise,  at  Paraclet,  and  that  ut 
Laura  at  Avignon,  liave  lieen  destroyed,  and  the  hallowed  body 
of  liK'Z  de  Castro  has  been  snatched  from  its  royal  niansolenui  in 
the  kc'ejiing  of  tlie  sons  of  St.  Jlernard  ;  if,  as  ^loiitaleiiihert 
admits,  in  England  we  are  jKMinitted  tobeliold  monastic  ruins  in 
tludr  funereal  beauty,  while  in  Fiance,  Siiain,  and  Portugal  iho 
art  ol  destruction  lias  reached  a  perfection  unknown  to  t lie  most 
barliaroiis  of  our  ancestors  ;  if  here,  in  Catholic  (‘Ounlri<^‘s  a 
monastery  is  found  converted  into  a  stabh',  and  tln  n*  into  a 
ilieatri‘,  in  aiiotlier  place  into  liarracks,  and  in  another  into  a 
jail ;  it  St.  Bernard  and  liis  five  Imndved  monks  liavc  been 
re])laood  at  Cdairvanx  by  five  Imndred  convicts;  it,  as  M.  do 
^laistre  lias  said,  prisons  have  been  built  with  the  mins  ot 
convents  destroyc'd,  and  houses  of  pc^ace  and  prayc*r  liavc  heciaiit 
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lias  Uecii  Iraiisloniied  into  stud  stables;  aial  if,  in  KSlt,  the 
starting-post  of  the  stallions  occiipieil  the  })laee  of  the  higli  altar  ; 
if  our  writer  was  denied  admittance  at  the  gate  of  the  Char¬ 
treuse,  in  Seville,  now  a  china  manufactory  : — for  all  these  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  pt'oples  and  ages,  we  do  not  see 
that  our  passionate^  friend  has  any  right  to  denounce  Protestant¬ 
ism  ;  jU'rhaps  he  might,  if  lie  were  blessed  with  sutlicient 
liln'rality  of  soul,  read  this  lesson, — that  the  higher  faculties  of 
veiieration,  reverence  for  the  past,  reverence  which  treads  lightly 
eivcr  the  ground  and  through  the  cloisters,  and  shades,  and  ruins 
haunted  by  the  memories  and  presences  of  departed  spirits,  who, 
perhaps  in  error,  but  in  reality,  devoted  their  livt's  an  offering  to 
religion  and  learning  ;  reverence  for  all  that  speaks  of  human 
despairs,  sorrows,  aspirations,  and  alfections,  is  cultured  and 
kindled  rather  by  that  freedom  in  which  Protestantism  grows, 
than  in  that  debasement  of  animal  slavery  and  sensuality  which 
must  characterise  the  greater  multitudes  of  the  Church  of  Ronn'. 
As  it  is,  we  would  recommend  Cardinal  Wiseman,  should  he 
favour  the  world  with  another  essay  on  the  doom  of  sacrih'ge,  to 
narrow  his  vision  and  his  illustrations  to  his  own  church,  the 
members  of  which  may  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  crime,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  there  may  be  utility  in  the  teaching. 
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Sentiment  and  poetry  have  said,  and  are  still  fond  of  saying, 
a  thousand  pretty  things  about  monasteries.  Mr.  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  works,  leads  us  through  a  succession  of  enchant¬ 
ments  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  that  magnificent  collection  of  every 
kind  of  monastic  learning,  the  ^  Mores  Catholici,^  the  reader  may 
obtain  (‘ven  m<m‘  interesting  ])ictures  of  those  strange  places 
than  (‘Veil  from  the  history  of  M.  Montalembert .  If  Atr.  Iligl^y 
did  but  i)Oss(‘ss  some  measure  of  ivason  and  method  in  his  mind, 
if  he  Avere  capable  of  some  sliglit  exi'rtion  of  thought  and  con- 
sistmicy,  that  work,  and  his  other  works,  would  bi‘  as  valuable 
as  thc'y  ani  astonishing.  'Jdie  ‘  Alores  Catholici,’  esp(‘cially,  is  a 
vast  assomblag(‘  of  every  kind  of  cloisten'd  learning  h(‘a})cd 
tog()ther  in  (".onfus(‘d  ])rofusion  ;  it  is  a  monumental  cairn.  Some 
works  are  like  a  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  and  others  like  a  ran? 
and  noble  juece  of  architc*ctun; ;  but  this  is  lik(i  a  heaped 
harrow,  a  C(j!lection  of  stones  without  any  onh'r  or  any  other 
etfect  than  that  of  a  curious  and  vast  anticpiity.  M.  Montalem- 
hert  is  well  aeipiaintcd  with  Mr.  Oigby's  work,  and,  of  course, 
osteoms  it  highly,  and  is,  as  any  one  reading  both  will  perceive, 
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iiidubtcil  to  it.  Both  overflow  with  the  poetiy  ol*  convent  life. 

Montaleiiibert  tells  the  story  ot‘  tlie  Abbot  Theodulpli,  of  St 
d'liierry,  near  Ilheinis,  who,  with  his  two  oxen,  guided  tlio 
plough  for  twenty-two  years,  l)efbre  ho  was  elected  abbot  of  his 
coininunity,  when  the  iiiliabitants  of  the  nearest  village  took 
liis  plough  and  hung  it  up  in  their  church  as  a  relic.  ‘  It  sceias 
to  me,’  says  our  writer,  ‘  if  that  monk’s  ])ioiigh  still  (‘xisted,  1 
feel  that  1  should  kiss  it  as  willingly  as  the  sword  of  Charle¬ 
magne  or  the  pen  of  Bossuet  very  good,  wo  havo  no  objection 
to  the  enthusiastic  osculation  ;  we  havo  no  disposition  to  kiss  the 
pen  of  Bossuet.  Certainly,  the  tools  of  labour  are  always 
honourable.  We  havo  no  objection  to  the  ensign  and  eia- 
blazonry  claimed  for  the  monks  of  the  early  ages,  crv.ee  cl  arvtro 
(the  cross  and  the  ])lough).  AVo  do  not  doubt  that  the  genius  of 
Christianity  calls  into  existence  tlio  genius  of  industiy.  Wc 
will  pay  resjx'ct  to  the  plough  of  the  monk,  and  then  st('[»  on  to 
pay  an  honourable  ])ilgriinage  to  other  shrines  and  scenes  where 
labour  unites  with  faith  to  overcome  tlio  world.  The  story  is 
an  interesting  one,  it  is  oven  a  glorious  one,  of  the  draniatic 
struggle  of  the  monks  with  nature.  Alyths  and  fables  loud 
a  perpetual  enchantmont  to  the  narrative  ;  indeed,  a  very 
largo  portion  of  the  history  is  a  kind  of  monastic  mythology, 
a  very  interesting,  although  not  very  reliable  kind  of  nar¬ 
rative.  The  contests  Avith  w^olves,  and  the  service  of  stags,  in 
the  wild  fort'sts  of  }>rimcval  times  ;  stories  of  such  saintly  ploiigh- 
mmi  as  St.  Cadok,  and  St.  Colodokus,  and  St.  L-oonor,  and  St. 
Brieiic,  Jind  thousands  of  others  who  overthrew  the  great  trees, 
and  cut  down  the  brushwood  ;  disputed  ^Yith  the  ice,  and  the 
sand,  and  the  rocks,  the  last  fragments  of  soil  that  could  he 
cultivated;  })icrcing  those  immemorial  shades;  creating  a  rural 
p(>])ulalion  ;  battling  with,  sometimc'S  coiKpiertHl  or  murdeu'd  by, 
and  sometimes  transforming  into  Iriends,  riule  brigands  ;  clearing 
stune  little  pa  tell  of  ground  fora  meadow  or  garden,  and  oratory, 
wdiich  in  time  became  a  church  ;  the  arches  of  old  Druidical  tiw, 
ancient  rocks,  and  waterfalls  hitherto  unapproachable,  hencefortli 
repe(>pled,  and  eclioing  'with  the  forest  canticle,  ‘  Yc  sliall  go  out 
w'ith  joy,  and  l)e  led  forth  with  peace  :  tlie  mountains  and  the 
hills  .shall  break  forth  before  vou  into  siimdng,  and  all  the  trees 
ot  the  tield  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
Ciune  up  the  lir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle  tree:  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an 
everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.’ 

Our  readers  know  that  we  are  no  Romanists  ;  yet  we  are  toncl, 
we  will  Confess  it,  of  looking  into  the  scriptorium  of  an  oM 
ahhev.  We  are  fond  of  conceiving:  those  translators  and  tran^* 
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cribers  at  their  varied  tasks.  In  sayiii^^  this,  wc  say  no  more 
than  when  we  say  we  are  pleased  to  sec  Socrates  walking,  in  his 
homely  and  familiar  way,  through  the  streets  of  Athens  ;  or 
when  wc  listen  to  Horace  talking  in  the  shades  of  his  Brundusian 
farm.  Every  respectable  old  book  collector  will  show  ns  what 
those  old  men,  those  monks,  did  for  ns  ;  how  they,  especially  the 
Ix'uedictines,  preserved  the  memorials  of  the  earlier  ages,  and 
transmitted  them  to  our  times;  in  their  abbeys  were  preserved 
the  great  words  and  thoughts  of  the  ancient  ages;  tlien^  (he 
sacred  lines  and  letters  of  the  Book  of  Life  were  securely  held  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  in  an  age  when  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  so 
jiartial  and  rai\‘,  knowing,  as  we  know,  the  perversity  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  tendency  there  is  in  it  to 
com[)el  even  the  most  sacred  things  to  obey  ns  in  wish  aiul  w\)rd, 
|H‘rhaps  even  the  very  denial  of  the  sacretl  books  to  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  tended  to  their  perpetuation  and  consecration. 
With  these  tlnuights,  we  confess,  we  are  fond  of  treading  the 
grass-grown  aisles.  We  like  to  be  moved  thus  as  Ave  wdnd  our  way 
along  the  ivied  w'alls ;  herc‘,  Ave  say,  Avas  no  ])ress,  no  ty[)e  ; 
through  those  noble  AvindoAVs  Ave  seem  again  to  see  the  sun 
streaming  in  on  tonsured  heads,  bending  intently  over  the  |Kiper, 
the  parcliment  ;  v;e  like  to  see  them — as  Ave  can  see  them — at 
their  Avork  ;  the  young  and  earnest  monk  employed  on  that 
choice  and  beautiful  illumination;  that  pious,  ancient  anchoritic 
fatlna*  transcribing  the  Psalms  and  the  devout  aspirations  of 
Augustine;  that  dignitied  and  stately  scholar  engagt'd  in  a 
Ix'autiful  copy  of  a  (Jreek  classic, — but  all  handing  over  the 
great  heirlooms  of  anti(juity  l>y  the  |)en.  If  Ave  tread  the  vast 
aisle  of  Fountains,  or  Biveaux,  or  Furness,  two  shadows  always 
walk  by  our  side  ;  the  black  garments  of  the  genius  of  szty>c/’.s'L’- 
li(»i  trail  tlaue ;  but  literatiire  attends  us  too,  and  points  us 
to  tli(*  ])loddings  of  the  })en. 

We  agree  Avith  the  learned  and  accomplished  author,  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  monastic  agc‘s  furnishes  us,  however,  with 
no  more  iimocent  and  ha])i)y  labours  than  those  Avhich  meet  us 
m  those  times  Avheii  the  monks  Avere  momarchs  of  the  forest.  We 
liiid  ourselves  perpetually  under  the  necessity  of  toning  down 
(be  enthusiasm  Avith  Avhich  every  monastic  incident  is  presented 
to  us  by  our  author  ;  still  Ave  do  admit  the  spell,  and  es])ecially 
the  marvellous  e2)idemic  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert : — 

‘  When  towards  evening,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  after  a  day  of 
stifling  heat,  all  Avork  ceased,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  sands,  from 
tlie  depths  of  caverns,  from  hvpogeums,  from  pagan  temples  cleared 
of  tlieir  idols,  and  from  all  tho  vast  tombs  of  a  people  dead,  the  cry 
^f  a  li\ing  people  rose  to  heav  n  ;  when  everywhere  and  all  at  once 
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tiu'  air  echoed  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  tlio  songs  pious  and  sulemn 
tender  and  joyous,  of  these  champions  of  tlie  soul  and  coii(|ucror8  of 
the  desert, \vho  eelehrated  in  the  language  of  ])avid  the  praiag  of 
the  living  God,  the  thanksgivings  of  the  freed  soul,  and  the 
of  vnn(|uished  nature, — then  tlic  traveller,  the  pilgrim,  and  especially 
the  new  convert,  stood  still,  lost  in  emotion,  and,  transported  ^^itll 
tlie  sounds  of  tliat  sublime  concert,  cried  aloud,  “  llchold  this  is 
l*aradise !  *’ 

‘  “  Go,”  said  the  most  eloquent  doctor  of  the  Church  at  thatpciiod 
— “go  to  tlie  Thebaid;  you  shall  tind  tliere  a  solitude  still  more 
beautiful  tlian  Paradise,  a  thousand  choirs  of  angels  under  the  luimaii 
form,  nations  of  martyrs,  armies  of  virgins,  the  diabedical  tvraLl 
chained,  and  Ciirist  ti  iumpliant  and  glorilied.”  ’ 

Wi‘  cannot  now  (Icsevibe  the  successive  >tages  hy  which 
monastic  institutions  estaldished  tliemselves  in  the  world,  and 
enwove  themselves  in  the  veneration  and  the  aifoctioiis  of  men; 
how  painting,  and  music,  and  sculpture,  and  poetry  became  the 
ornaments  of  tliose  seclusions  ;  how  tliey  beGime  ‘  populous  with 
carved  imagery,  beauteous  holy  shapes,  wh<  »se  marl  do  .smiles 
Idled  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love  liow'  the  altars 
hlazoil  ‘witli  hags  of  fiery  opals,  .sapqdiircs,  amethysts,  jacinths, 
t(q>azos,  enuuahls,  diamonds,  and  seldnm-.soeii  stones  how  everv- 
thing  spoke  to  the  imagination — ‘the  loud-tolling  hell  over  the 
ri'soimding  water,  the  solemn  organ,  tlte  chant  of  matins 
echoing  down  the  long  vaulted  aisles.'  They  grew  to  vast 
importance :  ‘  thus,  many  hundred  persons  were  attached,  in 
various  capacities,  to  the  Ahhey  of  St.  Gall.  snm<*  i»f  whom  lived 
within  it,  famllla  Intn^ :  artis;ins,  milh'r>.  bakers,  smiths 
earponters,  glass-blowers,  brewers,  .shepherds,  swineherds,  hoat- 
hnihlers.  auil  men  who  translated  tlie  gv»od>  of  the  abbey  across 
the  lake  v'f  Constance.  Others  lived  witlnait  tin*  ahl>oy,/'r//u7h< 
foyl< :  young  men  and  maideii':,  who  as^i^ted  by  day  at  ditfennt 
works,  being  Kwiud.  in  compensittion  for  rent  by  their  parents 
in  ohligatiiui  to  repair  tv>  the  aldn.y  court,  or  to  its  nearest  fann- 
yanl,  three  ilavs  every  week,  and  give  tlieir  lah«»ur.’  It  has 
been  s;iid  that  the  monastery  had  witliin  itself  an  evangelical 
fouiulatioii  and  a  feudal  form  :  like  a  citadel  always  Ije.-'ieged,  it 
had  within  its  enclosure  gulden^,  a  mill,  a  Utkery.  ami  varioii> 
wv'rk-'hops.  tliat  every  necessity  of  it'^  material  life  laieht  K-  siip 
pli<.\l.  It  has  1  *vvu  s;iid  that  what  Taoitii'  savs  »,*f  th»*  Gennaiis 
true  ot  the  monks.  Instead  of  iuhabititig  oitios.  tliey  live  soatterol 
aud  i^olati\l.  just  wherever  a  fountain,  a  tioM,  or  a  grove  plcasO” 
them :  boueatii  mountains,  bv  the  "ido  «:f  -  me  irentle  n'cr, 
wluvso  water,  likv^  clear  air  in  its  atlm  swoi  p.  V'emls  the 
grass,  aud  ki.vps  f.  r  twr  wot  the  stems  of  tl.o  sweet  tiowers,  titid 


fills  the  grove  with  sweet  sounds  ;  vast  shady  branches  of  pine 
forests,  whore  the  loud  and  solemn  echoes  of  the  woodman’s 
stroke,  and  the  deep  tolling  of  the  abbey  bell,  alone  broke  the 
(lee|)  repos(\  There  were  the  buildings  through  whose  gi'eat 
windows,  like  a  door,  streamed  the  light  over  the  scene  ;  when 
the  storms  raged,  v/hen  the  whole  house'  and  forest  were  shaken, 
still  the  light  sln)ue  unmoved;  through  these  buildings  passed, 
‘the  prior,  at  midnight,  before  matins,  passing  through  the 
church  with  a  dark  lantern,  lest  any  one  should  be  asleep  there, 
and  that  if  any  one  were  praying  he  might  pass  him  by  in 
silence.’  What  thoughts,  what  changes,  passed  through  the 
souls  of  these  still  hermit  men,  realising,  in  how  many  instances, 
the  emotions  so  touchingly  expressed  by  that  mild  Jeronymite  of 
the  Escurial  to  Sir  David  Wilkie: — ‘A  brother,  guiding  him 
from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to  room,  would  not  h\ave  unvisited  a 
glorious  painting  of  our  Lord’s  last  sup])er  by  'J’itian,  beautiful 
as  when  it  first  graced  the  refectory.  There,  while  both  stood 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  masterpiece,  the  holy  father  in  the 
stranger’s  ears,  spoke  these  words  :  “  Here,  daily  do  we  sit,  thaidvs 
given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here  pondering  the  mischiefs 
of  those  restless  times,  and  thinking  of  my  brethren,  dead,  dis- 
pei'sed,  or  changed  and  changing ;  1  seldom  gaze  upon  this 
solemn  company,  unmoved  by  shock  of  circumstance  or  la])se  of 
years,  until  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they — they  are,  in  trutli,  the 
snhstance,  we  the  shadows.”  ’  Well  might  Wordsworth  say,  in 
enshrining  those  words  in  his  own  immortal  verse,  that,  heart- 
moving  as  they  are,  they  soothe  more  than  they  agitate.  Then^ 
is  everything  in  monastic  story  and  circumstance  to  charm  and 
fascinate  the  sentiment,  the  imaginative  and  emotional  j)ortion 
of  our  being.  Such  they  were.  Yet  Protestantism  effects  surely 
all  the  work  the  monastery  wrought,  with  a  vast  increase  of 
haj>|)iness  in  every  little  village  chapel,  where  the  two  or  three 
humble  worshipjjers  gather  on  Sabbaths  for  teaching,  and  some 
evenings  in  the  week  for  prayer ;  where 

“  The  saint,  the  husband,  and  the  Christian  prays ;  ” 

and  where  the  cottage  is  served  and  the  fields  tilled,  and 
industry  and  religion  go  on  in  sacred  twinship,  and  holiness,  and 
rude  inti'lligence,  and  faith  and  husbandry  mature  themselves 
together — there  all  that  the  monasU'iy  secured  to  society  is 
secured,  with  the  additional  commendation  that  all  is  in  the  way 
of  nature  and  in  the  way  of  God. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Montalembert  through  all  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  heroes  of  the  monastery.  The  leader  will  find  an 
elo(pient  glance  given  at  the  monastic  precursors  in  the  Hast,  the 
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wondrous  fathers  ot  the  desert,  and  the  monastic  |n‘ociirsors  of 
the  West.  He  commences  his  second  volume  with  a  sketch  of 
St.  Benedict,  wlio  revived  the  monastic  life  by  especially  coiise- 
crating  work  and  obedience.  'I  here  is  an  anecdote  of  him  ^vhicll 
is  recorded  as  symbolical  of  his  character;  men,  at  his  coimiiaiul 
armed  themselves 

‘  With  axes  and  hatchets,  and  employed  their  robust  slronirth  in 
root  ill"  out  the  brushwood  and  clearing  the  soil,  which,  since  tlio 
time  of  Nero,  had  again  become  a  wilderness.  The  Italian  painters 
of  the  great  ages  of  art  have  left  us  many  re])rescutati()ns  of  tlio 
legend  told  by  St.  Gregory,  in  which  St.  Benedict  restores  to  a  Goth 
who  had  become  a  convert  at  Subiaco,  the  tool  which  that  zealous 
but  unskilful  workman  had  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
which  the  abbot  miraculously  brought  forth.  “  Take  thy  tool,”  said 
Benedict  to  the  barbarian  woodcutter — ‘‘take  it,  work,  and  bo  com¬ 
forted.*’  Symbolical  words,  in  which  we  find  an  abridgment  of  the 
precepts  and  examples  lavished  by  the  monastic  order  on  so  nianv 
geiK'rations  of  concpiering  races :  Ecce  lahora !  * 

Ih'iicdict  wrought  miracles,  too.  Our  readers  will  soon  perceive 
that  our  author  has  no  foolish  wincings  of  incredulity  about 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  : — 

‘So  much  sympathy  for  the  poor  naturally  inspired  them  with  a 
blind  conlidcnce  in  him.  One  day,  when  he  had  gone  out  with  the 
brethren  to  labour  in  the  fields,  a  peasant,  distracted  with  grief,  and 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  body  of  his  dead  son,  came  to  the  monastorv, 
and  demanded  to  see  Father  Benedict.  When  he  wms  iohl  that 
Benedict  was  in  the  fields  with  the  brethren,  he  threw’  down  his  son’s 
body  before  the  door,  and,  in  the  transport  of  his  grief,  ran  at  full 
speed  to  seek  the  saint,  lie  met  him  returning  from  his  work,  and 
from  the  moment  he  perceived  him,  began  to  cry,  “  llestore  mo  my 
son !  ”  Benedict  stopped  and  asked,  “  Have  I  carried  him  aw  ay  r  ” 
The  peasant  answ’ert'd,  “  He  is  dead  ;  come  and  raise  him  up.” 
Benedict  w’as  grieved  by  these  words, and  said,  “Go  home,  my  friend, 
this  is  not  a  work  for  us;  this  belongs  to  the  holy  apostles.  AVhy 
do  you  come  to  impose  upon  us  so  tremendous  a  burden  r”  But  the 
father  persisted,  and  swore  in  his  passionate  distress  that  he  would 
not  go  till  the  saint  had  raised  up  his  son.  The  abbot  asked  liim 
where  his  son  was.  “  llis  body,”  said  he,  “is  at  the  door  of  tlio 
monasterv.”  Benedict,  when  he  arrived  there,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
then  laid  himself  (hiwn,  as  Elijah  did  in  the  house  of  the  widow’  ot 
t^arepta,  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  and  rising  up,  extended  his  hands 
to  heaven,  praying  thus: — “Lord,  look  not  upon  my  sins,  but  on 
the  laith  ot  this  man,  and  restore  to  the  body  tlic  soul  thou  hast 
lalcen  away  from  it.”  Searcely  was  his  prayer  ended,  W’hcn  all  present 
perceived  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  trembled.  Benedict  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  restored  him  to  his  father  full  of  life  nnd 
health.* 
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llo  was  a  gvi'at  iiiai),  no  doiibi;  a  groat  soldier  of  the  Cross.  Ho 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  |)CO[)]e  ;  and,  in  liis  last  days,  wliat  a  pathos 
011(1  tenderness  in  liis  last  interview  with  his  sister!  l\v  her  grave 
()j)ened  ‘ he  died  standing;  such  a  victorhnis  death  hecanio  well 
tiiat  great  soldu'r  ot  God.’ 

At  still  greater  length  wo  have  the  narrative  of  the  lives  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  only  man  who  unites  in  his  ov/n 
person  those  distinctive  commendations  to  tlio  liomage  of  men  ; 
and  St.  eVdumbanns,  who  lived  on  tei-ms  of  woinlcafnl  trust, 
iiitiniacv,  and  communion  v/itli  nature  and  creatures,  ''.rims  we 
H'od  of  him  : — 


Mte  lived  for  entire  weeks  without  any  other  food  than  the  grass 
of  the  Holds,  the  hark  of  the  trees,  and  the  bilberries  which  are  to 
luGbund  in  our  lir-woods;  he  received  other  provisions  only  from 
the  charity  of  the  neighbours.  Often  ho  separated  himself  from  his 
disciples  to  plunge  alone  into  the  Avoods,  and  live  in  common  with 
the  animals.  There,  as  afterwards,  in  his  long  and  close  communion 
with  the  bare  and  savage  nature  of  these  ilesert  places,  nothing 
alarmed  him,  nor  did  he  cause  fear  to  any  creature.  Jh’erytlung 
obeyed  his  voice,  ddic  birds,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  came  to 
receive  his  caresses,  and  tlie  squirrels  descended  from  the  trce-to|)S 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  folds  of  his  cowl.  JIo  expelled  a  bear  from 
the  cavern  which  became  his  cell ;  he  took  from  another  bear  a  dead 
stag,  whose  skin  served  lo  make  shoes  for  his  brethivn.  One  day, 
while  he  wandered  in  the  depths  of  the  Avood,  bearing  a  volume  ol’ 
Holy  Scripture  on  his  shoulder,  and  meditating  Avhether  the  ferocity 
of  the  beasts,  aaTio  could  not  sin,  Avas  not  better  than  the  rage  of 
men,  Avhich  destroyed  their  souls,  he  saw  a  dozen  Avolves  np})roach 
and  surround  him  on  botli  sides.  Ho  remained  motionless,  repeating 
these  Avords,  “  Dens  in  adjutorium.”  The  avoIvcs,  afler  having  touclKHl 
his  garments  Avith  their  moutiis,  seeing  him  Avithoiit  fear,  ])a.ssed 
upon  their  Avav.  JTe  pursued  his,  and  a  few  steps  farther  on  hoard 
a  noise  of  liiimnn  voices,  which  he  recoginsed  as  those  ot  a  band  of 
Gorman  brigands,  of  the  Sucat  nation,  avIjo  then  Avasted  tlmt  country. 
Ho  (lid  not  sec  them  ;  but  he  thanked  God  for  having  j)rc8crved  him 
from  this  double  danger,  in  Avhicdi  may  be  seen  a  double  symbol  (if 
tho  constant  struggle  Avhich  the  monks  had  to  maintain  in  th(‘ir 
laborious  warfare  against  tlic  Avild  forces  ol  nature,  and  tho  still  more 
savage  barbaritA'  of  men.’ 

o  V 


Wo  have  said  already  that  "S\.  ]\rontnleml)ort  ha.s  no  nu*sgiving.s 
n.s  he  approaches  tho  fabulous  jioriodof  rnouki.sb  story.  says, 
lh("  most  authentic  iiarratiATs  conlirin  the  pious  traditions.  The 
story  of  Gerasimus  and  his  lion  is,  in  every  particular,  very 
]>loasaut.  Our  author  says  : — 


‘  Let  113  confine  ourselves  to  the  touching  history  of  Gerasimus, 
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the  Christum  Androcles,  abbot  of  a  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  who  had  drawn  a  thorn  out  of  the  foot  of  a  lion,  and  wliom 
the  grateful  animal  would  never  abandon.  The  terrible  beast  was 
after  a  fashion,  received  as  a  member  of  the  community  ;  he  lived 
upon  milk  and  boiled  herbs  like  the  monks  ;  he  drew  water  from  the 
Jordan  for  the  wants  of  the  monastery  ;  and  when  the  old  abbot 
died  the  lion  followed  him  to  his  grave  and  died  there,  howling  with 
grietV 


Poor  old  lion  !  he,  too,  converted  from  liis  wild  ways,  and 
heeoniiiig  a  kind  of  monk,  too,  as  we  sing — 

‘  Lions  and  beasts  of  savage  name. 

Put  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb.’ 


Here  is  also  another  conversion  of  the  like  kind,  and  the 
L'stimony  of  this  witness  is  true  ;  it  comes  first-hand,  and  it  is  in 
itself  first-rate  : — 

‘  The  (laul,  Sulpicius  Severns,  wiio  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
aneieiit  of  our  religious  annalists,  and  wiio  had  studied  monaslie 
institutions  in  the  East,  confirms  in  his  Dialof/iies  all  tbat  Eastorii 
writers  have  said  on  this  subject,  lie  relates  the  facts  of  wiiieli  ho 
himself  had  been  witness  in  the  Thebaid  :  bow,  in  traversing  the 
desert,  he  had  seen  the  monk  who  had  accompanied  him  oiler  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  to  a  lion  whom  they  met,  wdiich  he  ate  quietly  ar.d 
peacefully  like  any  domestic  animal ;  and  liow^,  in  the  hut  of  another 
solitary,  a  8he-w^)lf  appeared  regularly  every  evening  at  tlie  supper- 
hour,  and  waited  at  the  door  till  she  was  called  to  eat  the  remains  of 
the  little  repast,  after  which  siic  licked  the  hand  of  her  host,  who 
caressed  her  familiarly.’ 


Very  pleasant  also  it  is  to  read  that  a  raven  carried  to  the  hermit 
Paul  a  half  loaf  every  day,  hut  hroiight  him  a  whole  one  the  <lay 
that  Anthony  w^eiit  to  visit  him.  Thus,  with  charming  naivclc 
does  our  enthusiast  recite  his  story.  We  know  that  lu*  will 
hecomc  very  vexed  wdtli  us  if  w^e  show*  any  signs  of  dissent,  aiul 
so  we  sit  and  listen,  ra])t  and  lost  in  wonder,  both  at  what  is  re¬ 
lated,  and  at  the  bcmndless  capacity  of  oiir  author’s  faith. 

\\  e  have  hurriedly  glanced  over  the  volumes  to  wdiich  we 
would  willingly  have  devoted  more  attention.  The  suhject  is 
most  interesting,  and  wo  have  hut  as  yet  a  small  instalment 
ot  our  author’s  task.  We  have  taken  few  exceptions  to  the 
gi'iieral  doctrine  of  the  hook  ;  it  is  entirely  historical,  nnder- 
stinding  by  that  term  simply  a  narrative  ])urj)()rting  to  limit 
itsidt  to  the  mere  stream  of  traditional  eircumstance  :  to  ent<r 
into  a  philo.so]»hieal  analysis  of  the  nature  of  nu'ii  or  things,  to 
understand  tin*  wants  of  jui  age,  to  believe  that  iiohleness 
exists  out  ol  his  own  immediate  circle  of  thought  or  feeling, 


^  Thf’  ifhn'loifx  (tnd  auiippveclated  Pusf,^  541) 

sooni  to  l)oa«  miracles  alto^^otlier  heyoiul  tliolumndsof  M.  Monta- 
leinbert’s  ])erforinanco.  It  is  elo(jnoiit  and  earnest,  full  of  interest, 
full  of  incident;  it  must  charm  all  who  read  it,  and  wo  liave  no 
hesitation  in  commendinc^  it  to  any  readers,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  will  contcMophite  its  origin  and  flowing  colours  only  as  a 
kind  of  literory  hallooii  iu  which  the  fanciful  and  prejudiced 
writer  mounts  admiringly  to  survey  the  marvels  of  the  monastic 
age.  Our  justification  of  this  criticism  shall  he  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  introduction,  in  which  the  >vork  is  commended 
to  our  regard  : — 

‘  But  how  often  also,  in  the  silence  of  night,  under  the  roof  of  the 
oil  manor  house  in  which  most  of  these  pages  have  been  written,  be¬ 
hind  the  heavy  folios  in  which  their  acts  liave  been  registered  by 
their  laborious  successors,  have  1  imagined  myself  to  sec,  appearing 
around  me,  that  imposing  train  of  saints,  pontiffs,  doctors,  mission' 
arics,  artists,  masters  of  word  and  deed,  who  liave  issued,  from  ago 
to  age,  out  of  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  monastic  orders  ?  1  contem¬ 

plated  with  trembling  these  august  resuscitated  forms  of  the  glorious 
and  unappreciated  Past.  Their  austere  yet  benevolent  looks  seemed 
to  stray  over  their  profaned  tombs,  their  forgotten  works,  the  de¬ 
spised  monuments  of  their  unwearied  industry,  the  defaced  sites  of 
their  holy  dwellings,  and  then  to  rest  upon  me,  their  unwortliy  anna¬ 
list,  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  my  unwortliiness. 
I  heard  a  voice,  noble  and  plaintive,  come  forth  from  their  chaste 
and  masculine  breasts:  “  So  many  incessant  labours,  so  many  evils 
endured,  so  many  services  rendered,  so  many  lives  consumed  tor  tlio 
glory  of  (lod,  and  for  the  good  of  men!  and  behold  the  return — 
calumny,  ingratitude,  proscription,  contempt !  In  these  modern  gem*- 
rations,  which  are  at  once  overwheliiicd  by  our  benefits  and  oblivions 
of  them,  will  no  man  rise  up  to  avenge  our  memory  ? 

*  Exoriarc  aliquis  nostris  cx  ossibus  ultor  !  * 

Xo  apology,  no  panegyric;  a  simple  and  exact  tale — the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth— justice,  nothing  but  justice, — let  that  be  our 
soli'  revenue !  ” 

‘And  then  I  felt  a  thrill  of  ardent  and  melancholy  emotion  run 
through  my  veins.  “  I  am  but  a  creature  of  dust,”  I  answer  them, 
“but  that  dust  may  perluqis  be  animated  by  contact  with  your 
sacred  bones.  Perhaps  a  spark  of  your  fire  may  come  to  light  up  m  y 
soul.  I  have  only  a  cold  and  sad  pen  for  my  weapon,  and  I  am  tlie 
lirst  of  my  blood  who  lias  fought  with  the  pen  alone.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing,  if  it  serves  with  honour,  it  may  in  its  turn  become  a  sword, 
in  the  bold  and  holy  warfare  of  conscience  and  the  disarmed  majesty 
ef  right,  against  the  triumphant  oppression  of  falsehood  and  sin.”  ’ 


EDWIN  OF  DEIRA  AND  TANNHAU8EU* 


We  may  coiigratiilato  Mr.  Smith,  on  tliis  liis  iv-appoaranco 
hoforo  tlio  reading  world,  iij)on  tlio  possession  of  wliat  livron 
AvanU'd — a  hero.  It  is  (‘xtraordinary  that  Edwin — so  renowned, 
and  ahont  whoso  memory  throng  so  many  eircnmstances  and 
shapes  of  intere.st  and  l)eanty  and  ])ower — lias  not  hcd'ore  received 
fhe  honour  of  an  epic;  the  king  who  coinpiered  and  reigned  in 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy  over  the  large  realm  called  Noillmni- 
hria  ;  beneath  whose  reign  Christianity  was  introduced,  as  we 
know  through  most  pleasant  traditions,  into  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  who  conquered  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  there  built  ujion 
the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  Edwin’s  Burgh.  A  king  both  wise 
and  brave,  statesman  and  Avarrior,  Avell  deserves  an  i‘])ic,  and 
forms  an  admirable  re])resentation  of  his  epoch.  This  is  the  man 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  poem,  and  those  are  the  times.  Thcjioet  has  used 
the  largest  licmise  in  departing  from  the  traditions  of  history,  a 
larger,  ])erhaps,  than  most  critics  Avould  think  Avarraii table. 
Wliat  is  more,  Ave  think  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  all  tlie 
actual  ])oetry  of  the  iiojudar  and  historical  tradituuis.  ThcAVoik 
wants,  especially,  the  architecture  of  a  great  jioiun  ;  it  is  charac- 
t(‘rised  rather  by  its  A'ery  many  prettinesses  than  by  any  great 
amount  of  .strength.  It  has  not  Avholene.s.s.  Tlie  blemishes  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  earlier  ]Aoems,  and  especially  his  tir.st,  are  al».sent; 
hut  Ave  cannot  see  that  comprehension  and  idealisation  Avliich 
make  the  great  poet.  A  iioet,  of  cour.se,  ^Ir.  Smith  is,  hut  liis 
fihmds  placed  him  on  .so  high  a  pede.stal,  and  many  .still  (Kanand 
tiiat  he  shouhl  he  te.sted  hv  .so  high  a  .standard,  that  avc  are  ttw- 
hidden  to  acce])t  the  A^ery  ]>h‘asant  and  ])retty  little  tilings  Avitli 
which  the  jioem  ahounds,  unle.ss  Ave  Avill  admit  that  tlaw  evidence 
Ihe  po.s.^es.sion  of  powers  of  the  very  highest  mder.  Hut  we 
must  pre.sent  our  readers  with  a  short  cafeiKt  of  i  1  lust  rat  ioius. 
( H*  course,  there  are  many  of  tho.sc  happy  characterisations  ol 
natural  .scenery  in  Avhich,  Avhile  the  mind  is  .struck  Avith  a  .scn.sc 
of  novelty,  the  imagination  and  the  heart  remain  alike  uiijdea.sed. 
d’hus  in  the  line. 


‘  The  feverish  atara  pressed  forward  to  their  bournes/ 


Ave  giAT  an  instance  of  this  eminently  unsati.sfactory 


1.  Ethchi  (if  J)cira.  Hy  Alexander  Smith.  Macmillan.  ^ 

2.  Tanu/tiiitscr :  or,  Tlie  liallle  of  Ihe  Bards.  A  Poem.  I3y 

'lemple  luul  Iklward  Trevor.  Chapman  A  Hall.  i 


( 


wliirii  the  ^  Drama  ot' Life  ’  aboniided.  The  stars  are  tlie 
vorv  last  <  '.f  tlie  glories  of  created  nature  to  wliicli  we  sliould  have 
tliou<;ht  of  attrihiitinij  feverishness;  tliey  oppress  and  enisle  us, 
oil  tlie  contrary,  witli  tlie  sensation  of  their  distance,  their  cold- 
lU'ss,  and  calm.  This  is  one  of  the  relies  of  that  mood  which 
fastened  on  our  poet  the  epithet  of  the ‘spasmodic  school.’  Th(‘re 
are  not  many  of  these  strained  and  atfectcnl  fancies.  We  lik(^ 
better  to  hear 

‘  Of  reed  and  fen,  hy  many  a  win"  hc-clan"cd 
nr  when  we  are  told  that  the  liero 

*  Saw 

The  hare  blue  desert  of  the  sea  flow  out.’ 

Snell  imao'cs  as  tlie  following'  nre  etfective  : — 

o  o 

‘  As  ^limmcrin,"  wraiths  of  twili^lit  in  old  woods 
That  into  notldn"  tlit  from  oak  to  oak 
Wlieiic’er  comes  liinnnn  footstep.’ 

'  Kound  a  liundrcd  liearths, 

Jh'Oicn  labour  boasted  of  the  mighty  deeds 
Done  in  the  meadow  swathes.’ 

We  believe  the  following  ari'  in  ^Fr.  Smith’s  best  manner  : — 


AN  ARMY  MARCUTNO  TO  nATTLr:. 

The  liost  rocked  like  a  forest  in  a  storm, 

The  banners  sliook,  witli  clash  and  cry  tliey  clioered 

Tlie  lords  of  battle.  Tlicn,  as  Ihc  anni/  moved 

Onu'ard,  like  thundevs  cowurjaled  gloom 

Rolling  o*cr  deaevt  /illl.s\  ii'Hli  five  vesevved 

For  of  her  htnds,  the  wistful  hearts  and  eyes 

Of  tlioso  ^yithill  the  silent  jialace  left 

Hung  on  its  dusty  rear.  Sjiears  ceased  to  Hash 

And  horns  to  sound.  At  height  of  noon  it  liung 

(doud-like  upon  a  ridge  ;  and  as  a  cloud. 

If  the  hot  sun  but  touch  it  with  a  beam, 

CVumbles  into  a  livid  dust  of  rain 
Leaving  tlic  rock-lino  clear  against  the  sky, 

The  shadow  passed.’ 


A  SECRET  WHISPERED  IN  DELIRIUM. 

'  Tell  mo,  is  there  not 
Some  little  private  closet  in  the  place 
For  which  I  liavo  no  key  ?  Ts  there  not  one? 
A  little  oneh  Wlien  fhaf  darl'  visUrcss, 
Delirium,  through  the  silent  ehamher  stalked 
The  sad  and  sovereign  mistress  for  the  time, 
She  loft  a  door  a  jar,  where  horror  lay 
And  perturbation,  and  a  fear  that  looks 
And  listens  for  calamity  that  moves 
Somewhere  within  the  future  witli  no  shape.’ 


Kdv'iil  of  Deim  and  Tannluiaser. 

THE  WORSHIPPER  OF  CHANCE. 

‘  jVFost  wretched  lie, 

Unreasouinpf  Chance’s  pensioner,  who  lives, 

Like  the  blind  bef?"ar,  at  the  highway  side. 

On  alms  of  passers-by.  I  have  been  taught 
The  world  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  means, — 

We  have  but  what  we  make ;  that  every  good 
Is  locked  by  nature  in  a  granite  hand. 

Sheer  labour  must  unclench.  The  forest  trees  — 
Do  they  fall  round  us  into  builded  homes 
Without  an  axe  or  arm  ?  The  blowing  winds 
Are  but  our  servants  when  we  hoist  a  sail. 

O  Kedwald,  Itedwald  !  be  not  like  the  oul 
That  dozes  with  a  wise  and  solemn  face 
In  its  own  midnight,  in  the  blaze  of  day.’ 

W'lNE. 

‘  The  blessed  mea  1 

That  r(ni  iDipack  the  laden  heart  of  cf/cc— 

That  idhnhs  a  heated  reveller  to  the  hrain, 

And  sits  there  sinejuaf  songs* 

A  girl’s  first  love. 

‘  The  w  oman’s  heart  that  woke 
Within  the  girlish  bosom — ah  !  too  soon! — 

Killed  her  with  fear  and  strangeness  :  for  the  patii. 
Familiar  to  her  childhood,  and  to  still 
And  maiden  thoughts,  upon  a  sudden  dip])M 
d'o  an  unknown  sweet  laud  of  delicate  light 
Divinely  aired,  but  where  each  rose  and  leaf 
AVas  trembling,  as  if  haunted  by  a  dread 
<  )f  coming  thunder.  Changed  in  one  (juiek  hour 
I'Voni  bud  to  rose,  from  child  to  w  oman,  love 
Silenced  her  spirit,  as  the  sw’clling  brine 
From  out  the  far  Atlantic  makes  a  hush 
AVithin  the  channels  of  the  careless  stream. 

That  erst  ran  chattering  with  the  pebble  stones.’ 

A  heart  restored  to  hope. 

‘  I  arn  no  more 

A  cliff  that  fronts  a  waste  abyss  of  air — 

Ileyond  me  seem  to  glimmer  cultured  fhdds 
Ami  a  continued  world.  Aly  heart  feels  light 
AVith  children  yet  to  be.’ 

WATCHING  IlY  fever. 

‘  In  watches  of  the  night 
She  weeping  heard,  like  some  clock  out  of  gear 
Striking  strange  hours  ;  the  cool  and  tem])erate  lips 
Jtave  of  a  battle  lost  and  hasty  llight. 

And  of  a  hate  that  chased  him  o’er  the  land. 

And  of  a  stone  without  a  traitor’s  gate, 

And  of  a  spirit  that  did  prophesy 


t 


Indistinctness  of  Characters. 

Of  ruined  thrones  rebuilt  and  deaths  of  king 
And  of  a  promised  something  yet  to  come 
AVith  universal  ehange.* 


AN  ANCIENT  KING  AT  UIS  WOEK. 

*  Seated  liigh 

Among  his  people,  on  the  lofty  dais, 
Dispensing  judgment  — making  woodlands  ring 
]lcliind  a  Hying  hart  with  hound  and  horn — 
Talking  with  workmen  on  the  tawny  sands, 
]\[id  skeletons  of  ships,  how  best  the  prow^ 
]\[ay  slice  tlie  big  wave  and  shake  oil*  the  foam 
Edwin  preserved  a  spirit,  calm,  composed, 

Still  as  a  river  at  the  full  of  tide ; 

And  in  liis  eye  there  gathered  deeper  blue, 
And  beamed  a  warmer  summer.’ 


Kxtracts  like  tbose  will  sliow  to  our  readers  that  there  is  C(Hi- 
siderahle  wealth  of  fancy  in  tlie  ])oeiii.  Iferi',  however,  as  in  his 
i'aiji(‘r  works,  we  are  reminded  that  our  author  ])ays  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  slighter  than  the  greater  things  of  his  poem.  Tin* 
hiiilding  does  not  im])ress  us ;  hut  there  is  a  t<mil),  or  a  piece  ot 
stained  glass,  a  shield,  or  l)anner,  or  hatchment,  or  corbel,  or  an 
inscription.  The  pillars  are  frail,  and  neither  fa(;ade  nor  tow(‘r 
has  the  imposing  graiideur  of  a  great  building  in  this  poem. 
We  think  we  may  es])ecialiy  maki^  such  remarks  as  these. 
age  is  a  raiu  and  noble  one  for  the  author  to  ])aint.  The  poet  is 
n<»t  made  by  his  readiiig  ;  but  the  subject  demanded  some 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  men,  and  manners,  and  usages  of  tliose 
times,  the  mythology  and  the  architecture.  Nature,  indeed,  is 
always  the  same,  or  is  supposed  to  be  ;  but  men,  and  towns,  and 
courts,  and  camps,  how  they  change*  1  And  the  characters  are; 
indistinctly  drawn,  t  ven  Edwin  himsedf,  and  Eertha,  and  Pauli- 
nus.  ’fhe  ])oem  is  an  (  pic,  but  the  epic  demands  much  of  tlu) 
dramatic.  As  sculpture  is  to  ])ainting,  so  is  the;  (‘pic  to  the. 
drama.  Ihit  we  miss  in  this  |)oein  the  ideal  loftiiu'ss,  the  calm 
and  rest,  which  should  me(‘t  us.  \\  v  arc  not  satisfied  with  the 
story  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We  would  far  latlu'i' 
ivad  it  in  the  old  chroniclers.  And  in  that  mighty  me(‘ting  at 
Codmundham  our  author  has  lo.st  his  opportunity  for  a  most 
stirring  scene  in  the  life  of  Edwin.  We  marvel,  too,  that  a  poet 
could  write  tlie  poem  in  Edwin’s  Jlerga,  y(‘t  find  no  occasion  to 
intiuducc  the  ancie'Ut  city,  its  crags,  and  firth,  its  dun  In'ights 
and  eagles. 

The  following  extraci  is  in  onr  writei‘'s  more*  dignified  and 
sustained  mann(‘r ;  it  d(‘tails  the  apparition  of  tin*  ghostly  nu's- 
siMiger  jn’ophcsying  tin*  introduction  of  Christianity  lolh’itain: — 


Edvjin  of  Deira  and  2\iunhau6cr. 

‘  Down  pressed 

Witli  grief  he  forward  leaned,  as  forward  leans 
The  bulrush  when  the  stream  runs  swift  with  rain. 
Thus  like  one  carved  he  sat,  till  suddenly 
lie  felt  upon  him  breathe  an  icy  wind. 

And  with  an  unknown  terror  every  hair 
F rom  heel  to  scalp  arise  ;  tlien  looking  up 
He  saw  in  that  lone  place  a  dark-robed  man 
Stand  like  a  pillar  in  the  setting  moon ; 

And  at  the  sight  Prince  Edwin’s  heart  stood  still. 

“  What  man  art  thou  tliat  sitt’st  on  this  cold  stone 
Wlien  every  bird,  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 

Is  sound  asleep  upon  the  forest  bough  ?” 

“It  matters  little  where  I  sit  o’  nights.” 

**  I  know  thy  name,  and  why  thou  sittest  here. 

T  saw  tlice  sleeping  on  the  naked  ground 
Witli  but  a  rainy  sky  for  coverlet. 

I  know  thy  story  and  tlie  things  thou  fear’sl ; 

AV'liat  wouldst  thou  give  if  I  turned  Itedwald’s  heart 
And  made  him  draw  the  sword  in  thy  defence 

**  I  have  not  much,  but  I  would  give  thee  all.” 

“  What,  if  I  clothe  thy  limbs  with  iniglitincss  ’r 
What  if,  in  far  days,  wlien  thou  tak’st  the  Held 
lleneath  thine  ancient  banner  wide  displayed, 

I  give  thee  spoil  and  captive?  If  I  give 
Her  soft  voice  to  thine  ear,  her  lips  to  thine. 

Her  white  arms  to  thy  neck.” 

‘  “  Oh,  mock  not  so 

My  sharp  distress  :  for  any  good  I’ll  be 
idlest  answerably  grateful.” 

‘“If  I  build 

Thy  throne  secure  against  the  Haws  of  time  ? 

If  I  send  teachers  that  will  teach  thee  more 
Of  the  dark  world  that  lies  beyond  the  grave — 
Than  if  thy  father’s  ghost  did  speak  with  thee — 
Teachers  as  never  king  in  England  had  ?” 

‘  “  Who  speaks  with  me  ?”  cried  I^dwin  starting  up. 

“  Thy  voice  is  like  a  trumpet  that  proclaims 
Something,  I  know  not  what — but  at  the  sound 
Through  pallid  ash  the  embers  of  my  hope 
Have  burst  in  llame.  I  tremble  at  the  brightness.” 

‘  “  Who  speaks  with  thee  thou  canst  not  know  as  yet ; 
Put” — here  he  laid  his  hand  on  Edwin’s  head — 

“  AN  hen  next  this  sign  upon  thy  body  comes 
The  promise  thou  hast  given  me  remember.” 

‘  And  lo !  before  the  prince  could  utter  word 
I  he  moon  had  fallen  and  the  man  was  gone. 

*  He  knew  it  was  a  spirit  with  him  talked ; 
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And  like  an  idol-stone  uncoutlily  hewn 
In  ima^o  of  a  man,  the  astonished  prince 
Sat  folded  in  his  cloak  the  while  the  words 
Went  wandering  through  the  regions  of  his  mind 
Like  thunder  *mong  far  hills.  Slowly  the  woods 
Came  out  in  ghastly  glimmer,  slowly  dawn 
Stained  the  horizon  with  a  beamless  rod. 

And  when  the  risen  sun  outstretched  his  lance 
O’er  dewy  earth,  a  sound  of  voices  stirred 
Around  the  palace  and  unfroze  his  limbs. 

And  as  the  w’orld  swam  back  into  his  brain, 

He  threw  the  darkness  with  his  mantle  ofl*. 

And  started  at  the  morning’s  lucid  walls 
Grown  up  in  silence  round  him.” 

Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  admire  ‘Tannhauser’  more  than 
‘  Ldwiii  of  Deira.’  In  l)oth  we  trace,  uniistakeably,  the  iutliience 
(»fT(‘iinyson,aud  especially  tlie  iiiHuence  of  the  ‘Idyllsofthe  Iviiio;’ 
and  ‘ Tamil liiiiser’  is  not  an  epic,  Imt  an  idyll.  In  ‘Tannhituser’ 
wo  have  more  culture  and  less  prettiness;  in  fact,  Avhile  some 
critics  have  charged  tlie  poem  with  being  an  imitation  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  others  have  cliarged  upon  distinct  passages  ])lagiarisms 
from  him,  we  do  not  see  the  justice  of  either  charge.  Yet  it  may 
he  described  as  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfect  art  of  the 
lanreat  than  any  poem  with  which  we  are  accpiainted.  We 
kno\v  not  who  the  authors  are.  Rumour  has  given  the  work¬ 
manship  to  the  not  unknown  son  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
literary  men.  Whoever  the  writer  or  writers  may  be,  they  know 
how  to  work.  The  poem  rises  before  the  t‘ye  like  a  marble 
tem])le,  chaste  and  clear  in  the  moonlight,  thronged  with  strange 
phantom  ships  and  statues,  solemn  forests  of  weird  and  ancient 
trees.  There  are  assuredly  no  traces  of  the  spasmodic  school  here ; 
the  lines  sound  along,  jirodiicing  the  etiect  of  a  solemn  music. 
There  is  distinct  purpose  and  plan.  The  Ix^auties  of  ‘  Edwin  of 
Deira’  seem  like  transplanted  beauties.  They  do  not  seem 
always  as  if  they  grew  where  we  find  thenn  They  look  like  the 
imageiy  of  a  note-book,  woven  into  veise,  and  a})propriated  to  a 
poetic  necessity.  The  beauties  of  ‘  Tannhauser,’  on  the  contrary, 
are  born  where  they  bloom.  All  this  is,  of  course,  only  the  result 
ot  more  perfect  culture,  and  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  art. 
We  have  no  space  to  give  to  an  outline  of  the  narrative,  the 
structure,  character,  and  intentions  of  the  poem.  Our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  such  studies  must  procure  the  poem  for 
themselves.  The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  is  drawn  with  great  skill 
and  distinctness.  She  is  a  lovely  being — a  liallowed  and  sancti- 
lied  Elaine.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  old,  but  far  from  com- 
nionplace — the  narrative  of  the  bewitchment  of  the  soul  of 
Tannhauser  ])y  the  spells  of  Venus: — 
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Edwin  of  Veiiv  ond  To.nnlulo.si' r. 


‘  One  sliapc 

Furth  of  the  cloudy  circle  gradual  jxrow 
Distinct,  in  dissolute  beauty.  She  of  old, 

AVho  from  the  idle  foam  u])rose,  to  rcij^ii 
In  fancies  all  as  idle,— that  fair  liend, 

\^cnus,  whose  temples  are  the  veins  in  youth. 

‘  Now  more  and  ever  more  she  mix’d  herself 
AVith  all  his  moods,  and  whisper’d  in  his  walks ; 
Or  through  the  misty  minster,  when  ho  kiiccl’d 
Meek  on  the  Hint,  athwart  the  iuceusc-smoke 
She  stole  on  sleeping  sunbeams,  s])rinkled  sounds 
i  )f  cymbals  through  the  silver  psalms,  and  marr’d 
1 1  is  adoration  :  most  of  all,  whene’er 
Ife  sought  to  fan  those  fires  of  holy  love 
That,  sleeping  oftenest,  sometimes  leapt  to  llame. 
Kindled  by  kindred  passion  in  the  eyes 
Of  sweet  Elizabeth,  round  him  rose  and  roll’d' 
That  miserable^magic  ;  and,  at  times. 

It  drove  him  forth  to  wander  in  the  waste 
And  desert  places,  there  where  prayerless  man 
Is  most  w  ithin  the  pow'cr  of  prowling  fiends.’ 


'riieie  :n'('  inaiiv'  of  those  line, 
all  tiue  poems  ahouiul  : — 


reincmberalde  lines,  willi  wliieli 


‘  Ifis  thoughts 

Were  then  as  f/w/ic  diimh  creatures  in  their  pain 
That  rnal'c  a  tan<juagc  of  a  look'* 


A  deelaration  of  love  is  veiy  tenderly  described, 


‘  A  spoken  sound 
For  ifter'-spcech  to  tean  on  I  ’ 


The  narrative  is  the  sad  storv  of  Elizabeth,  and 


‘  The  shock  that  jarr’d 
The  bases  of  her  being.’ 

Thus  tln‘  anthers  describe  the  sad  son!  of  Elizabeth,  afmr  llio 
night  after  the  tournament: — 

‘  And,  voided  now 

Of  all  his  multitudes,  the  mighty  liall 
Dumb,  dismally  dispageanted,  laid  bare 
llis  ghostly  galleries  to  the  mournful  moon ; 

And  Night  came  down,  and  Silence,  and  (he  twain 
Mingled  beneath  the  starlight.  AVheel’d  at  will 
The  llitter-w  inged  bat  round  lonely  towers, 

A\  here,  one  by  one,  from  darkening  casements  died 
The  taper’s  shine;  the  how  let  from  the  hills 
AVhoo}>’d  :  and  E.lizaboth,  alone  with  Night 
And  Silence,  and  the  Cthost  of  lier  slain  youth, 

J.ay  lovst  among  (he  ruins  of  that  day.’ 


Q  Liota  i  Ions  from  Ta  nnJui  nset 


SONG. 

‘  Xo  power 

Is  subtler  o’er  the  spirit  of  man  Ilian  Son^ — 
Sweet  echo  of  ^reat  tboiij^lils,  tliat,  in  tlie  niiinl 
Of  him  wlio  licars  coni^enial  cehoes  waking, 
Kemnitiplies  the  praise  of  what  is  good. 

Song  elicers  the  emulous  spirit  to  the  top 
Of  Virtue’s  rugged  steep,  from  whence,  all  heights 
Ot’hunian  worth  attain’d,  the  mortal  may 
(\)njecture  of  God’s  unattainable. 

Which  is  Perfection.’ 


THE  GATHEKING  FOE  THE  TOURNAMENT. 

‘  Then,  on  the  morrow  morn,  from  far  and  near. 

Flow’d  in  the  feudatory  lords.  Tlic  hills 
llroke  out  ablaze  with  banners,  and  rung  loud 
With  tingling  trumpet  notes,  and  neighing  steeds. 

For  all  the  land,  elate  with  lusty  life, 

Ihizz’d  like  a  beehive  in  the  sun  ;  and  all 

T’ho  castle  swarm’d  from  bridge  to  barbican 

AVith  mantle  and  with  mail,  whilst  minster-bells 

Fang  hoarse  their  happy  chimes,  till  the  high  noon 

Flang’d  from  the  towers.  Then  o’er  the  platform  stolcd 

And  canopied  in  crimson,  lightly  blew 

’fhe  scepter’d  heralds  on  the  silver  trump 

Intense  sonorous  music,  sounding  in 

The  knights  to  hall.  Shrill  clink’d  the  corridors 

Through  all  the  courts  with  clashing  heels,  or  moved 

AVith  silken  murmurs,  and  elastic  sounds 

Of  lady  laughters  light ;  as  in  they  llovv’d 

Jiord,  liegeman,  peer,  and  prince,  and  paladin. 

And  dame  and  damsel,  clad  in  dimpling  silk 
And  gleaming  pearl ;  who,  while  the  groaning  roofs 
Ke-eciio’d  royal  music,  swept  adown 
The  spacious  hall,  with  duo  obeisance  made 
’fo  the  high  diiis,  and  on  glittering  seats 
Dropp’d  one  by  one,  like  Hocks  of  burnish’d  birds 
That  settle  down  with  sunset-painted  plumes 
On  gorgeous  Avoods.  Again  from  the  outer  wall 
Idle  intermitted  trumpet  blared;  and  each 
Pert  ])age,  a-tiptoe,  from  the  benches  lean’d 
To  sec  the  minstrel- knights,  gold  lilleted. 

That  enter’d  now  the  hall :  Sir  Mandeville, 

The  swan  of  Thsiiach  ;  AVilfrid  of  the  Hills  ; 

AVolfram,  surnamed  of  AVillow-brook  ;  and  next 
Tannhiiuser,  christen’d  of  the  Golden  Harp; 

AVith  AValter  of  the  Heron-chase  ;  and  Alax, 

The  seer;  Sir  Rudolf,  of  the  ItaA'cn-ercst ; 

And  Franz,  the  I'alconer.  Tliey  enter’d,  each 
In  order,  follow’d  by  a  blooming  boy 
Tliat  bore  liis  harp,  and,  ])aeing  forAvard,  bow’d 
Before  the  Landgravi*  and  IClizabeth.’ 

H’  tln  re  bo  two  liaii-ls  in  Ibis  j/ooin,  tin'  oviiloiici'  of  it  is  more' 
soon  in  ibo  songs,  wliioli  soaicoly  lisc  to  lliu  level  ol 
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other  parts  of  the  poem.  We  have,  however,  been  i)leused  with 
the  following  : — 


HYMN  TO  DIVINE  LOVE. 


‘  Oh  !  from  your  sacred  scats  look  down, 
Auf^els  and  ministers  of  good  ; 

'With  sanctity  our  spirits  crown, 

And  crusli  the  vices  of  the  blood  ! 

‘  Open  our  hearts  and  set  them  free, 
Tliat  licavenly  light  may  enter  in  ; 

And  from  this  fair  society 
Obliterate  the  taint  of  sin. 


‘  Thee,  holy  Love,  I  bid  arise 
Propitious  to  my  votive  lay  ; 

Shine  thou  upon  our  darken’d  eyes, 
And  lead  us  on  the  perfect  way  ; 

‘  As,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Star, 

Tliou  once  aroscst,  guidance  meet. 
And  led’st  the  sages  from  afar 
To  sit  at  holy  J  esu's  feet ; 


‘  So  guide  us,  safe  from  Satan’s  snares. 

Shine  out,  sweet  Star,  around,  above. 

Till  we  have  scaled  the  mighty  stairs. 

And  reach’d  thy  mansions.  Heavenly  Love  !’ 


Well,  it  is  much  easier  work  to  criticise  ])oeius  than  to  m:du: 
them.  Botli  ‘  Tannhauser  ’  and  ‘Edwin  of  Deira’  have  given  to 
ns  some  very  delightful  tones,  and  colours,  and  imago,  am! 
tlioiights.  We  believe  the  authors  of  both  poems  arc  young. 
Surely  we  desiie  to  utter  our  poor  woid  of  hearty  cnconrageineiit. 
W  e  trust  they  will  try  again — by  all  means  let  them  try  again. 
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literary  BUBBLE-BLOWING  in  the  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY :  RUUBECK^S  ATLANTICA. 

SUCCESSFULLY  to  blow  soap-bubl)los  is  an  acliievoinent 
U  reciuiriug,  as  our  juvenile  friends  very  well  know,  notwitli- 
stciiKling  its  apparent  simplicity,  a  certain  amount  of  both  skill 
and  care,  d'he  youthful  artist  must  see  to  it  that  his  soaj)-suds 
l>o  properly  compounded,  that  the  bowl  of  his  tobacco-pipe  be  of 
not  too  extravagant  circumference,  and,  maiidy,  that  his  globe  of 
tinted  moisture  be  inflated  with  a  column  of  constant,  ecpiabh*, 
cjdndy-di reefed  air.  These  })reliniinaries  being  duly  complied 
with,  till'  (.‘ttVn’t  is  sure,  generally,  to  experience  a  prosperous 
issue  ;  and  great  will  be  tlie  jubilation  as  host  after  host  of 
gigantic  oibs,  glittering  with  all  tlie  radiance  of  tlio  })rismatic 
colours,  rise  slowly  in  the  atmosphere,  tropliies  of  infantih' 
ingenuity  for  a  moment,  altliough  destined  to  S2)eedy  collapse 
and  irretrieval)]e  ruin.  Vlvc  la  bagatelle  !  Even  we  children 
of  a  larger  growth  can  look  on  delighted  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  and,  if  greatly  ])ressed,  try  our  hand,  or  rather  our  breath, 
at  the  construction  of  those  soap-walled  Chateaux  en  Espagma 
Truti'  to  tell,  our  own  mental  castles  of  (‘very-day  building  arc* 
only  a  little  more  satisfactoiy  and  substantial.  We  pile  aloft 
our  tiers  of  arcliitecture,  we  blow  and  better-blow,  ohne  Ila-stcfber 
ulme  Ibfst,  ‘unhasting,  unresting,’  till  the  Titan  bubble  attains  its 
most  ])reternatural  dimensions  ;  and  then,  crash  !  iJown  topples 
the  tower,  or  up  shrivels  the  air-balloon,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
heen  led  captive  by  the  very  genius  of  lies,  and  that  Solomon 
was  right  when  lie  pronounced  all  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of 
sj)irit. 

Let  sucli  somewhat  trite,  but  we  flatter  ourselves  highly  moral, 
remarks  serve  as  an  appropriate  jirelude  to  the  brief  history  oi' 
one  of  the  most  enormous,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
empty,  soap-bubbles  ever  created  by  liuman  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  the  world  of  literature, — we  mean  the  ‘  Atlantica"  of  the  old 
Swedish  author,  Oluf  Rudbeck.  To  vary  the  figure,  we  her(‘ 
pin  pose  tiresenting  the  courteous  reader  with  one  small  and 
f^ingular  leaf  from  the  book  of  early  Swedish  letters, — a  book 
which,  as  part  of  the  grand  library  that  forms  the  fruit  of 
Scandinavian  intellect  in  its  numerous  and  varied  branches, 
deserves  to  obtain,  and  actually  is  now  obtaining,  larger  recog¬ 
nition  and  truer  appreciation  in  this  country  than  was  the  case  in 


5()0  Bubblc~blov:iii[/  id  the  Seventeenth  Ccntavu, 

lorincr  years.  'J'here  arc  few  tliiugs  in  tlic  literary  annals 
JMiropc‘  more  remarkable  than  the  rise  of  the  huge  imposture*  we 
are  about  to  describe  (an  imiutontional  imposture,  as  regards  its, 
author,  wlio  was  liimself  the  victim  of  his  own  de'hision,  even 
wliile  attem})ting  to  ])alm  it  off  on  others),  the  nearly  universal 
Micoe.ss  it  attained,  and  the  completeness  of  its  decay  and  dissolu¬ 
tion,  followed  by  the  ol)livion  in  which  it  now  reposes. 

Oluf  Rudbe^ck — fitly  surnamed,  from  his  accomplishments 
Storhnfviiil,  or  ‘  iJig-head,' — was  be>rn  at  Vestmanland,  in 
Sweden,  in  the  year  IG-SO.  The  chief  ])articulars  of  his  life  niav 
be  .summed  uj)  in  a  single'  se'ntence.  As  a  youthful  .student  of 
medicine  ho  made  an  important  discovery — thate)f  the  lymphatic 
ve'.s.sels — and  became  afterwards  lecturer  at  the  Ihiiversitv  of 
Up.sala ;  in  subseipient  ye‘ar.s  jis  ‘  Polyhi.stor '  and  Tousck}^ 
hUihstler,  or  literary  Jack-of-all-trade.s,  he  devoted  e([ual  attc'ii- 
tion  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  the  other  natural  .scimiees,  to  music 
and  architecture',  and  finally  to  archaO(de)gy.  His  inineipal  work, 
in  addition  to  that  which  forms  the  subject  e>f  the  })re.se‘nt  notice, 
is  the  elaborate' botanical  treatise,  ‘  Cain])i  Elysii,\>r  ‘  (Jlysisvall.’ 
lie  elieel  in  17^-,  leaving  behinel  him  a  high  rejnitation  for  hoimd- 
le'ss  imlu.stry,  versatility,  and  leaining. 

The  we»rk,  Imwe'vcr,  which  more  than  anything  else — more 
than  his  anatomical  eli.scoverics,  his  knowle'dge  of  pi  ant -life,  his 
skill  in  mechanics,  and  his  music*al  geniu.s — inade  the  name  (f 
Oluf  Rudbeck  famous  over  the  whole  of  Europt',  was  his 
‘  Atlanf ie*a.’  The  circumstances  cemnccted  with  its  compo.sitioii 
are'  the  following;  and  from  ihevse  circumstances  the  rcaeler  may 
gather  how  simple  in  reality  is  the  task  o\'  literary  huhhlc- 
ble)wing,  wiien  a  ma.ster  in  the  art,  as  uneloubt(‘dly  was  Rudbeck, 
at  once  e*oncocts  the  ingivdient.s,  skilfully  manipulates  the  tiihe', 
and  unwearie'dly  inflates  (he  ball. 

Kve'vybody  knows  that  foremost  among  (he  vast  masses  e»f 
iuvade'rs  win),  .some  two  or  three  hundred  ye'ais  aft(‘r  the*  e*e)iii- 
menceunent  e)f  our  era,  poureel  in  from  east  and  north  upon  tlic 
Roman  empire,  and  ultimately  .shivered  it  to  fragnn'uts,  wc'iv  tlc’ 
^v^  nlel-t  amous  Goth.s,  a  ])eo|)le  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Mniiy 
ol  the.se  Goths,  or  rather  ed  their  immediate  ele.scendant",  m;nii- 
taiiu'd  Swe'den,  e'S})ecially,  to  be*  the  lanel  of  their  nativity,  hi- 
telligence  of  Ctothic  heToism  and  Gothic  e^on(|ue*.st  accompanied 
Cdiristianity  anel  its  early  teachers  to  the  kingdoms  of  northcin 
Kuropt',  ami  became  from  time  to  time  me>re'  widelv  di.sscminatcd 
anumg  the  Swede*s.  As  a  natural  conse'(|uemce,  it  was  not  loifif 
until  a  de\siiv  was  maniie*st(al  by  the'  Sw(*<lish  pe'ople  to  attribute 
to  their  own  country  the  renov.n  oi*  all  those  warrior.s,  all  thet>e 
illustrious  action.s.  Te>  attain  .such  an  object,  learned  men  in 
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boo-an  to  set  aside  what  tiio  early  Swedisli 
[led,  and  ill  its  place  to  siibstiliitc'  bran  new 
JJuniii^  the  reii^’ii  ot  Gnstavois  Vasa,  l<n'  ex- 
[agnus  pnblished  a  historical  treatise,  in  which 
s  a  ]>ersonage  tlian  Magog,  the  grandson  of 

I  nnuiarchy.  To  till  np 
and  the  later  northern  sove- 
ly  the  Gothic  princes  of  sonth- 
■  names  that  only  occur 
which  were  a  whole  crowd  ot  Carls  and 
sighted  iiuiuirers,  indeed,  perceived  the  utter 
iis  the  total  improbability  of  such  a  genealogi- 

_ history  so  remarkable,  and  a  line  of  monarclis 

far  back  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  earliest  past, 
,tly  to  the  honour  ot  the  Swedish 
it  was  imagined,  experience 
true  lover  of  his  country.  It  was  in 
numeration  that  the  sons  of 
Adopted  the  titles  of  Krik  the  Fourteenth  and 
—ever  a  most  bewildering  fact  for  the  student  of 
— although  in  reality  no  one  could  point  to  eight 
trails  or  thirteen  hlriks  among  the  ancient  kings.  Such  Avas  the 
state  of  matters  when  Rudbeck  entered  the  literary  arena. 

Till  after  his  fortieth  year,  he  had  not  bestowed  on  historical 
studu's  any  particular  measure  of  attention.  He  had,  however, 
read  Plato  in  early  life,  and  the  picture  which  that^  transcendent 
genius  has  left  to  subset [uent  generations  of  an  ideal  state,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name*  of  Atlantis,  ap})ears  to  have  sunk 
deejdy  into  the  Swede’s  youthtul  sjiirit.  lht‘  old  classic  fable  of 
the  Buried  Isle — beautitiei^l  with  yet  fairer  colours,  and  animatt'd 
with  yet  deeper  significance  by  the  grainiest  of  the  (ueek  philo¬ 
sophers — could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  notice  aiid  (‘iithral  the  sym- 
jiathios  of  a  mind  so  ctinstituted  as  Rudbeck  s  ,  and  the  images 
oftlie  Platonic  Atlantis  appear  to  have  been  thenceforth  engraven 
on  his  heart.  Still  no  perceptible  trace  of  such  an  influence  is 
ohservahle  in  his  Avritings  until  h(‘  attained  the  ah(*ady  iiiiaitioned 
age.  Ihit  it  happened  that  in  the  y(*ar  16/-  his  fiiend  Veaidius 
recpiired  a  ncAV  maj)  of  Sweden,  and  Rudbeck  ])romised  to  pie- 
pare  caie  for  him.  Soon  after  commencing  his  labours  m  this 
direction,  he  Avas  struck  Avith  the  riunarkable  lesemblance  thtit, 
ill  his  estimation  at  least,  existeil  betAveeii  the  names  anil  sitiui- 
tioiis  of  different  places  in  SAvedeii,  and  the  descri])tion  of  Ihito  s 
Atlantis,  which  in  earlier  life  he  had  perused.  Suddenly,  with 
lightning  speed,  the  idea  darted  into  his  mind  that  the  legion  so 
m«l\r  1  l»v  the  (Treat  Dhilosoidier  could  be  no  other 


Sweden  gradual  13 
uiiiialists  had  leci 
history  altogether 
ample,  Johannes 

he  assumed  no  h  ^  ^ 

Xoah,  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Swedish 
tlie  long  interval  between  I\1 
reigns,  he  had  to  drag  in  not  mere!_ 
era  Europe,  but  also  a  multitude  of  royal 
in  the  Sagas,— among 
Eriks.  Some  sharp 
uncertainty  as  Avell 
cal  record.  . 
stretching  so 

was  viewed  as  redounding  grea 
people,  and  therefore  should  not 
contradiction  from  any  \ 
conseipieiice  of  this  false  system 
(iiistavus  Vasa 
Earl  the  Ninth,- 
Swedish  historv 


isly  portrayed  by  the  great  jdiilosoiil 
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than  Ills  native  country.  Once  conceived,  the  thoucdit  Iiom. 
ma.ster  pas.sion  of  lii.s  l)eing,  and  alworhed  his  "verv  iirnir 
Learning  and  talent,  combined  as  they  were  in  his  case  sin, i  l  l 
liim  with  a  legion  of  arguments,  or  wliat  at  all  events’;i',,,„!,’ri 
argnmcnt.s,  to  su],j)ort  a  toregone  conclusion.  Onlv  a  brief  nwi" 
clap. sod  ere  the  conviction  grew  an  al.sohile  eertaintv  will  i,,  l',; 
breast;  and  his  ho]ie.s  confidently  predieted  the  eternal  honoiw 
uhicli  so  maryellous  a  discovery  would  confer  on  himself  and  „„ 
Ins  fatherland  .More  and  more  ho  neglected  his  previous  nn,- 
suits.  Lven  tlic  comjiletion  of  his  favourite  ‘Elysiaii  Fiel<ls  '  f-i 
work  camtaiimig  many  thon.saiid  faithful  delineations  of  the  ve.v 
(al.lo  kingdom)  was  at  la.st  alnio.st  eiitirelv  handed  over  to  l.is 
s.,n.  A\ith  the  collective  energies  of  his  nature  he  phineod  into 
the  stiiily  of  ancient  traditionary  lore  of  all  the  primeval  Sa-ais 
— Kgyiitian,  Plnemcian,  and  (trocian,  as  well  as  Northern,— iii 
so  tar  as  at  that  jieriod  such  sources  were  01,011  to  his  in,|niries 
Assi.sted  by  a  powerful  memory,  an  untiring  ingeniiitv  and  ’1' 
lyen  imagination,  he  soon  collected  ample  materials  f,,r  the  w,ii- 
drous  1‘dilice  of  learning  he  was  about  to  rear.  The  work 
although  bearing  other  name.s,  is  generally  stvled  ‘  Ailantifi  ’ 
ts  publication  was  originally  .lelayed  from  flic  want  of  reniiisiti. 
Imids  but  the  author  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  te 
<;xpedite  its  introduction  to  the  world  ;  ami  in  the  year  KiT.Vihe 
hr.st  part  was  printed.  The  second  and  third  followed  and  the 
lonrth  waspa.ssmg  through  the  press  in  17()i’,  when  the  great  tiro 
ol  Upsala  oeciUTucI,  wliicli  dostroyod  it. 

Ilio  oaitoiits  o\  tlioso  sino'ular  volumes  may  1)0  indicated  ns 
lullows: — 

‘The  Swedish  ))eiiinsula  was  inhabited  previous  to  the  1'1o,kI 
■Alioiit  soyenteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  creation  of 
^  i^^*jd)itaiits  (it  Sweden  liad  ac(juii(‘d  niucli  civilisii- 
loll.  Jliey  already  pos.se.s.se,l,  among  other  things,  a  regular 
systein  of  chronology,  as  one  may  learn  from  the  Runes  thevciii- 
I’loyeo  Ihe  olde.st  .s,'],ulchral  mounds  roiiml  Upsala  date  also 
roiii  the  .same  time,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  depth  of  llit> 
'lack  moul,l  t  hat  has  formed  over  their  summits.  After  the  Flood 
he  sons  ot  daidiet,  Jlagog  and  Mesek,  migrated  to  the  nortli. 

•  ''•‘‘bjbhshed  in  Sweden  the  ancient  (dothic,  and  the  .second 
111  1‘  intand  the  F  innisli  kingdom.  The  word  Magog  is  related  to 

1  ) tiogiir  or  (ijger,  !.e.,  hero  or  giant  ;  and  it 
.  !,-,ni  Rt  Mt  IK'  luled  over  a  peo])le  of  ^i^aiitic  and 

H  I  OR  His  territory  was  divided  Petween  Ids  two  sons, 

*  \(.n  ^^llo  founded  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  Swedes  and 

]  /i  ])eninsula  is  palpal dy  that  Atlantis 

i  cii  (.(  )\  lato.  Ihe  district  named  Gland  ill  Up] )land,  is  only 
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a  vitiated  prouuiiciatioii  of  Atlaiul.  Tlie  situation  of  Upsala  com¬ 
pletely  suits  tlio  description  in  Plato  of  the  cliicf  city  of  Atlantis. 
The  five  rivers  he  mentions  are  evidently  the  five  streams  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ITpsala, — the  Tensta,  8kyta,Samna,  J  umkil,  and 
Svarthackeu.  The  walls  (‘ncirciing  the  metropolis,  which  ho  like¬ 
wise  names,  aie  the  ridges  inters(*cting  the  adjacent  ].)la ins,  called 
at  the  pi’esent  day,  by  the  cnmnion  people,  the  walls  of  Upsala. 
When  Plato  s])eaks  of  the  wine  in  Atlantis,  hi^  means  ])art  iy  mead, 
and  partly  the  drink  made  from  currants,  which  grow  in  the  north 
more  luxuriantly  than  elsewhere.  When  hi'  mentions  I'lejihaids, 
lie  alludes  to  the  northern  elks.  (Rudheck  at  first  atfirnu'd  that 
Plato  referred  to  v'olves^  but  afterwards,  on  the  suggestion  of 
(r.  A.  J)e  la  Gardie,  he  selected  elks  instead.)  A])oll(>  is  just  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  old  Swedish  word  Hbg-Baldei*,  or 
lla-Palder,  /.c.,  the  high  god  of  the  sun.  Thus  Sweden  is  truly 
tlie  land  descrihed  by  Plato, — the  birthjdace  of  men  of  greater 
uprightness,  ]>iety,  and  heroism,  than  are  to  he  found  anywhere 
else  in  tlu'  known  world.  Intelligence  of  this  Atlantis  was  con- 
veyod  to  the  (trec'ks,  partly  by  Anacharsis,  who  visited  Solon  ; 
partly,  and  mainly,  however,  by  Or])heus.  The  latter  had  by  no 
means  confined  his  travels,  as  is  generally  asserted,  to  southern 
Kurope,  hut  had  extended  them  to  the  far  north, — nay,  even  across 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  for  it  was  thither  that  ho  sailed  along  with 
the  Argonauts.  The  sea,  then  liearing  the  name  of  Pontus,  does 
not  mean,  as  is  usually  imagined,  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  the  Black 
Sea,  hut  simply  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  the  so-calh'd  Botten.  The 
latter  word  is  the  same  as  Bund  in  a  nearly  related  language,  and 
that  is  clearly  synonymous  with  Pontus.  Ihit  it  is  also  related 
to  the  word  Band  or  Biilte  (Belt);  and  hence  is  derived  the  name 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Further,  it  is  said  that  Orpheus  came,  in  his 
travels,  to  the  river  Acheron.  This  does  not  signify,  as  is  gimi'- 
rallv  supposed,  any  stream  to  be  found  in  Greece.  ( )n  the  contrary, 
Acheron  is  the  sanu'  as  the  Swedish  word  Afgriind  (abyss), — 
uieaning  the  great  northern  maelstrom,  to  which  ()r])heus  caini' 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  The  gnaitei*  nuinbia*  ot  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  ])oe*ts,  reter  to  the  north, 
although  the  names  are  somewhat  distorted,  c.^.,  Har-kalle  is 
changed  to  Hercules,  Aliirkis-man  to  Atercury,  Sjb-ran  to  Synm. 
and  so  forth.*  From  the  north,  from  this  Atlantis,  flowed  over 


♦  This  ‘excpiisite  fooling’  will  recall  to  the  German  Bcholar  the  keen 
irony  of  Goethe’s  lines,  in  the  second  part  of  Fauat :  — 

‘  Jedem  Worte  klingt 

Her  Thspning  nacli  wo  es  sich  her  bedingt  : 

(iran,  priimlich,  grieagram,  griiulich,  Gralicr,  griinmig 
Ktymologipch  gleichcrweiae  ptiminig, 


Verstimincn  uus.’ 
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tlio  wliolo  world,  not  merely  the  arts  of  civilisation,  hut  also 
proceeded  the  most  illustrious  eoiKtucrors  and  the  i^uvati'st 
founders  of  former  states.  The  Clauls,  triumphant  at  Homo  uiuk  r 
Brennus,  were  in  reality  Swedish  Kallar,  Karlar,  led  hy  a  cliiof 
called  Brander.  Ancient  Troy  was  huilt  hy  the  early  Scaiuli- 
navians  ;  and  its  IouikUts,  Dardanus  and  Kriclihuu  were  Goths, 
whose  true  names  wereTliorddn  and  Erik.  The  wise  Minos,  logi.s- 
lator  in  Crete,  was  exactly  the  same  personas  the  Gothic  Miinor. 
Kven  the  Pluenician  state  was  founded  l)y  Gothic  eiiiioTants  from 
th(^  ancient  Atlantis.  The  land  of  Bashan  signifies  Bjc'sse,  /.c.,  the 
land  of  the  giants;  and  the  famous  Ph(enician  writm*,  Sanclioiiia- 
ihon,  is  ])roperly  the  San-Runnige  (veracious)  Att(\  Tlu‘  Rod 
Sea  is  called  the  Erythrean  Sea.  It  is  generally  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  name  from  the  Grec'k  word  Erythros,  meaning  rod. 
But  the  name  originated  in  this  way  : — When  the  (‘arly  Scandi¬ 
navians  passed  from  the  ]\Iediterrano‘an  and  the  lands  along  its 
.shores  to  the  ahovc-mentioned  ocean  inlet,  they  exclainn*d,  “that 
is  ifttvdy  i.e.y  the  outer  sea,”  and  thence  was  afterwards  derived 
the  word  Erythrean.  Nay,  before  the  time  of  Abraham  liimst'lf, 
lhi‘  northern  Atlantis  gave  birth  to  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  This  was  the  celebrated  Niord,  who  is  also  called 
^lan,  or  ^Fannus,  by  Tacitus,  and  from  whom  ^lanhem  n  eeived 
its  name.  He  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  divided  tliat  (anintrv 
into  an  equal  number  of  tribe's  with  the  Swedish  ^Fanhcm.  This 
King  Mannus  wms  termed  in  Egypt  Menes,  and  built  tliere  a  city 
wliicli  afU'r  him  is  now  called  Memphis, — but  whicli  must  have 
originally  borne,  as  derived  from  his  Swedish  nanu',  the  app  lla- 
tion  Man-by  or  ^liin-by.  Some,  too,  think  that  ho  huilt  thee  »ther 
Egyptian  city,  Thebes,  so  famous  tor  its  hundred  gates.  Tliewewl 
ceuuesfrom  the  ohl  Swedish  Tii,  which  e])ithetthe  common  pc'ojde 
eK'casionally  a])})ly  te)  a  de>or  or  gate.  The  Egy])tiaii  TIicIk's  was 
the'ivfeere  originaily  Tii-be),  be.,  the  City  of  Gates.  It  was  a  copy 
ed'the  northern  Guda-ta-l)e),  /.e.,  Valhalla,  with  its  many  })ortals.*’ 
Anel  .so  eui,  in  similar  bub) de-ble>wing  fashion  I 

'*  ITolherg,  that  great  master  of  tlio  comic  elrama.  parodied  the  above, 
w itli  illimitable  humour,  in  one  of  bis  Mpistlcs.  ‘I  liave  found  out,’  he 
says,  *and  can  clearly  prove,  among  other  things,  that  the  Trojan  vear 
was  waged  in  Norway,  and  that  Troy  is  the  same  place  as  Traiidia  or 
Trondhjem.  A  daughter  of  the  King  of  Iledemark,  called  Ellen,  was 
abducted  by  Per  Iversen,  Jarl  of  Trondhjem  ;  whereupon  nil  the  petty 
princes  of  Syndentield  banded  themselves  together  against  the  father  ot 
the  aforesaid  Jarl,  wrho  then  reigned  in  Trondhjem,  and  was  called  l^e- 
bend  Amundsen,  w  hich  name  the  Greeks  corrupted  afterw  ards  to  Prianj. 
Among  all  the  heroes  who  engaged  in  this  w’ar,  I  find  only  one  Panuh 
lord,  old  Nestor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Nestvoih 
in  Zealand.' 
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Siifli  wore,  ti)  a  lai’^e  extent,  the  arguments  and  conclusions — 
it’,  indeed,  they  can  he  considtaxHl  to  di'serve  thc‘  name — of  this 
extraordinary  treat is(‘.  The  work  its(.‘ If  possessed  in  liigli  degree, 
ns  already  said,  tlie  merits  of  karning,  ingenuity,  and  prolific 
imagination.  To  those  characUaistics  miglit  1k‘  added  a  wonder¬ 
ful  skill  in  constructing  out  of  the  most  fragmentary  and  dissimi¬ 
lar  materials  a  complete  and  self-suhsistent  fabric,  and  in  giving 
it  such  an  appearance,  nay,  sometimes  even  such  a  reality,  of  life 
ainl  truth,  that  it  should,  for  the  moment  at  least,  easily  impose 
on  the  less  wary  and  less  enlightened  class  of  readers.  This,  in 
j)oint  of  fact,  occurred.  Over  the  whole  of  Europe  the  hook  pro¬ 
duced  aremarkahle  sensation.  Even  while  the  sheets  issued  from 
the  jn'css  they  were  |)rivately  and  (‘agerly  circulated  in  mutual 
loan  among  those  who  were  curious  to  learn,  as  s])eedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  nature  of  the  contents.  AVhen  fadrly  ])iihlished,  the 
volnnu's  lay  on  tin*  tables  of  thousands,  side  by  side  with  the 
Bible,  for  daily  perusal  and  daily  education;  and  the  most  llatter- 
iug  letters  were  sent  to  the  author  by  leariu'd  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  his  native  country.  Even  th(>se  persons  who  disa])prov(‘d 
of  Iludheck^s  conclusions,  admired  his  easy  and  pleasant  style, 
and  th('  lifc'-likc'  character  of  tlu'  entire'  work  ;  nor  were  tlioy 
less  impi\‘ssed  with  the  astonishing  ingx'miiiy,  the  power  of  in¬ 
vention,  at  once  bold  and  subtle,  that  distinguished  it.  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  so  enra])tured  that  they  implicitly  cix'dited  its  state¬ 
ments.  This  was  peculiarly  tlu^  case  in  Sweden,  where  the 
s[>irit  of  patriotism  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  all  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ments.  IVbui  W(‘r(‘  actually  beside'  themselves  with  joy  to  discover 
that  their  fatherland,  so  dearly  loved,  ])oss('ssed  a  histoiy  as 
ancie'ut  and  renowned  as  that  portrayed  in  ttudbi'ck’s  ])agcs, — 
a  history  that  inllnitely  surpassed  the  history  of  othei’  nations.  It 
was  impossible'  to  evince  sullicient  gratitude  and  revc'rence  for  the 
individual  who  had  conferrt'd  a  benelit  so  unsjH'akable  on  the 
lauil  that  gave'  him  birth.  The^  honour  he*  hael  thereby  we)n  for 
liimse'lf,  and  the'  servie*e  he'  hael  at  the'  same'  time  ix'nelereel  te) 
Swe'ele'U,  were  by  many  ju’ize'el  as  highly  as  llie'  nie)st  he.'re)ic  actie)ns 
ot  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  eu*  the;  wonelerlul  campaigns  eef  Carl 
(lustavus.  Te>  elembt  the  truth  e>f  the  weerk  was  eleemeel  high 
trease.)!!  against  the  comme)!!  fatherlanel, — a  criminal  attem])t  te) 
tear  away  the  laurels  with  wiiieh  Ruelbeek  had  creewncel  Northern 
historv'.  Queen  Christina  afiirmcel  that  Sweden  coulel  not  re- 
warel  him  accoreling  te)  his  merits.  Eru  Erenner,  the  most  gifteel 
poetess  of  the  elav,  eule)giseel  the  ‘Atlaiitica’  in  her  verses,  an  el 
preelietcd  feu*  its  eloctrines  an  imme)rtality  e>f  fame.  The  learneel 
jaofi'ssor  Morliof,  at  Kiel,  was  carried  away  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  current  of  universal  ra])ture‘.  In  a  |)0(die*al  panegyric,  ael- 

NovKMmai. 
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jlrcssed  to  Rii(ll)eek,  lie  vent  In  his  entlinsiastic  adniiratioii. 
Not  satisfied  with  elevating,  in  inytliologieal  phrase,  tlie  author 
of  the  ‘Atlantica’  ahovx'  the  heatiien  dupitta*,  because,  wliilo  the 
teeming  brain  of  the  one  only  produced  J\linerva,  tlu'  othcM'  liad 
summoned  a  whole  multitude  of  gods  anew  to  life,  lu*  even 
likemal  him  blasphemously  to  the  Creator,  as  framing  out  of  no¬ 
thing  the  entire  history  of  the  world  ;  and  he  concluded  by  as¬ 
severating  that,  instead  of  the  oaken  and  laurel  wreaths  wliore- 
with  valour  and  ])atriotism  were  recompensed  in  former  times, 
Rudheck’s  reward  should  he  a  diadem  of  stars,  inasinu(‘h  as  he 
had  au'ain  restored  her  ancient  deities  to  Sweden. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  widely-spread  and  high-tiowu  praise, 
there  were  found  here  and  then'  unhelieviu’s.  Several  of  the 
most  erudite  and  able  critics  had  already  discovered  tin*  fragilt* 
tc'xture  of  the  wed)  on  which  the  magnificent  ‘Atlantica’  ])ictnre 
was  embroidered.  Such  unludievers,  or,  at  tin*  least,  douht(Ts, 
were  Bayle  and  Ijeibnitz  among  forc'igiu'rs — to  whom,  at  a  later 
period,  might  be  added  the  once-enraptun'd  Morliof  himstlf, 
whosi'  eyes  were  ultimately  opened  to  s(‘e  tlu'  folly  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  admiration  ;  whih'  at  home  there  were  not  a  few  nuai  of 
science  who,  along  with  maturc'd  capacity,  possessi'd  a  more  iiiti- 
mat(‘  knowledge  of  the  very  subject  discussed  by  Rudlx'ck — for 
t'xample,  Hadorph,  Putfendorf,  and  Oernhjc'lm.  These  writers 
wiax' certainly  far  sujKuior  totin'  author  of  tin*  ‘Atlantica’  in 
th(‘ir  ac(piaintance  with  the  ix'al  history  of  Swetlen.  But  the 
latter  had  on  ///x  side  the  court,  the  national  vanity,  ami  the 
views  and  feelings  inspiring  the  vast  majority  of  the  ])eople  ;  and 
multitudes  of  the  younger  students  of  tlu'  Univtasity  swoiv 
1‘ternal  thh'lity  to  his  doctrines.  On  account  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ]>erhaps  maiidy  from  tin'  fear  of  ofiending  au  abso¬ 
lute  soveri'ign,  every  opposition  was  cruslu'd  trium])hantly. 
Rudbeck’s  book  once  ami  for  all  took  its  admittt'd  ])lace  as  th(‘ 
only  true  history  of  the*  Swedish  people.  So  the  bubble  swclh'd 
to  Titan  amplitude,  and  glittered,  far  and  near,  the  most  lustroib 
ot  literary  rainbows.  Alas,  for  human  glory  !  Fearful  was  tlu‘ 
colla])se,  and  total  was  the  ruin  in  the  end.  After  the  oveilhrow 
ot  absolutism,  when  literary  freedom  was  again  introduced  and 
full  .scope  given  to  intellectual  imjuirv,  the  colossal,  gorgeous, 
unsubstantial  (‘difice  tumbled  at  once  ignominiously  to  the  (hist. 
The  ‘  Atlantica^  was  undervalued,  neglecti'd.  Hung  aside ;  and  at 
last  .so  s|)ei‘dily  and  so  jierfectly  forgotten,  that  liardly  a  single 
p(^rs(>n  in  Sweden  now-a-days  cares  to  bestow  a  glam'c*  on  the 
work  which  awakened  the  boundless  a.stonishment  and  well-nigh 
adoration  of  a  former  age.  Sic  — but  w(‘  span'  oni 

readeiN  the  hornl)ly  hackneyed  exclamation. 


of  Upsala  ill  tiu'  year  1702.  ]]y  this  iintowanl  iiiciilont,  many 

precious  fruits  of  liis  literary  activity  wcu’c  consumed, — the 
greater  ])ortiou,  for  instance,  of  >liis  ‘  C^unpi  Eiysii,"  and  the  third 
nnd  fourth  divisions  of  the  work  we  have  just  been  describing. 
His  house,  too,  with  the  valuable  collections  it  contained,  fell  a 
])rey  to  the  flames,  tint  even  at  this  terrible  ciisis — and  we 
gladly  close  with  a  word  of  huidation  applied  to  one  who,  if  an 
adept  in  bubble-hlowing,  still  merits  our  respect  as  a  man  of 
learning,  genius,  and  energy — he  dis])layed  a  fortitude  and  reso¬ 
lution  marvellous  in  an  individual  who  had  attained  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  Fearless,  he  went  up  himself 
to  the  anatomical  liall,  in  the  highest  story  of  the  university 
buildings,  and  from  that  place  issued  directions  as  to  the  most 
Rpi'cdy  and  atiprojiriate  way  of  extinguishing  the  conflagration. 
According  to  tradition,  his  void'  was  still  so  clear  and  vigorous, 
that  through  the  roar  of  the  llames  and  the  shouting  of  the 
people,  it  could  be  heard  as  far  oft*  as  Svartbjicken.  He  was  told 
that  the  devouring  ekuuent  threatcaied  his  own  residence.  In  the 
same  spot,  however,  lie  still  remained,  refusing  to  stir  a  single 
inch  until  the  academical  edifice  was  rescued.  His  efforts  were, 
at  least,  partially  successiiil  ;  luit  the  greater  and  better  portion 
of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  along  witli  it  perished  tlie 
whole  of  Rudheck’s  most  valuable  property.  Vet  his  indomitable 
spirit  of  scientilie  ardour  lieroically  survived  the  loss.  Some  days 
after  the  fire  ho  aetually  projecti‘d  a  ne>v  plan  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  town  in  more  handsome  and  eonimodions  fashion  than 
before.  The  ])eremiial  youth  of  Ids  spirit  took  no  account  of  the 
body’s  ago  and  weakness.  Hitlierto,  also,  lie  had  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health.  But  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
sickened  unexpectedly  and  seriously,  and  died  after  oidy  five 
days’ illness.  J  J. 
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UOnHirr  ROBINSON,  or  CAI\IBR.iI)BK.=^ 

WE  Iluvc  (»ru*ii  iutciuli'il  to  (Unvote  sov('r.‘i]  f)l’  The  Eclevtk 

to  a  review  of  the  writings  and  elairjiclcr  of  IJohinson,  (»f 
^ ’aiubridgc.  lie  was  a  rcinarkalde  man,  of  whom  Robert  Hall,  lus 
illiisirioiis  successor,  said,  ‘  lie  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was  taas- 
ter  of  all  its  intonations;  he  had  wonderful  self-possession,  ami 
could  say  what  he  j)leascd  when  lu;  pleased,  and  how  he  ])leaseil.’ 
^Vith  few’  advantages  of  education  in  early  life,  from  an  unhajijw 
and  ncglect<‘d  cliildhood,  and  hound  apprentice  to  the  not  verv 
distinguished  profession  of  liair-dresscr,  he  made  himself  a  perfect 
and  accomplished,  althougli  never  an  elegant  scholar.  AVhat  lie  was 
as  an  orator  the  eulogy  of  ]\Ir.  Hall  has,  in  some  measure,  indi¬ 
cated.  In  truth,  his  style,  and  the  topics  upon  which  he  ein])loyed 
it,  were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  He  was  a  sort  of  AVilliani 
Cobbett  in  the  pulpit — he  was  a  Bisho])  of  Barns  and  Fields;  yet 
be  handled  the  most  grave  and  thoughtful  topics,  and  he  never 
handled  them  with  coarse  and  vulgar  hands.  He  was  impatient  of 
any  thoughts  which  ranged  themselves  above  the  ranks  of  common 
sense;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  mind  retained  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  that  strength  which  enabled  him  to  become  the 
tciichcr  of  the  multitudes,  w  hile  lie  raised  himself  above  them.  Ills 
language  was  most  vigorous,  strongly  imbued  with  Saxon  sigiiiti- 
cance  and  vitality;  but  imagery  in  language  and  mystery  in  reli¬ 
gion  seem  to  have  been  ccpially  his  contcnijit.  The  ])owers  of 
satire  he  was  able  to  wield  in  a  very  eminent  manner.  He  was  a 
very  successful  farmer,  and  as  for  some  time  the  guaranteed  income 
from  his  church  was  Ji^l2  per  annum,  the  reader  will  rejoice  that 
he  turned  his  husbandry  to  good  account.  He  w’as,  moreover,  a 
very  voluminous  w’riter;  and,  as  a  historian,  his  researches  were 
very  extensive.  AVe  have  often  been  surprised  that  a  man  so  able, 
so  laborious,  so  self-denying  and  gifted,  should  be  consigned  to 
so  much  obscurity.  It  is  true,  he  was  a  heretic,  a  Sabellian,  or 
something  like  it.  The  author  as  he  was  of  that  sweet  hymn,  sung 
by  the  whole  church, 

‘  (\>mo,  tlioii  l'\>iuit  every  blessing,* 

he  was  lar  Irom  the  j)ossession  of  a  sound  faith.  ^Moreover, 

7 hi'  <>t  the  lt<0'.  liot>et't  of  (\i mln'ottje.  I*.dit«d, 

with  Mi'iueir,  l>y  the  Iv’ev.  William  Knhinson.  Ileatnii  *N:  -h 

Warw  ick  hane. 
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ills  scnnons  were  ])rcaclicil,  for  the  most  part,  in  ])arns  and  cottages. 
Vet  we  liave  licard  men,  and  men  of  power,  declare  tliey  wonld,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  excliange  the  style  of  itobert  Hall  for  that  of 
Robert  Robinson;  and  otlicrs,  again,  that  they  would  rather  talk 
like  him  than  like  any  master  of  ])nlj)it  elo(|uence.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  tliat  the  publisliers  of  the  '  IRinyan  Library  ^  have  called 
him  from  his  obscurity  and  neglect.  AVe  shall  be  glad  if  the  success 
of  this  volume  should  induce  them  to  rc-j)ublish  the  ^Village 
Sermons.’  The  ^  Notes  on  Claude,’  and  the  ^  History  of  Raptisin’ 
and  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Rescarclics,’  must,  we  suppose,  be  doomed  to 
the  vault  of  rare,  and  forgotten,  but  valuable  books. 

Robert  Robinson  was  born  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  the  8th  of 
October,  1735.  He  was  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
interest  in  a  religious  life  by  a  powerful  sermon  of  George  Whit¬ 
field.  He  then  attended  the  ministries  of  AVhitlield  and  Wesley. 
Dr.  Gill,  and  John  Guise,  and  William  Romaine,  were  also  among 
his  most  cherished  teachers.  These  men,  however,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  satisfied  him  long.  He  soon  began  himself  to  preach  in 
villages.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  that  singular  piece  of 
ecclesiastical  eccentricity,  John  Rerridgc.  Robinson  highly  valued 
him ;  and,  indeed,  while  the  clergyman  was  considerably  inferior 
to  the  young  convert,  in  the  breadth  and  build  of  his  mind,  they 
were  very  much  alike  in  a  certain  rugged  coarseness  of  mind  and 
character ;  but  Robinson  was  constantly  availing  himself  of  all 
resources  for  mental  furniture,  whether  talking  with  a  day-labourer, 
or  translating  Saurin,  studying  Greek  and  Jiatin,  or  attending  to 
the  economy  of  a  farm-yard.  The  first  days  of  his  religious  life 
were  j)asscd  among  the  Methodists.  He  very  soon,  however,  be¬ 
came  a  Jhiptist,  and  in  1759  he  received  an  invitation  to  beconn; 
the  minister  of  the  congregation  in  Cambridge,  but  continued  on 
trial  for  two  years,  and  did  not  settle  in  Cambridge  until  1701. 

He  continued  throughout  his  lif(^  a  thorough  Dissenter,  and  was 
wont  to  ridicule,  we  think  with  a  somewhat  graceless  severity,  the 
observances  of  the  Established  Church.  ‘  Really,’  he  says,  ‘  when 
I  compare  the  little  cheap  decorations  of  Reformed  Churches  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Italy,  our  gaudy  days  with  their  grand  proces¬ 
sions,  our  beggarly  imitations  of  their  pontilical  magnificence,  I 
call  theirs  pomp,  ours  poverty.  They  are  nature  in  the  theatre  of 
the  metropolis,  we  are  strollers  uttering  bombast  in  cast-off  finery 
in  a  booth  at  a  fair.'  The  satire  is  neither  true  nor  kind  ;  but  the 
writer  of  the  satire  was  honest.  He  had  many  ov(‘rlures  made,  to 
him  from  Church  dignitaries  after  tin;  apj)earanec  of  his  *  Plea 
for  the  Divinity  of  Clirist,’  but  he  resisted  all  ;  and  the  best 
j^ermons  of  their  day  continued  to  be  delivered  in  barns,  or  meeting¬ 
houses  little  better  than  barns. 
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His  expositions  of  Scripture  were  usually  remarkably  felicitous 
— very  plain  and  lucid — thus  we  have  bciore  us  a  popular  remkr- 
ing  of  a  criticism  upon  the  text,  ^  Skin  for  skitiy  ijea,  all  tJuU  a  man 
hath  will  he  (jive  for  his  hfe,^ 

‘Imagine  one  of  these  primitive  lairs.  A  mulliliuh'  of  j)eo|)lu^ 
from  all  parts,  of  dilferont  tribes  and  languages,  in  a  broad  held,  all 
overspread  with  various  commodities  to  be  exchanged.  Imagine  this 
fair  to  be  held  after  a  good  hunting  season,  and  a  bad  harvest.  The 
skinners  are  numerous,  and  clothing  cheap.  W^heat,  the  5/^///* of  life, 
is  scarce,  and  the  whole  fair  dread  a  famine.  How  many  skins  this 
year  will  a  man  give  for  this  necessary  article,  without  which  ho  and 
his  family  must  inevitably  die  ?  Why,  each  would  add  to  the  heaj), 
and  put  skin  upon  skin,  for  all  the  skins  that  a  man  hath  n'ill  he  jice 
for  his  life.  Imagine  the  wheat  growers,  of  which  »]ob  was  one, 
carrying  home  the  skins,  whicli  they  had  taken  for  wheat.  Imagine 
tlie  party  engaged  to  })rt)tect  them  raising  the  tribute,  and  threateidng 
if  it  were  not  paid  to  put  them  to  death.  What  proportion  of  skins 
would  these  merchants  give,  in  this  case  of  necessity?  Skin  upon 
skin,  all  the  skins  that  thej  havt^  icill  iheif  jice  for  their  lives,  'flic 
proverb  then  means,  that  we  should  .‘•ave  our  lives  at  any  price.  JiCt 
us  apply  it  to  ourselves.’ 

Most  of  these  sermons  were  addressed  to  villagers  engaged  in 
the  occupations  of  farmhouse  and  country  life.  Such  a  congrega¬ 
tion  would,  we  may  supj)ose,  very  keenly  appreciate  the  exercise  on 
early  rising.  The  following  extract  is  lengthy,  but  it  is  })erfectly 
beautiful  in  the  succession  of  suggestions  and  pictures  it  calls  to 
the  eye.  The  text  of  the  j)reachcr  gives  tlie  refrain  of  each  paragraph. 


‘  Let  us  look  about  us,  and  take  notice,  at  least,  of  some  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  a  morning,  for  the  heavens  declare  the  ylorj  of 
God,  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handj  work,  and  daj  uttercth  speech. 
How  incomparably  tine  is  the  dawning  of  the  (iay,  when  the  soft  aud 
stealthy  light  comes  at  tirst  glimmering  with  the  stars,  and  gradually 
eclipses  them  all !  liow'  beautifully  litted  to  excite  our  attention  is 
the  folding  and  the  parting  of  the  grey  ck)nds,  draw  n  back  tike  a 
curtahi  to  give  us  a  tight  of  the  most  niiignilicent  of  all  a[)pc:irances, 
the  rising  of  the  sun !  How'  rich  the  dew,  decking  every  spire  ot 
grass  with  coloured  spangks  of  endless  variety  and  inexpressible 
beauty!  Larks  mount  and  fill  the  air  with  a  cheap  and  perfect 
mu>ic,  and  every  bush  aud  every  tree,  every  steeple  and  every  hovel, 
emits  a  cooing  or  a  twittering,  a  warbling  or  a  eliirpitig,  a  hailing  ot 
the  return  ot  day.  Amidst  so  many  voiet*8,  shall  man  he  dumb? 
Purely  a  good  man  must  say,  Jit/  voice  also  shall  thou  hear  in  the 
morning,  O  Lord. 

‘  It  is  in  the  morning,  remarkably,  that  the  o.v  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master  s  ( rift.  Then,  if  (wer,  man  I'ecls  himselt  th^‘ 
mouarcli,  and  to  liim  who  rises  tirst,  all  domestic  animals  jiay  their 
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lioinago.  One  winds  and  purs  about  him,  another  frisks  and  capers 
and  doth  all  but  speak.  The  stern  niastilf  and  the  plodding  ox,  the 
noble  horse  and  the  liarmless  sheep,  the  prating  ])oultry  and  the 
dronish  ass,  all  in  their  own  way  express  their  joy  at  the  sight  of 
their  master  ;  he  is  a  god  to  them,  for  the  eyes  of  all  tvait  on  him,  and 
he  giveth  them  their  meat  in  their  season,  it  is  to  these  animals,  that 
the  prophet  sends  us  for  instruction,  and  from  tluur  behaviour  to  us 
ho  would  have  us  learn  our  duty  to  Grod.  Let  us  observe  how  much 
these  creatures ’contribute  to  our  ease  and  comfort  llirough  life  ;  let 
us  remark  that  we  owe  them  all  they  look  to  us  I'or;  let  us  acknow- 
ledgo  the  debt,  and  our  inability  to  discharge  it  without  the  supplies 
of  })rovidence  ;  let  us  address  our  prayers  and  praises  to  that  good 
jMaster  in  heaven,  whose  stewards  we  have  the  honour  to  be ;  let  us 
lay  up  for  this  great  family,  who  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn; 
let  us  supply  tliem  witli  a  liberal  hand  ;  and  for  wisdom  and  prudence 
to  perform  all  tliese  duties,  let  us  resolve  with  the  psalmi^t,  Aly  voiee 
shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning,  O  Lord.  In  the  morning  will  1  direct 
my  prayer  unto  thee,  and  will  look  up. 

‘  When  man  walks  abroad  in  a  morning,  every  sense  is  feasted,  and 
the  linest  emotions  of  an  honest  and  benevolent  lieart  are  excited. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  sour  or  dull.  Above,  the  spacious 
canopy,  the  tabernacle,  or  i^nt  for  the  sun,  in  a  thousand  clouds  of 
variegated  forms,  glowing  with  colours  in  every  conceivable  mixture, 
skirted  and  shaded  with  sulky  mists,  afford  a  boundless  track  of 
pleasure  to  the  eye.  Around,  the  fragrant  air,  perfumed  by  a  variety 
of  flowers,  refreshes  his  smell,  lie  sniilfs  the  odour,  and  tastes,  as  it 
were,  in  delicate  mixtures,  the  sours  and  the  sweets.  The  village 
pours  forth  its  healthful  sons,  each  with  his  cattle  parting  off  to  his 
w’ork,  with  innocence  in  his  (‘inployment,  a  ruddy  health  in  his 
countenance,  and  spirits  and  cheerfulness  in  his  address,  that  make 
him  an  object  of  eiu  y  to  a  king.  Here  the  sly  shej)herd’s  boy  surveys 
and  plots  for  his  Hock,  and  there  the  old  herdmau  tales  and  talks  to 
his  cattle,  and  loves,  patting  their  Hanks,  to  chant  over  the  history  of 
every  heiter  under  his  care.  And  have  1  only  nothing  to  do  in  this 
busy  scene:  have  1  nothing  to  say  among  so  many  voices?  Am  1  a 
man,  and  have  1  no  pleasure  in  seeing  the  })eace  and  j)lenty,  the 
health  and  hapj)iness  of  my  fellow-creaturi‘s  ?  Have  J  no  good 
wishes  for  them?  O  Lord,  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  p^'ayer 
unto  thee,  and  will  look  up. 

‘  Should  we  make  our  observations  on  a  different  season  of  the 
year,  on  the  morning  after  a  tempestuous  night,  in  which  the 
howling  winds  had  torn  up  our  timbers  by  the  roots,  overset  our 
tottering  chimueys,  and  carried  half  the  thatch  of  our  cottages  away  ; 
or  in  which  our  sheep  lay  buried  in  drifts  of  snow’,  and  the  other 
cattle  were  d(‘piivcd  of  all  their  green  winter  im^it;  or  in  which  t)ur 
rivers  had  swelled  into  floods,  blown  Uj)  the  banks,  laid  all  our 
meadows  under  water,  covered  the  very  ridges  of  our  corn,  threatened 
the  lives  of  all  our  Hock,  and  destroyed  the  hope  of  nuui ;  in  all  these, 
and  in  all  other  such  cases,  the  |)erfections  of  (iod  are  dis[)layed,  the 
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einotiona  of  men  and  Christians  excited,  and  tlie  langna<;o  of  the 
t(*xt  enforced,  Mj/  voice  shall  thou  hear  in  the  morninff,  O  Lord.  In 
the  morning  will  1  direct  my  praijcr  unto  thee,  and  will  look  up.' 

Tlie  following  most  characteristic  letter  gives  an  idea  of  the 
mingled  industry,  humour,  and  coarseness  of  the  man  ;  hiitwcbu])- 
])osc  few  ministers  could  give  such  an  account  of  the  sj)ending  of 
one  day.  It  is  addressed  to  Henry  Keene,  Esq.,  of  AValworth. 

^  Old  Futexd, — You  love  I  should  write  folios :  that  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  if  the  thunder  storm  lasts,  it  will  be  so  :  but 
what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  bo  forced  to  write  when  one  has  nothiiuT  to 
say.  Well,  you  shall  hive  an  apology  for  not  vrriting, — that  is,  a 
diary  of  one  day. 

‘  kose  at  three  o’clock — crawled  into  the  library — and  met  one 
who  said,  “  Yet  a  little  Avhile  is  the  light  with  you :  walk  while  ye 
liave  the  light — the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work — my  Father 
worketli  hitherto,  and  I  work.” — Fang  the  great  bell,  and  roused  the 
girls  to  milking — went  up  to  the  farm,  roused  the  h.orse-keeper— fed 
the  horses  while  he  was  gettingnp — called  the  boy  to  Mickle  tlic 
calves,  and  clean  out  the  cow-honse — lighted  the  pipe,  walked  round 
the  gardens  to  see  what  was  wanting  there — Avent  up  to  the  paddock 
to  see  if  the  Aveanling  calves  weie  well-— Avent  down  to  the  ferry,  to 
sec  Avhether  the  boy  had  scooped  and  cleaned  the  boats — ivdurncd  to 
the  farm — examined  the  shoulders,  heels,  traces,  chaif,  and  corn  of 
eight  horses  going  to  plough — mended  the  acre  staff — cut  some 
thongs,  Avhip-corded  the  boys’  jdoiigh  Avhips — pumped  the  troughs 
full — saw  the  hogs  fed — examined  tin;  swill-tnbs,  and  then  the  cellar 
— ordered  a  (piarter  of  malt,  for  the  hogs  AAmnt  grains  and  the  men 
want  beer — filled  the  pipe  again,  returned  to  the  riATr,  and  bought  a 
lighter  of  turf  for  dairy  fires,  and  another  of  sedge  for  OA'ens — hunted 
up  the  Avheelbarrows,  and  set  tliem  a  trundling — returned  to  the 
tarm,  called  the  men  to  breakfast,  and  cut  the  boys  bread  and  cheese, 
and  saw  the  wooden  bottles  filled — sent  one  plough  to  the  three- 
roods,  another  to  the  three  half  acres,  and  so  on — shut  the  gates,  and 
the  clock  struck  five — breakfasted — set  two  men  to  ditch  the  five- 
roods — tAvo  more  to  chop  sads,  and  spread  about  the  land — two  more 
to  throAV  up  muck  in  the  yard — and  three  men  and  six  women  to 
Avecd  Avheat — set  on  the  carpenter  to  repair  coAv-cribs,  and  set  them 
up  till  Avinter — the  Avheeler  to  mend  up  the  old  carts,  cart-ladders, 
rakes,  tS:c.,  preparatory  to  hay-time  ami  harvest — walked  to  the  six- 
acres,  found  hogs  in  the  grass — went  back,  and  sent  a  man  to  hedge 
and  thorn — sold  the  butcher  a  fat  calf,  and  tlie  suckler  a  lean  one — 
the  clock  strikes  nine — Avalked  into  barley-field — barleys  fine.  ])ieked 
<dl  a  few  tiles  and  stones,  and  cut  a  feAA’’  thistles — the  peas  fine,  but 
foul  ;  the  charlock  must  be  topped — the  tares  doubtful ;  the  fly  seems 
to  luiA'e  taken  them — prayed  for  rain,  but  could  not  see  a  cloud — 
came  round  to  the  Avheat  field — Avheats  rather  thin,  but  the  finest 
colour  in  the  world — sent  four  Avomen  on  to  the  shortest  wheats — 
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ordered  one  man  to  Avced  the  rid"c  of  tlic  lonn;  wlicats— and  two 
women  to  keep  rank  and  file  willi  liirn  in  the  farrows — thistles  many 
—blue-bottles  no  end — traversed  all  the  wheat-field — came  to  the 
fallow-field — the  ditches  have  run  crooked — set  them  straight — the 
flag-sads  cut  too  much,  rush-s:uls  too  little,  strength  wasted,  shew 
the  men  how  to  three-corner  them — laid  out  more  work  for  the 
ditchers — went  to  the  ploughs — set  the  foot  a  little  higher,  cut  a 
wedge,  set  the  coulter  deeper,  must  go  and  get  a  new  mould-board 
agaiust  to-morrow — v/ciit  to  the  other  plough — j)icked  up  some  wool, 
and  tied  over  the  traces — mended  a  horse-tree,  tied  a  thong  to  the 
plough  hammer — went  to  sec  which  lands  wanted  ploughing  first — 
sat  down  under  a  bush — wondered  how  any  man  could  be  so  silly  as 
to  caU  me  reverend — read  two  verses,  and  thought  of  His  loving-kind¬ 
ness  in  the  midst  of  his  temple — gave  out,  “  Como,  all  harmunious 
tongues,”  and  set  jMount  Ephraim  tunc — rose  up — whistled — tlio 
dogs  wagged  their  tails,  and  on  we  went — got  home — dinner  ready — 
filled  the  j)ipe — drank  some  milk — and  fell  asleej) — woke  by  the 
carpenter  for  some  slats,  which  the  sawyer  must  cut — the  llevereiul 
]\ressrs.  A.  in  a  coat,  J5.  in  a  gown  of  black,  and  C.  in  one  of  purple, 
came  to  drink  tea,  and  to  settle  whether  (iiomer  was  the  father  of 
the  Celts  and  (ianls  and  Eritous,  or  only  the  uncle — proof  sheet 
from  JNlr.  Archdeacon — corrected  it — washed — dressed — went  to 
meeting,  and  preached  from  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  be  go 
sober  and  watch  unto  pragcr—^o\\\\i{  a  dear  brother  reverence  there, 
who  went  home  with  me,  and  edilied  us  all  out  of  {Soh)mou’s  song, 
with  a  dish  of  tripe  out  of  Leviticus,  and  a  golden  candlestick  out  of 
Exodus.  Ileally  and  truly  we  look  for  you,  and  iNFrs.  Iveone,  and 
j\lr.  I  lore  at  harvest ;  and  if  you  do  not  come,  I  know  what  you  all 
are.  Let  Mr.  Yfinch  go  where  ho  can  better  himself.  Js  not  this  a 
folio  ?  And  like  many  other  folios  ?  .  .  .  J(.  IIoiunson.’ 

There  W'as  much  in  the  affability  of  liobiusou,  most  pleasant  and 
commendable.  AVe  read  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  if  a 
child  lisped  to  give  you  j)lcasure,  you  ought  to  be  ])lcascd.  The 
smallest  expression  of  kindness  from  villagers,  if  but  the  lighting  of 
his  pipe,  \vas  followed  by  tokens  of  his  esteem.  When  ])reaching 
in  barns,  he  delighted  to  visit  his  poor  l)rethren  ;  he  not  only  was 
])lcascd  to  regale  himself  with  their  brown  oread  and  black  tea,  but 
he  took  care  that  his  poor  friends  should  lose  nothing  by  their 
attentions.  He  used  often  to  say,  AVhen  a  poor  ])crson  show's 
anxiety  to  administer  to  your  comfort,  do  not  intcrruj)t  him;  wdiy 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  expressing  his  friendship?^  After  his 
death,  among  his  papers  w’as  found  a  list  of  memoranda,  or  little 
commissions  to  be  executed  by  him  wdicn  in  London,  such  as  the. 
following  : — ^  IL^s  petitions;  Cown  for  ])oor  i\I. ;  M.  AI.^s  son  to  be 
seen;  11.  wishes  Mrs.  11.  to  be  merciful ;  \V.  thinks  hissoiEs  waigcs 
arc  too  small;  AVatts^s  Hymns  for  T.  H.;  Testament  for  C.^  He  ap¬ 
peared  nowiicrc  to  more  advantage  than  among  the  poorest  of  his 
dock.  Each  Sunday  he  devoted  the  intervals  betwixt  morning  and 
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evening  service  to  friendly  intercourse,  and  being  fond  of  a  nine 
though  lie  was  no  drinker,  he  used  to  get  his  poor  })eople  round 
him  at  an  old  widow  woman’s  house  near  the  meeting :  liere  he 
gratilied  himself  in  hearing  their  distresses,  in  answering  their  dith- 
cultics,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  in  relieving  their  wants 
Robinson’s  brethren  often  found  fault  with  him  for  attendim»‘  to 
farming,  lie  was  not  very  courteous  in  his  mode  of  rejilyina:  to 
their  condemnations  of  him.  ^  (Jodly  boobies,’  he  would  say,  ‘  too 
idle,  many  of  them,  to  work,  too  ignorant  to  give  instruction,  and 
too  conceited  to  study,  spending  their  time  in  tattling  and  mischief 
are  these  the  men  to  direct  my  conduct,  to  censure  my  ministry;’ 
It  was  not  long  before  his  own  departure  that  he  lost  a  daughter 
greatly  beloved,  who  seems  to  have  tixed  many  of  her  father’s 
sweetest  hojies.  He  refers  to  the  circumstance  in" two  letters.  Tlic 
lirst  is  to  a  lady,  whose  name  does  not  transpire.  He  says: — 

‘  At  seven  1  gave  her  a  night  draught,  which  slie  took  with  eagu- 
ness,  and  said  she  would  not  take  anything  more  to-iiight,  but  no  to 
sleep.  Presently  she  said,  Nancy,  kiss  me.  Nancy  kissed  hci^ and 
Patty.  Reclining  her  head  on  the  pillow  she  added,  liord,  into  thy 
hands  1  cominend  my  sjiirit !  and  without  a  struggle,  a  sigh,  a  groan, 

or  any  unpleasant  a[)pearance,  fell  asleep.  Oh!  jMrs.  T - ,  the 

picture  is  in  my  mind.  1  shall  never  lose  it ! 

‘“Turn,  hopeless  tliouglit,  turn  from  lier, 

Thought  repelled,  resenting  rallies,  and  wakes  all  my  woe.” 


‘duHa  was  the  beauty  and  the  pride  of  my  family.  She  was 
straight  as  an  arrow,  live  t(‘et  ten  inches  high.  A  dark  eve  like  tire, 
afid  an  oval  visagii  lull  of  sensibility  and  sweetness.  A  complexion 
like  the  lily  tinged  with  the  blush  of  the  rose.  She  had  a  fin)d  of 
sterling  wit,  and  a  wise,  grave  reason  that  direetcil  the  use  of  it. 
Nothing  escaped  her  obsc'rvation,  and  whether  she  roved  in  the 
regions  ot  lancy,  or  ])lod(led  in  the  facts  of  creation  and  ])i’oviden(*(*, 
h(‘r  tine  reasoning  powers  re J need  all  to  truth,  arranged  all  in  order, 
and  directed  all  to  make  her  circle  happy.  {She  had  the  most  just 
and  suhlime  notions  ot  Hod,  and  a  per])otual  veneration  for  him. 
No  suspicions  invaded  her  serene  bosom  during  a  gradual  deeiinc  of 
three  years ;  on  tbo  eoulrary,  olteii  would  she  exclaim,  His  tender 
merei('s  are  oviT  all  his  works  1  {Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth  do  right  ?  She  had  felicity  enough  to  enjoy  and  to  conimiinicate, 
and  her  sisters,  who  always  waited  on  her,  said.  Father,  Jule  is  an 
angel!  51y  heart,  my  aching  heart!  Slit' /(v/.v  an  aiigcl.  Ah!  too 

tru'!  She  had  wings  and  ihuv  away.  Ho,  dear  Airs.  T - ? 

ioi’givo  me.  Jt  eases  me  to  v.  rite  to  you,  for  vou,  J  know,  share  mV 


grief*. 


‘  “  As  on  some  h)mdy  l)uilding’s  lop, 
ho  sparrow  tolls  lirr  moan, 

So,  tar  from  tents  of  joy  and  hope, 
1  sit  and  grieve  alone.” 
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‘  I  iini  not  oUeuded  with  tho  good  Father  in  lieaveii.  1  luive  no 
fears  about  the  lovely  spirit  of  tlie  departed.  i)ut  will  the  great 
Hdiig  1)0  angry  with  me  for  ])ereeiving,  when  my  family  assemble, 
that  “  David’s  place  is  empty  ”  ? 

‘  Ilow  wonilerfiii  are  (lod’s  ways  !  ]\Iy  mother  at  ninety,  with  a 
complexion  and  a  vivacity  jiroper  to  seventeen,  goes  into  mourning 
for  seventeen,  decrepid,  departed,  decayed!  ^Irs.  Jvobinson  and  the 
family  have  borne  the  shock  belter  than  could  have  been  imagined. 
The  l'»t  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  they  in  eagerness  to  comidrt  me 
console  themselves.’ 

lie  refers  to  it  again  : — 

‘  What  has  lived  mo  in  your  letter  was  the  article  of  church  com¬ 
munion^  and  to  let  you  into  the  reason  1  must  tell  you  a  little  tale. 
A  year  ago,  1  lost,  at  sixtetm  years  of  age,  the  loveliest  of  all  girls, — 
beautiful  in  person,  wit  in  her  mind,  vivacity  in  her  eyes,  ease  in  her 
maniuM's,  ami  i)iely  and  benevolence  in  all  her  actions.  The  wound 
was  di‘('p,  and  time  has  done  little  to  close  it.  S!ie  knitted  me  purses 
of  various  hues,  and  pencilled  landscapes,  and  c  ►loured  flowers, 
which  I  have  neitln'r  the  prudence  to  avoid  nor  the  courage  to 
surv<  y.  i  see  the  charming  »I ulia,  near  six  feet  high  and  elegantly 
slender,  straight  as  a  |)ine,  and  stepping  like  a  grace*,  yet  living  and 
walking  before  me.  No,  I  see  her  decline  in  two  years,  and  at  length 
recline  her  head  on  a  pillow,  saying,  “  Father,  iiilo  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit,”  and  without  pain,  sigh,  or  groan,  stop  like  a 
watch  gone  down.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  thick  darkness  the  (iod  of 
providence  caused  light  to  arise.  J  ulia’s  sisters  had  often  said  to 
me  during  her  illness,  “  Father,  dulia  is  an  angel.”  The  loss,  which 
they  most  severely  f(‘lt,  excited  them  to  perform  what  they  till  then 
neglected,  and  i  had  the  happiness  some  time  after  of  baptizing  at 
once  six  of  my  family,  and  of  seeing  the  church  admit  them  to 
communion.’ 

lie  died  in  l)irniingham,  whither  lie  had  travelled  to  preach 
for  Dr.  Priestly.  He  had  been  somewhat  depre.ssed  in  liealtb  ; 
but  the  night  before  his  death  he  rallied,  and  seemed  to  have 
regained  his  usual  vivacity: — 

‘  Soon  after  eleven  o’clock  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  found  in  the 
morning  dead,  the  bed-clothes  being  unriitlled,  the  features  not  dis¬ 
torted,  the  body  almost  cold.  The  ])hysielans  prom»unced  the  disease 
of  which  he  dieil  to  be  anfjina  pcc/ori.s.  Jlis  wish  had  been  to  die 
“  softly,  suddenly,  and  alone.”  ’ 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  sutHciently  indicate  the  style 
of  Robinson  and  the.  structure  of  bis  mind.  We  have  said 
the  architecture  of  liis  mind  was  of  the  plain  barn-door  style.  His 
writings  abound  iu  illustrations  of  jilain  and  simple  and  unaffected 
grace;  but  bis  sentences  can  never  be  called  graceful.  'They  go 
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riglit  forward  to  their  object,  and  they  always  reach  it,  and  their 
directness  produces  a  plcasinp;  impression  on  the  mind ;  but  this 
is  all.  The  style  is  irresistible  but  by  the  force  of  simplicity. 
Every  paragra])li  is  laden  witli  convictions,  lie  had  great  j)ow(*r 
of  humour  and  satire — more  of  the  last  than  the  first — and  these 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ.  The  gownsmen  of  Cambridire 
frequently  interrupted  his  service  in  a  very  disgraceful  manner* 
but  they  sometimes  most  undoubtedly  got  the  worst  of  it.  The 
following  anecdote,  told  by  the  present  biographer,  appears,  wc 
believe,  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume. 

‘  One  hot  summer’s  day,  when  he  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Ids 
sermon,  a  clergyman  50  or  GO  years  of  age  entered.  Tow  doors 
were  thrown  open  in  vain.  lie  walked  to  the  table-pew,  took  his 
seat,  and  began  quizzing,  and  so  disturbing  the  congregation,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  ladies.  Jiobinson’s  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him.  llaving  paused  long  enough  to  regain  thoroughly  the  diverted 
attention  of  the  audience,  he  proceeded  thus  : — “  1  was  speaking 
about  complex  and  simple  ideas,  but  as  few’  are  acquainted  with 
logical  terms,  L  will  give  an  illustration  or  two.  Jf,  w’alking  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  India  House,  I  were  to  meet  a  person  wearing 
powder  and  silver  buckles,  and  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane,  1  should 
liave  the  eonqilex  idea  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  This  w’ouUl  be  made 
up  of  a  number  of  simple  ideas  and  the  peculiarities  of  a  successful 
merchant  were  enunnrated.  ‘‘Again,  suppose  I  w’alking  in  iVll 
Mell,  1  might  there  meet  some  one  w’caring  a  cocked  hat,  a  red 
coat,  gold  epaulettes,  Ac.,  and  I  should  have  the  complex  idea  of  an 
olllccr  of  high  rank  in  the  army.  This,  as  in  the  former  case,  includes 
a  number  of  simple  ideas.  Once  more  :  if  1  were  walking  near  St. 
Ikml’s,  1  might  see  a  portly  gentleman,  in  a  shovel  hat,  full  bottomed 
w  ig,  black  coat,  black  silk  stockings,  silver  buckles,’’ — describing  the 
dress  before  him — “  and  J  should  liave  tlie  complex  idea  of  a  vene¬ 
rable  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  in  the  former  cases, 
/Ifis  complex  idea  would  include  many  simple  ideas,  the  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  the  divine  and  then  followed  an  eloquent  description  of 
the  good  minister  of  desus  Christ.  “  Eut,  my  friends,  you  may  have 
forgotten  the  text.  I  w  ill  repeat  it.  ‘dudgenot  according  to  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  Lut  judge  righteous  judgment.’  ”  Fixing  his  keen 
eye  on  the  stranger  in  the  tablc-pew,  be  began  to  reverse  the  ])ictnrc, 
and  describe  impertinence  and  folly  in  a  black  dress.  The  intruder 
vanished  in  haste.’ 

It  inodities  the  admiration  w’c  iniglit  feel,  to  know’  tlmt  he  had  a 
manner  ot  shocking  coarseness,  in  wliich  he  delighted  to  exj)i*css 
himsell,  when  he  speaks  of  Calvin  ;  Cobhett  could  not  use  lan¬ 
guage  more  gross;  ‘Nothing  shocks  me  so  much  as  to  sec  the 
Calvinist  Eaptists  sing  psalms  round  the  tomb  of  that  bloody 
Calvin  who  burnt  Servetus — the  learned,  the  benevolent,  the  pious, 
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the  generous  Servetus.  1  cannot  forgive  the  rascal  for  this  bar¬ 
barous  deed/  And  tlie  following,  of  the  great  and  good  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  is  as  coarse,  disgusting,  and  false.  ^  lly  faith  Calvin,  barbarous 
Calvin,  biirnt  Servetus,  and  by  faith  that  false,  drunken,  debauchee, 
St.  Augustine,  obtained  a  good  rc|)()rt ;  and  their  followers  make 
nothing  of  a  holy  life,  but,  like  their  masters,  cry  up  faith  in  their 
nostrums  to  heaven.^  A  man  who  can  write  thus  deserves  not 
oidy  to  suffer  in  general  estimation,  but  deserves  also  to  suffer 
some  general  misconception.  It  is  very  likely  he  has  suffered 
something  from  the  pen  of  his  first  biographer,  George  Dyer,  of 
whom  the  reader  may  know  more  by  looking  over  Talfourd's 
‘Recollections  of  Lamb.^  He  seems  to  have  been  little  better 
than  an  insane  sceptic,  and  Robinson  got  the  benefit  of  both  those 
(jualities  in  the  biogra|)hic  lines  drawn  by  his  friend.  Rut  he 
sidfercd  by  both  of  his  biogra])hers.  And  in  every  way  the  most 
interesting  monument  to  the  great  Rishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rams, 
is  the  admirable  volume  to  which  we  call  our  readers’  attention. 
Albeit,  for  our  review,  we  have  turned  to  the  resources  of  our  own 
librarv. 
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Ouii  attention  was  called  to  this  little  book  by  the  very  high 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  it  by  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller,  and  tlie 
not  less  flattering  words  of  Dr.  .lames  Hamilton.  To  the  last  it 
seemed  the  ^  portrait  of  a  giant  dc{)icted  with  the  mystic  touches 
and  shadowy  grandeur  of  a  Rembrandt  while  the  first  found  in  it 
such  writing  that  ‘  it  was  like  meeting  some  old  Covenanter  or 
Cromwellian,  risen  from  the  grave,  breathing  life  into  the  dry 
bones  in  the  Arctic  valley  of  theology,’ — ^  a  work  to  be  set  side  by 
side  with  anything  that  IR-itish  theology  has  ])roduced,’ — ^  written 
with  the  admirable  insight  of  genius.’  Another  reviewer  found  in 
the  ])agcs  ‘the  combined  brilliancy  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Chalmers.’ 

Our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  we  hastened  away  to  ])urchase 
the  rare  volume;  and,  in  fact,  we  found  it  gave  a  useful  series  of 
hints,  outlines  of  sermons  admirably  suited  to  young  men.  Wc 
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could  not  say  of  it  the  higlily  coniplinicntary  things  cast  in  tlir 
inoiihl  of  imaginative  expression  we  Iiave  (pioted.  There  are  hv 
quent  tunis  of  happy  tliouglit,  and  even  insight,  and  soinetiinrs 
expressions  and  images  which  ])h>ase.  It  dek'rves  and  has  onr 
alfectionate  commendation.  It  might  form  a  most  suitable* tokm 
to  a  youth.  'J'he  reality  of  its  piety,  and  of  its  knowledge  of  tlie 
dangerous  sandbanks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids  of  human  iiiHrinitv  is 
not  to  be  questioned;  hut,  as  a  hook,  it  is  one  of  a  million  adinira- 
ble  books  teeming  from  the  press,  and  does  not  rise  at  all  in  qualitv 
above  the  excellent,  but  frequently  somewhat  i)rosy,  lectures  with 
which  various  Christian  Associations  fancy  themselves  entertained. 

In  fact,  this  little  book  wants,  to  our  thought,  the  verv  ehariii 
ascribed  to  it  by  its  excellent  eulogists,  the  charm  of  genius— -that 
charm  which  so  fascinates  in  the  two  voluiiies  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
‘  The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,'  and  '  The  Pro])hets  and  Kings 
of  the  ()ld  Testament.^  AVe  have  greatly  wondered  that  so  repre¬ 
sentative  a  life,  as  that  of  Samson,  and  his  age  did  not  enter  into 
the  plan  of  Mr.  .Maurice.  The  life  of  Samson  lias  been  less  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  preachers  and  the  commentators  than  almost  any  life 
ot  the  Old  iestament.  It  has,  indeed,  furnished  our  greatist  jioet 
with  a  subject  for  one  of  the  noblest  of  hi.s  jioems,  while  Francis 
Quarles  set  the  history  to  the  measures  of  his  (juaint  verse,  but  the 
grotesque  old  rhvmes  had  not  those  ])Owers  which  enabled  him  to 
realise  the  life  of  Samson,  although*  his  history  contains  inanv 
very  noteworthy  lines. 

1  he  Look  ot  tile  Judges  is  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture  which 
we  seldom  read,  and  to  which  we  seldom  refer.  It  represents  a 
very  disordered  state  of  Israel's  history  ;  yet,  although  it  is  a  most 
coherent,  and  instructive,  and  curious  ])ieec  of  antiquity,  it  has 
seldom  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  comment,  (“xcept  in  the 
well-known,  but  very  scarce,  and  by  no  means  desirable,  old  folio 
ot  (me  ILehard  lingers  (Kiir)).  The  Hook  of  Judges  is  the  record 
ot  Israel  s  history  during  a  period  like  our  Heptarchy,  or  like  the 
aunals  of  the  kings  ot  Home;  and  the  reader  will  find  as  distinct  a 
thread  ot  Divine  jmrpose,  and  plan,  and  government  marks  this 
])eiiod  as  aiiy  other  epoch  of  the  story  of  the  peculiar  people.  A 
summary  ot  the  book  is  contained  in  the  commencement : — 

I  ho  Lord  raised  up  judges,  which  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand 
oi  those  that  spoiled  them.  And  yet  they  would  not  hearken  unto 
leii  judges,  hut  they  went  a  w  horing  after  otlier  gods,  and  bowed 
themselves  unto  them  :  they  turned  (piiekly  out  of  the  wav  which 
t  leir  fathers  walked  in,  obeying  the  eoinmandinents  of  the  Lord; 
ut  they  did  not  so.  And  when  the  JiOrd  raised  them  up  judges, 
leii  the  Lord  w'as  with  the  judge,  and  delivered  them  out  of  the 
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hand  of  their  enemies  all  the  days  of  the  judge.  And  it  eame  to  pass, 
when  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they  returned,  and  corrupted  them¬ 
selves  more  than  their  fathers,  in  following  other  gods  to  serve  them, 
and  to  bow  down  unto  them  ;  they  ceased  not  from  their  own  doings, 
nor  from  their  stubborn  way.* 

Truly  a  most  graphic  piece  of  ancient  history. 

One  of  these  judges  was  Samson.  How  are  we  to  regard  liim  ? 
A  very  large  class  of  ])erson3  regard  him  as  a  ty])c  of  Christ. 
rerha])s  the  reader  does  so ;  then  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to 
settle  in  his  mind  what  he  means  by  a  type.  Is  it  some  sign 
which  anticipates  a  more  perfect  and  completed  form  V  An  antici¬ 
pation,  in  fact  a  shadow,  of  a  future  fullilmcnt  ?  Now,  in  this 
sense,  undoubtedly,  all  things  which  contained  any  holiness,  or 
beauty,  or  strength,  whicii  went  before  Christ,  were  types  of  him. 
Christ  was  completed  b(;ing,  and  therefore  all  things  gave  some 
hint  of  him.  As  everything  beneath  man  gives  some  hint  of  its 
approach  to  man,  so  every  man  in  the  degree  of  his  excellence  gives 
a  hint  of  his  a])])r()aeh  to  Christ,  or  of  Christ’s  approach  as  the 
head,  and  j)crfecting,  and  chief.  Every  thing  and  every  form  of 
being  says,  or  seems  to  say,  Mle  is  coming,  and  he  is  greater.’ 
This  is  what  all  the  greatCv'st  heroes  of  the  Old  T(*stament  say;  they 
all  sav,  ^  He  i 
view  of  the  tv 
greater  man. 

Again,  the  question  occurs.  Is  Samson  a  representative  man,  is 
he  a  normal  man  ?  This  question  is  perhaps  the  last  in  another 
form.  A  normal  man  represents  some  of  the  deepest  necessities  of 
our  race,  lliis  Samson  certainly  does  not ;  and,  indeed,  even  in 
the  Hook  of  Judges  itself,  many  of  the  characters  seem  to  be  more 
elevated  than  he.  His  deeds  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  those  of 
Gideon,  and  they  sink  far  beneath  those  of  Joshua;  but  Samson 
certainly  linely  illustrates  to  us  the  method  of  the  Divine  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  government  alike  of  the  individual  and  the  national 
life;  and  he  is  not  the  less  representative  because  he  illustrates  the 
manhood,  and  the  want  of  a  very  low  and  prostrate  period  of 
society. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  his  life  read  like  the  notes  of  some 
great  song.  Each  adventure  in  itself  is  a  riddle,  set  to  the  music  of 
floating  snatches  and  refrains  of  his  wild  minstrel  melody.  Very  boldly 
and  simply,  but  clearly  drawn,  are  those  ancient  cartoons.  Every  ad¬ 
venture  has  its  own  hisson,  as  well  as  its  own  jioem.  Tlic  Book  of 
Judges  carries  ns  back  with  amazing  interest  to  the  days  of  those 
wild  border  raids,  iiercely  maintained,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  so 
freipicntly  defeated.  AV  hat  pictures  of  society  rise  before  us  de})icted 
in  the  noble  })oem  of  Deborah ;  days  which,  no  doubt,  returned  in 


s  coming,  ana  lie  is  greater.  lliis  is  very  muen  our 
pical  men  of  IScripture.  Each  man  is  an  earnest  of  the 
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tlic  age  of  Samson,  wlien  as  ‘  in  the  days  of  Shamgai*  the  sou  of 
Anatli,  the  liighways  were  unoccupied,  and  iho  travellers  walked 
through  byways;  ^  and  when  ^  war  was  in  the  gates,  and  tluac  was 
neither  shield  nor  sjicar  seen  among  forty  thousand  in  Israel/  DifH- 
cult  work,  indeed,  to  wage  war  with  such  iin])ovcrished  resources;  but 
Shamgar^s  ox-goad  and  Samsoii^s  miraculous  jaw-bone,  and  iiuleed 
the  rise  of  Samson  in  that  age,  .u’c  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
no  doubt  of  that  time  as  of  the  subsequent  age,  ^  there  was  no 
smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philistines 
said.  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  sv/ords  and  spears  :  but  all  the 
Israelites  went  down  to  the  riiilistines,  to  s]iar})en  every  man  his 
share,  and  his  coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock/  Hence  origi¬ 
nated  a  new  type  of  warrior,  and  one  who,  in  tlie  absence  of  steel 
and  iron,  was  able  to  rout  an  army  with  the  bone  of  a  poor  beast. 
The  nation,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a  de])lorable  state  of  submissive 
meanness;  but  Samson  collected  in  himself  the  strength  of  his 
race  and  age,  and  })oints  to  an  era  made  marvellous  by  his  magna¬ 
nimity,  and  which  but  for  him  would  have  been  forgotten. 

The  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Philistines  is  often  very  l)erj)lex- 
ing  ;  it  was  the  relation  of  emigrants  and  settlers  to  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  Philistine  is  a  term  like  German,  or  American 
Indian,  expressing  not  one  kind  of  people,  but  many.  One  in  their 
cruelty,  in  their  idolatry,  in  their  impurity,  their  hostility  to  Divine 
things,  d'hc  term  itself  is  not  Hebrew,  it  is  the  same  word  and  the 
same  root  as  that  which  gives  to  us  our  better  known  word  Allophy- 
lian.  Vvhth  these  j)coplc  the  Jews  were  constantly  at  war;  audit 
is  very  clear,  in  illustration  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  and  with  them,  that  their  innumerable  wanderings  and  idolatries 
and  relapses,  always  brought  them  back  again  to  holiness  and  to 


purity. 

The  relation  of  the  Israelites  is  described  in  Dent.  vii.  21,  ^  Thou 


shalt  not  be  affrighted  at  them:  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  among  you, 
a  mighty  God  and  terrible.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  out  those 
nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little:  thou  mayest  not  consinnc 
them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee/ 

It  is  imj)Ossible  to  consider  the  condition  of  Samson,  the  prop 
of  Israel,  the  representative  of  the  holy  j)urity  of  the  Divine 
1  Icing  and  his  just  and  holy  law,  standing  there  for  it  against  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines,  without  thinking  also  of  David,  whose 
strong  and  holy  arm  most  really  subdued  the  race,  himself  also 
waging  with  them  a  constant  cand  incussant  warfare.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  hear  his  repeated  exclamations,  ^  ^ly  soul  is  among 
lions.^  ^  hy  do  the  heathen  rage?^  ^  We  have  heard,  oh  God,  with 
our  ears ;  our  fathers  have  told  us  what  wonderful  works  thou  didst 
in  their  days,  in  the  times  of  old.  How  thou  didst  drive  out  the 


heathen,  and  plantcdst  them,^  ^  Arise  for  our  helj),  and  redeem  us 
for  thy  mercies'  sake/  And  the  sp\*it  and  expression  of  that  ex¬ 
hilarating  sixtieth  psalm,  is  the  shout  of  the  strong  victor  over 
the  surrounding  tribes. 

AVc  believe  the  true  typical  character  of  Samson,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  is  ^  :ry  admirably  put  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
when  he  says  : — 

*  The  fiery  ebullitions  of  such  a  soul  is  a  wonder  quite  terrible  and 
yet  illunnuating,  much  like  the  erujitions  of  the  most  dreadful  vol¬ 
canic  fires,  scattering  liglit  and  with  it  terror  over  the  face  of  the 
world.  And,  therefore,  though  of  eoerse  like  the  other  characters 
ol’  that  book,  it  forms  but  a  part  of  that  vast  and  variegated  tissue 
of  Scripture  allegory  and  symbol,  in  wliicli  the  judge  raised  up  and 
ruling  for  the  time  represents  not  Jesus  Christ  himself,  so  projierly, 
as  the  conscience  which  he  quickens  and  sustains  in  her  contendiiigs 
for  the  mastery  over  all  those  carnal  passions  which  the  tyrant 
and  treacherous  Pliiiistines  were  employed  to  typify.’ 

Thus,  what  a  paradox  do  we  behold  here,  what  an  oscillating  life. 
Ihit  it  is  the  same  wc  realise  also  in  the  history  of  Paul,  and  the 
lights  burning  from  his  more  elevated  and  steady  character  given 
ns,  to  the  true  lessons  which  gleam  over  us  from  the  history  of 
Samson.  ^  As  unknown,  yet  well-known ;  as  dying,  and  behold 
wc  live ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing;  as  ])oor,  yet  making 
many  rich;  as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things.^  This  is 
that  princijilc  of  inter|)retation,  the  rcprcsentationalisin  which  makes 
the  Hook  of  Psalms  clear  and  profitable  reading,  and  gives  a  practi¬ 
cal  character  to  the  heroic  men  of  the  dark  and  distant  ages  of 
Scripture  story. 

The  first  retlcctiou  on  the  life  of  Samson  is  the  obvious  one, 
that  the  strong  men  wdio  deliver  nations  and  rej)resent  the 
wants  and  the  fears  of  })coplcs,  are  raised  up  by  the  hand  of 
Cod.  God  presides  over  the  birth  of  the  deliverers  of  their  country. 
It  (lod  ^chooses  our  inheritance  for  us,’  does  he  not  also  locates  our 
souls  ?  Throughout  the  Divine  book  wc  arc  constantly  told  that  the 
great  men  who  were  raised  up  from  age  to  age,  were  raised  uj)  by 
Cod,  they  derived  their  ])lace  and  their  strength  from  him.  At 
the  moment  of  Samson’s  appearance  to  his  enslaved  ])eoj)le  they 
had  reached  the  very  lowest  degree  of  debasement.  He  also  was 
a  message  to  them,  if  they  could  interpret  it,  to  assure  them  that 
Cod  was  ^  not  unmindful  of  his  covenant;’  his  strength  w'as  of 
the  rudest  order,  but.  like  that  of  Theseus  or  Hercules,  it  was  in 
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ty])e — warriors,  lighters,  uicn  who  hurled  the  hurrieane  of  war  over 
coasts  and  kingdoms,  called  by  their  admirers,  eagles  and  lions, 
'riiere  is  a  strength  which  is  material  alone — the  overcoming  force 
of  the  gladiator,  the  strength  of  the  theatre  and  the  roliuwn^ 
and  those  who  look  on  this  tY])e  come  to  exclusively  regard  it  as  the 
form  of  greatness — the  strength  of  a  Dc  Courcy  is  not  l‘ar  above  that 
of  the  Zouave.  The  strength  of  Samson  was  not  representative 
alone  of  this  type,  but  it  was  the  grandeur  of  the  savage,  dashed 
with  poetry  and  kindled  by  the  first  motions  of  the  Divine  S|)irit. 
AVhat  is  strength  ?  Spiritual  force.  Levers  arc  good,  and  maehinrs, 
and  ropes,  and  all  the  ecjuipmcnts  of  power.  But  no  leverage  or 
mechanics  could  ever  make  the  oak  out  of  the  acorn.  AVlien  it 
grows,  it  grows  without  groaning.  You  never  hear  it.  AVhat 
.stn'iigth  must  there  be  !  AVhat  vitality  in  the  sap  ! 

I'hc  whole  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Samson  were  strange. 
Hut  how  human  and  interesting  it  is  to  notice  his  ])arents’  pious 
anxiety  before  his  birth.  ^  Teach  7is  what  ice  shall  do  vnto  the 
child  that  shall  he  horn.^  That  is  a  tenderly  alfecting,  and,  in  the 
(‘xpcctation  of  an  increase  to  the  family  circle,  a  wonderfully  a])])r(.- 
j)riate  prayer.  There  arc  some  fine  hints  in  these  first  patlnvays  of 
the  narrative  as  to  the  way  in  which  strong  men  are  born  and 
built,  showing,  too,  how  strength  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  how 
spiritual  strength  is  guarded  best  by  a  dominion  over  the  early  ])as> 
siou  and  material  cradle  of  the  soul.  ^Ir.  Keblc^s  lines  in  his 
‘  Lyra  Tnnocentium  ^  well  deserve  some  pondering  : — 

•  Did  not  our  Lord  speak  out  his  ban — 

The  Christ  for  his  betrayer  mourn  P 
Alas  !  pjood  were  it  for  that  man 
If  he  had  ne’er  been  born. 

‘  O  ye  w  ho  wait  Avith  hearts  too  light 
liy  font  or  cradle,  fear  in  time  ; 

Oh !  lei  not  all  your  dreams  be  bright 
llore  in  eartli’s  wayward  clime. 

‘  From  tbe  foul  dew,  the  blighting  air, 

Watch  Avell  your  treasure  newly  won, 
ffeaveus  child  and  i/ouvSi  iincharm'd  hif  prayer. 

^lay  prove  perdition\^  so7i.' 

Truly  there  are  few*  things  more  human  and  touching  than  that 
])arental  anxiety — ‘Teach  us  what  we  shall  do  unto  the  child  that 
shall  be  born.’ 

II  city  Samson  is  not  only  born,  he  is  in  the  world — an  active, 
living  man ;  and  it  can  be  no  unprofitable  task  now  to  l('-ok  at  him 
and  to  attem])t  to  realise  the  Divine  ])urposc  in  telling  to  us  such  a 
story  as  this.  Evidently  he  is  especially  raised  iij)  of  God.  Yt)t 
only  did  the  angel  foreshow'  his  birth,  and  prepare  the  way 
hut  in  all  his  deeds,  in  the  true  Hebrew  spirit,  his  deeds  are  Divine 
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movcuKiits.  In  fact,  in  the  delineation  of  his  character  and  his¬ 
tory  he  lias  been  greatly  underrated.  God  took  the  humanity  of  the 
man  and  inbreathed  it,  and  inflamed  it,  and  used  it;  hence,  we  read 
ot  his  earlier  years,  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  leg  an  to  moi^e  him  at 
times hence  it  is  said  even  his  first  going  down  to  Timnath,  ^  was 
of  the  Lord;’  hence,  in  the  slaughter  at  Ashkelon,  ^the  Spirit  of 
tlie  Lord  came  upon  him ;’  hence  at  Lehi,  *  the  Sjiirit  of  the  Lord 
came  mightily  upon  him ;’  hence  we  are  told  of  the  Sjiirit  of  the 
Lord  ^departing’ from  him  and  returning  to  him  in  answer  to 
])raycr.  Thus,  certainly  Samson,  too,  is  a  Divinely  representative 
man — if  the  readers  will  have  it  so,  one  of  a  low  type,  illustrating 
then,  how,  in  that  case,  the  Divine  Sj)irit  can  glorify  any  ty])c ;  but 
still,  be  sure,  not  of  so  low  a  type  as  readers  have  usually  regarded 
liim.  Samson  is  a  full,  hearty,  cheerful,  overllowing  nature,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  strong — as  health  usually  is  cheerful — a  sensual  type  of 
man,  but  abundant  in  a  kind  of  magnificence  which  looks  as  well, 
surely,  as  most  of  the  chivalries  and  knighthoods  of  our  middle 
ages.  ^Xc  are  to  see  in  him  a  Divine  scjiaratist  :  he  rises  in  his  age 
and  in  his  nation,  to  divide  things  that  differ;  he  rises  to  mark  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  Philistine  and  the  Israelite,  to  re¬ 
take  the  lost  territory.  He  was  evidently  an  outlaw  for  God,  in  his 
(lay,  as  much  as  Elijah  was  an  outlaw  for  God  in  the  day  of  Ahab ; 
he  dared  to  set  himself  against  the  Philistines.  Can  anything  more 
truly  mark  the  subjection  and  the  degradation  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  him  ?  No  doubt  he  was 
not  single;  he  was  probably  the  captain  of  an  army  of  outlaws,  who 
had  taken  jiosscssion  of  the  caves  of  the  rock  of  Etam,  a  fastness 
and  defence.  All  the  other  names  have  gone  but  his  name;  the 
sjiell  w  hich  called  them  together  survi\es ;  he  arrested  the  nation 
on  its  downward  way.  Eventually  from  an  outlaw'  he  raised 
himself  to  become  a  ])rince,  and  retained  his  jilace  for  tw  enty  years, 
and  he  kc))t  alive  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  land. 

Thus,  if  we  could  succeed  in  jiainting  and  setting  before  our 
readers  aright  the  Eidolon — the  idea  of  this  Samson — we  should 
conceive  of  him  as  a  patriot,  warrior,  and  bard.  Lard  evidently,  a 
kind  of  minstrel  who  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  no  doubt  roused  tlui 
nationality  of  his  countrymen  by  his  fiery  words  as  he  overcame 
the  Philistines  by  his  deeds.  In  his  history  we  have  two  or  three 
of  these  snatches  of  song;  thus,  that  naming  of  places  w'asakind  of 
]K)ctry,  and  that  cry  in  the  IGth  verse  of  the  xv.  cha|)tcr,  ‘  Ileajis  on 
h(‘a])s,’  is  evidently  the  chorus  of  some  such  song  as  that  of  iMiriam 
or  Deborah;  and  so  also  his  riddle  lets  us  into  this  secret  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  since  the  parable  utterer  was  the  very  form  of  the  ])oj)ular 
poet. 

And  Samson  strikes  one  as  a  noble  character.  Some  of  his  failings 
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K‘Uii  ccitiilnly  to  tlie  side  of  nobleness,  lie  was  too  impulsive  ;  his 
greatness  was  of  the  sensuous  ordei*,  and  he  trusted  too  much  ;  he 
o])ened  his  nature  too  much  ;  and  no  doubt,  like  many  in  this  world, 
his  wrongs,  and  the  deceit  ])ractiscd  uj)on  him,  were  the  pivot  on 
which  much  of  his  future  animosity  turns,  like  those — 

*  But  once  deceived  and  ever  luoro  deceiving];.’ 

Thus,  in  one  very  memorable  instance,  the  introduction  of  the 
rhilistincs  was  a  deceit  to  watch  him,  and  they  furnished  him  with 
the  pretext  he  wanted  to  illustrate  his  hatred  to  them. 

Samson  was  a  Nazarite — educated  to  be  a  sacred  ascetic ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  glory  of  life  lies  at  first  rather  in  what  we  arc  )wt  to 
do,  than  in  what  we  arc  to  do.  The  Decalogue  is  composed  mostly 
of  negations — 'Thou  shalt  not and  thus  the  happiness  and  holi¬ 
ness  of  life  is  rooted  in  self-denial.  This  is  the  '  Enduring  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier’ — the  modern  doctrine  of  self-renunciation,  liife 
is  a  great  highway ;  and  as  we  travel  on  that  road  we  find,  out  of 
the  way,  many  bye-paths;  they  look  tempting,  but  they  lead  to 
ruin  ;  and  by  every  spot  God  has  erected  a  Divine  tingcr-post — 

'  'J^tou  sholt  not,*  When  man  holds  the  reins  tightly  over  his 
character  and  passions,  every  negation  becomes  performance,  every 
ceasing  to  do  evil  is  a  learning  to  do  well,  and  at  last  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Decalogue  form  themselves  into  '  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,’ as  St.  Augustine  has  said,  quaintly,  but  truly,  'on 
which  is  chanted  the  loud  jiraiscs  of  the  Eternal.’ 

AVc  have  said  that  all  the  achievements  of  Samson  are  a  kind  of 
life  riddle — those  feats  of  prowess,  and  Hashes  of  heroic  song.  Tor 
instance,  how  great  is  that  riddle  of  the  lion,  which  met  him  roar¬ 
ing  on  his  way  as  he  went  down  to  Timnath,  'and  he  rent  it  as  he 
would  have  rent  a  kid’  ?  'The  lion  in  the  wjiy  ’  did  not  terrify  the 
])ilgrim  ;  and  after  a  time  he  returned,  and  found  the  llcsh  indeed 
of  the  beast  all  eaten  away  by  the  ravenous  birds ;  but  there, 
witliin  the  white  bones  of  the  skeleton,  lo !  bees  had  built  their 
cells,  '  and  he  took  of  the  honey,  anti  went  on  his  way  eating.’ 
Does  not  a  story  like  this  seem  to  say  to  us.  There  is  refreshment 
in  the  memory  of  noble  deeds  ? — in  the  recollections  of  old  con¬ 
quests  there  is  always  a  honey-comb,  like  honey  in  the  skeleton  of 
a  slaughtered  lion  ? — the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  strengthened  us  to  kill, 
and  the  very  memory  of  the  faith  by  which  we  dared  and  endured 
is  meat  for  to  day  ?  '  Out  of  the  cater  came  forth  meat,  out  of  the 

sour  came  forth  the  sweet  *  So  it  is  ever.  In  our  history,  in  our 
limes — and  in  all  times,  as  well  as  in  Samson’s — that  which 
threatens  to  overcome  us,  if  we  look  but  bravely  upon  it,  assists  us. 
As  Burke  has  said,  '  ho  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  us.’  The 
martyr  meets  the  lion  of  persecution  with  the  arm  of  truth  ;  and  it 


tlic  tusk  of  tlic  lion  gores  his  arm,  it  gives  courage  to  his  heart. 
Tlie  martyr  is  crowned  for  his  bravery,  and  the  Cliurcli  is  stronger 
for  his  deed.  Coleridge  has  said  that  ^  some  of  the  finest  light 
dawns  upon  our  souls  from  the  successful  conilict  with  secret  sinsM 
AVc  have  all  felt  it  to  be  so.  Even  Coleridge,  the  poor  opium  eater, 
in  his  frequently-endured  defeats,  felt  it  to  be  so. 

And  that  other  feat  of  Samson,  when  so  strangely  craft  was 
united  to  strength — that  was  a  j)iccc  of  wild,  and  primeval,  and 
savage  humour.  The  thought  of  catching  300  foxes,  or  jackalls, 
j)erhaps — a  strange,  ungovernable  kind  of  cattle  that  to  drive 
among  the  shocks  of  corn — and  many  will  condemn  the  deed — the 
burning  of  God^s  good  corn — but  what  will  not  a  ])atriot,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  freedom  for  his  people,  dare  to  do,  if  the  foxes  were 
walking  in  the  ancient  Zion,  and  defiling  the  beauty  of  its  holiness  V 
— was  not  this  a  method  of  saying  in  Ashkclon,  ‘  the  breaker  has 
come  up  against  thee  ^  ?  Let  the  reader  think  what  Israel  was, 
and  that  Samson  believed  that  Israel  was  given  to  be  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  saints.  Often  would  he  cry,  ^  0  God,  the  heathen  are 
come  up  into  thine  inheritance.^  AVhat  did  he  live  for  but  to 
avenge  his  land  ? 

And  is  not  that  a  beautiful  incident  wliieli  is  recorded  of  him, 
how',  when  ])archcd,  and  wearied,  and  sore  athirst,  he  came  to  the 
])lace  Ilamath-lehi,  and  called  on  the  Lord  for  refreshment — as  he 
had  before  called  for  strength — and  he  saw'  the  bubbling  well 
s])ringing  up  mysteriously  from  the  bone  which  had  proved  to  be 
so  formidable  a  sword,  and  he  called  that  j)lacc  Eii-hakkorc — 'The 
well  of  him  that  cried,  as  Jacob  called  the  j)lacc  Luz-  Ecthcl,  of  old  'I 
Is  not  this  a  tribute  to  the  j)ious  and  holy  thought  of  Samson  y 
‘  This  j)oor  man  cried,  and  the  I.ord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles/  The  well  of  him  that  cried.  This  great  and 
siiiqdc  Samson,  evidently  with  a  very  large  heart,  and  trusting*, 
confiding  nature,  liow'  unsuspiciously  and  trustfully  he  asks  and 
calls  on  God,  and  receives  helj)  from  him.  '  Jkcausc,^  as  David 
said,  ‘thou  hast  been  my  helj),  therefore,  in  the  shadow^  of  thy 
wings  will  I  put  my  trust.^  Thus  bravely  these  ancient  men  wan¬ 
dered  on  their  way,  and  as  they  went  gave  names,  like  devotional 
exercises,  to  the  ])laccs  they  signalised  by  their  deeds.  As  the, 
l)caecful  Abraham  goes  from  spot  to  spot  and  rears  altars,  so  Sam¬ 
son,  from  achievement  to  achievement,  and  from  refreshment  to  re¬ 
freshment,  and  seals  the  deliverance  with  a  name  which  is  prayer 
or  praise.  D  e,  indeed,  are  mueli  better  than  Samson.  AVe  have 
looked  with  a  kind  of  scorn  on  the  rough  and  shaggy  man ;  yet 
are,  ])erhaps,  unlike  him  in  this: — In  the  waste  of  lile  we  have  no 
‘well  of  him  that  eried^;  no  spot  we  have  called  Kn-hakkore ;  no 
great  deliverance  to  revolve  in  meditation ;  no  seasonable  visitation ; 
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never  a  time  when  the  dry  and  the  unprolitablc  sj)ot  became  a 
refreshinjj;  place;  ^wlicn  passing  through  tlic  valley  of  llaca/ it 
never  to  us  became  a  well.  An  incident  like  this  says  much  for  tlic 
])iety  of  Samson.  *  This  is  the  well  of  him  that  crieeV ;  and  wlmt 
an  inscrij)tion  !  We  may  place  that  over  every  answer  to  prayer, — 
'J'his  is  the  well  of  him  that  cried, — over  every  sj)ecial  Provideiiei*. 
An  answer  to  jtr oyer y  and  yet  how  mean  the  Providence  !  God  did 
not  rain  from  the  clouds,  nor  open  the  springs  in  the  rocks.  He  did 
but  stir  the  instinct,  and  say,  ^  Look.^  The  well  was  there,  at  tlie 
parched  traveller’s  foot ;  there  it  bubbled  through  the  bone  of  the 
ass,  ^  and  the  parched  ground  became  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  |)lac(‘ 
a  spring  of  water,’  and  he  raised  his  memorial  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  his  soul  there,  and  said,  ^This  is  tlic  well  of  him 
that  cried.’ 

There  is  another  riddle  in  the  life  of  Samson,  the  achievement 
of  the  gates.  Wandering  to  and  fro,  as  we  can  conceive,  on  his  tour 
of  espial,  to  annoy  and  to  overcome  the  Philistine  foes,  he  came 
to  Gaza.  Imprudent  man  !  no,  not  imjirudent — then  God  was 
with  him.  As  to  the  residence  at  the  house  of  the  harlot,  that 
word  in  old  books  is  translated  best  by  innkeepery  in  this  passage 
a  lodging-house  keeper ;  and  there  he  lay  imprisoned,  we  may 
conceive,  as  (iuarlcs  said, — 

‘  TTc  lirars  a  whispering,  and  the  trampling  feet 
Of  people  passing  in  tlic  silent  street.’ 

lie  n)sc  from  his  bed,  passed  through  the  troojis,  burst  those 
mighty  gates,  wrenched  them  from  their  hinges,  tore  them  down, 
and,  leaving  his  prison  ojicn,  carried  them  away  with  him  in  grim 
and  boisterous  triumph  over  his  foes.  And,  indeed,  as  we  beliohl 
Samson  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  bearing  over 
the  hill  the  mighty  bars,  one  thinks  of  many  things.  Thus,  often 
has  an  imprisoned  prophet  made  the  gates  of  brass  the  means  of 
mighty  victory;  thus,  ^  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,’  in  his  impri¬ 
sonment  is  breaking  down  the  walls  of  Pome,  and  barbarism,  and 
paganism ;  thus  Luther,  cursed  by  the  Bull,  bears  the  Ihdl  as 
the  key  wherewith  to  o])cn  the  doors  of  European  bondage;  and  in 
a  thousand  instances  we  learn  how  the  follies  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  night  only  com|)el  to  the  glory  and  the  triumph  of  the 
day. 

Ihesc  arc  rare  gleams  of  liglit  from  a  very  antique  age.  It  needs 
an  imagination  to  live  them  over  again.  We  stej)  out  of  the  ])ath- 
way  ot  civilization,  we  go  up  among  the  most  ancient  ])cople  and 
the  most  ancient  usages ;  in  cities  we  stir  amidst  rude  Cyclopean 
structures,  in  the  deserts  remote  and  uncultivated,  and  lannovcd 
Iroin  the  tents  and  bones  of  civility.  In  those  ages  Samson  aj)peai’cd 


Smison  a  Cithcii  in  fSoreL\  ->^7 

|)rincij)iilly  to  proclaim  in  strong  rude  notes,  ^  Tiie  old  Hebrew 
i’aitl),  the  Lord  onr  God  is  one  Lord/  to  break  down  the  paganism 
of  siuToiinding  nations,  and  to  show  how  God,  amidst  the  iaithless- 
iiess  of  his  people,  was  faithful  to  his  covenant. 
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slii|>  with  them  there,  only  to  be  deprived  of  all  that  nuulc  life 
noble  and  beautiful. 

Ill  Sorek  Samson  was  on  the  enchanted  ground.  Saiuson^s 
story  bids  us  beware  of  the  drowsy  opiate  air  of  enfeebling  sloth ; 
to  beware  of  whatever  numbs  the  faculty  of  faith,  or  weakens  con¬ 
sciousness  of  love  or  trust.  How  many  things  we  do,  tend  to 
impair  our  s|)iritual  being.  Beware  of  the  enchanted  ground ! 
Beware  of  Sorek  !  AVell  may  we  say,  ^  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor;  or  what  hast 
thou  to  do  in  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?’ 

Of  course,  too,  a  nature  like  Samson’s  was  especially  in  danger 
from  women,  and  there  were  women  of  Sorek.  There  is  inneh 
false  delicacy,  there  often  is  much  prurient  fastidiousness  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  women.  The  best  friend  a  man  can  have  is  a  good  woman ; 
the  liest  friends  he  can  have  arc  good  women  ;  the  worst  friends 
a  man  can  have  arc  bad  women  ;  and  there  arc  bad  women  who 
are  not  impure  women  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  they  arc 
characterless,  light,  frivolous,  cmjity  ;  they  have  no  serious  thought 
of  life,  or  the  world,  or  the  people  in  it ;  there  arc  women  who  arc 
as  opium  or  laudanum  to  all  that  is  noble  in  man.  Ah  !  who  shall 
ever  be  suflieiently  thankful  for  the  help  afforded  by  true  women 
to  men  who  desire  to  be  true,  even  before  marriage.  How  a  right 
attachment  strengthens,  how’  a  wrong  one  enfeebles  !  Samson’s 
is  the  old  story.  All  these  heroes  fell :  thus  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Few  like  Ulysses  have  ])assed  in  safety  the 
Isle  of  Syrens,  few  cseajic  Calypso.  The  great  master  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  ])octry  lias  with  a  subtle  and  matchless  ])ovrcr  drawn,  in  his 
last  work,  ‘  The  Idylls  of  the  King,’  in  A  ivian,  the  very  illustration 
of  the  history  before  us.  You  ])ity,  and  feel  contcmjit  for  the 
great  jirinee  lying  there,  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  syren  of  Soreh 
— you  cannot  believe  it !  You  say,  Did  he  not  know?  You  say. 
Could  there  be  such  matchless  folly  ?  Could  he  surrender  his 
secret  ?  Yes  !  wise  men  fall,  great  men  fall.  It  is  solemn  to  see 
the  melancholy  procession  of  ghosts  ilit  by,  their  brows  bound  with 
licm/ocky  and  soiled  weeds,  and  deadly  nightshade,  woven  in  a 
wreath  they  vainly  fancied  a  laurel.  How’  cunningly  the  tempta¬ 
tion  weaves  its  sjiell !  No,  ‘  the  net  is’  noi  *  set  in  vain  in  the  sight 
ot  the  bird.’  No!  men  have  known,  have  felt  that  Avas  the  wave 
that  would  bear  them  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  dared  to  tempt 
it.  How  cunningly  the  temptress  has  whispered  I  And  see,  in  thc 
very  words  ot  the  text,  what  a  divine  truth  may  serve  the  ])urposc 
ot  most  unhallowed  sin, — ‘  How  canst  thou  snv  I  love  thee,  when 
thy  heart  is  not  with  me?’ 

‘  To  Love,  if  1  !ve  he  Love,  if  love  ho  ours, 

I'iiiih  :nul  unfaitli  can  ne’er  he  e<[ual  )>owcrs : 

I  !ifaith  ill  au^lit  is  m  ant  of  faith  in  all. 


It  is  not  wortli  tlie  IvCopiiMT :  let  it  : 

Hut  shall  it  ?  answer,  answer,  ansjycr,  JNo, 

And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all. 

•ds  which  might  represent  celestial  entreaty  ot  heavenly 
ilso  those  of  the  most  fascinating  sin  and  temptation, 
ever  let  us  say,  the  salvation  of  none  of  us  deiiends 
ception,  but  upon  our  strength. 

around  us  constantly  the  tempters  who  seek  to  know 
id  who  would  persuade  us  to  render  U])  to  their  keeping 
our  being — the  secret  of  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
;re  is  a  dangerous  secret— there  is  in  all  of  us  nc/iann. 
Siirrmulci*  to  others  tlic  charm,  and  they  put  it 


imd  then  the  victim  lies  dead — ^  lost  to  hfCj  and  vse,  an 
fame.’  Certainly  the  strength  of  life  lies  m  having  so 
ivill  not  yield — something  within,  over  which  tlic  teiii 
— .'some  ark  into  which  we  may  by  from  the  i 
the  senses  and  the  clamours  of  the  world— some  sacrci 
—some  sacred  chest  or  cotfer— some  sacred  vessels  u 
shall  not  go  down  to  llabylon— some  sacred  secret 
some  repository  of  strength— some  holy  Na/.arite  vow. 

rc\mmcin\  his  profession  as  a  Nazarilc.  lliat  was  tli 

lie  revealed  the  secret  of  the  liord  to  the  scorn  ol  tli 
lie  surrendered  his  sacred  vow  to  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  h'ar  more  fearful  than  rope  or  green  withes,  Ins 
his  sacred  character  to  be  mocked  by  them.  It  is  ten 
our  Itaiitism  into  the  hands  of  the  unbelievcis. 

Uhat  a  spectacle  is  that  Samson  aslccj) !  ^mii 
more !  He  has  told  his  secret  to  the  scorner,  and  s 
siren  :  ’  he  has  shorn  himself  of  his  luofession.  Hr 
locks  arc  shorn  away,  and  still  he  sleeps ;  the  wlnspci 
he  slccns.  The  rhilistincs  arc  around  hiin  ;  there  is^ 
more.  The  price  of  his  ruin  is  iiaid.  ?sow  waken, . 
rouses,  but  all  is  lost!  Strength  is  gone  ;  character  is 
has  lost  her  hero,  and  the  her.)  has  h.st  hnnselt.  lb 
the  secret  of  the  Lord,  which  is  only  witli  them  that 
awoke  to  find  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  d.-prted  rom  hi 
lllind,  bound,  and  enslaved  !  (  an  this  be  lit .  t 

the  chief!  Yes,  this  is  he  !  1  ow  easy  the  transit  f 

to  involuntary  fetters.  So  the 

weakness  next.  In  our  ease,  as  we  s  la  •  *’*  >  ' 

itivcs  preternatural  strength  without  vision  ;  but  t 
it  is  only  an  instance  in  which  the  law  is  ovcuultd. 


,*)!)()  *S((nit<(>n. 

our  vision  is  a  doom  of  losing  our  strength.  Impaired  moral  per¬ 
ception  is, one  of  the  penalties  we  ])ny  for  de])raved  action.  And 
we  have  seen  in  our  experience  men  whose  presciimce  might  have 
blessed  mankind,  drivelling,  except  occasionally,  when,  in  the  ways 
of  delirium,  truth  shone  from  those  lips  by  titful  tlashes  which 
formerly  she  habitually  adorned.* 

What  a  picture  ! — SamsoUj  the  hero,  blind,  bound,  grinding  in 
tlie  weary  mill  for  those  IMiilistincs  whose  hosts  he  had  routed, 
scattered,  and  slain  ! 

What  a  change  for  Samson  in  Gaza.  The  last  time  we  were 
there  we  saw  him  coniined  ;  but  then  he  tore  the  bars  of  the  prison 
down,  and  in  triumph  he  bore  them  down  the  hill,  swaying  on  his 
shoulders,  exulting  in  the  grim  humour  of  the  eoiupieror,  for  (he 
Spirit  <ff  the  Lord  icns  upon  him, 

lie  is  in  Gaza  again,  but  how  different — blind  and  bound  in  the 
|)rison-house.  Thus  they  have  ensnared  thee,  then — have  eanght 
thee  in  their  trap  and  toils,  and  bound  thee  with  tiieir  chain  !  And 
they  made  him  grind  in  the  ])rison-house.  ^  Lhey  made  him  to 
yrindf  exulting  in  that  strength  over  which  they  had  obtained 
tlu'ir  crafty  conquest.  They  taxed  it  by  labours  no  doubt  most 
lyrannous  and  painful.  They  eomj)elled  him  to  grind.  They 
Ibrced  the  giant  monarch  to  perform  their  ignoble  toils.  They 
forced  him  to  grind  !  How  he  repented  that  false  woman’s  beauty, 
and  her  cozening  wiles.  Ah  !  how  he  mourned  over  his  madness. 
So  ev('r  is  it  that  sin  strews  the  ground  with  the  thorn  and  briar. 
So  ever  is  it  that  we  sj)cnd  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  tear  our 
hands  and  our  hearts  with  the  toil  and  suffering  which  are  a  ])enalty. 
Tliey  forced  him  to  grind !  How  many  who  have  all  Samson’s 
weakness,  without  the  sad  responsibility  of  Samson’s  strcngtli — 
how  many  grind  for  nights,  and  for  days,  and  will  for  years,  'fhe 
lost  Samson  !  He  looks  like  a  lost  man.  There  arc  s\ich  men,  who 
have  fought  their  last  battle — men  whom  history*  takes  and  throws 
aside  as  worthless  now.  Have  we  not  often  seen  such,  and  lost 
so,  not  only  the  world’s  conspicuous  ones,  but  others  ?  Has  not  one 
said,  who  well  knew  the  experience  involved  in  the  words, — 

‘  hnt  lost  a  world  ?  what  bade  a  hero  fly  ‘r 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eje. 

Ah  I  he  the  soft  Triumvir’s  fault  forgiven  ; 

Hov  V  many  lose  by  that,  not  earth,  but  heaven.' 

but  let  us  not  boast,  in  every  one  there  lurks  some  potent  danger. 
(  ecil  says  that  something  must  be  left  as  the  test  of  the  loyalty  ol 
the  heart — ‘  in  Paradise  a  tree,  in  Israel  a  Canaanitey  in  us  all 
temptation,^ 


^  See  ‘  Cottle's  Itecolleetions  of  Colerhlge.’ 
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We  may  be  sure,  if  tlic  Philistines  ensnare  us  they  will  comj)el 
us  to  e;rind  in  the  prison-house.  There  arc  men  who  grind  their 
whole  days  for  the  sin  of  an  early  day.  There  are  men  who  never 
recover  their  lost  position.  The  service  of  sin — well,  all  sin  at  last 
becomes  slavery — the  worst  bondage.  And  how  is  it  that  sometimes 
it  does  seem  as  if,  indeed,  the  spirit  was  shorn  of  all  power — aban¬ 
doned  ?  ^  Oh,  could  I  get  free,^  the  poor  bondman  cries,  for  sin  is 
not  happiness.  No,  that  is  the  eternal  law  and  the  eternal  con¬ 
dition.  Active  happiness  it  cannot  be;  it  is  bondage.  How 
mournful;  look  at  the  wreck ;  a  ‘  servant  of  servants.^  Such  is  the 
law — the  soul  becomes  the  slave  of  the  senses,  and  every  effort  to 
escape  confirms  the  bondage.  Is  it  not  written,  ^  They  that  serve 
the  beast  shall  have  no  rest,  day  or  night.^ 

\cs,  we  might  wcej)  for  Samson — weep  when  strength  which 
(jod  created  for  so  much  becomes  a  dumb  force,  a  blind  instinct,  a 
j)assion,  and  not  a  ])ower.  Let  us  wecj)  for  Samson,  for  in  him  w(; 
behold  what  weakness  everywhere  is  ;  in  him  we  behold  what  it  is 
lor  the  will  not  to  be  liiastcr  in  its  own  house,  borne  along  by  the 
vehemence  of  ungovernable  impulses. 

‘  Ah,  fly  temptation,  youth.  Itcfrain,  refrain  : 

I  preach  for  ever,  but  I  j^rcaeh  in  vain.’ 

lict  us  weep  over  the  lost  hopes,  the  wrecked  ])owers.  Surely 
some  day  we  shall  know  why  nature  was  so  strong  and  man  so 
weak;  why  waves,  and  winds,  and  lire,  seem  stronger  than  the  poor 
baffled  heart  of  man  ;  and,  sad  to  think,  while  weakness  keej)s  the 
shore,  strength  goes  out  uj)on  the  ocean  only  to  return  dashed  upon 
the  rocks. 

And  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  his  grinding.  They  will 
demand  of  Samson  that  he  shall  ^  make  sport  for  them.^  Yes,  let 
tlie  Israelite  go  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  let  him  be 
ensnared,  and  let  his  eyes  be  put  out,  and  they  will  demand  of  him 
a  song — '  a  song  of  the  Lord  in  the  strange  land,^  that  they  may 
turn  it  into  scorn.  AVhat  a  disgraceful  sjiectaelc — the  Anointed 
of  the  Lord,  the  Judge,  the  King  of  Israel,  there  reviled,  and 
mocked,  and  insulted  ;  and  God,  Israel’s  God,  insulted  through  his 
servant.  His  honour,  and  his  truth,  and  his  jinrity,  were  jilaecd 
in  Samson’s  kecjiing,  and  where  are  they  now  ?  Thus,  also,  we 
may  conceive  in  his  agony  and  his  grief  what  reflections  came  upon 
him  while  he  ground  in  the  prison-house. 

To  think  that  a  godly  man — a  man  supposed  to  be  so — should 
at  last  make  sport  for  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistines  will 
thus  make  sport  if  they  entrap.  The  licentious  mocker,  the 
satirist — ah,  how  gladly  these  send  for  the  Israelites  to  mock.  Is 
this  the  Nazaritc  ?  Is  this  the  strong  man  ?  and  where  and  what 


is  lie  now  ? — making  sport  lor  us.  Thus  many  a  man  who  has 
lill(‘(l  his  place  in  the  Church  falls  away,  and  makes  sport.  11c  1‘alls 
from  his  steadfastness;  his  heart  turns  aside;  he  winces  when 
allusions  are  made  to  his  religion;  he  throws  it  off;  he  laiu^hs  at 
the  faith  he  jirofessed;  and  sits  in  the  chair  of  the  scorncr 

He  was  sent  for  to  make  sport — to  be  the  butt  and  the  target  of 
their  wit— to  receive  their  indignities.  There,  in  the  centre,  tlic 
blind  old  giant  stands,  amidst  the  thousands;  there  he  stands 
dcs])ised.  lie  has  sinned,  he  has  cast  away  his  ojijiortunitics  of 
strength  and  majesty,  he  has  cast  away  his  armour,  he  has  re¬ 
nounced  his  badge  of  Church  fellowshij),  but  he  has  still  one, 
resource — he  has  the  voice  of  prayer,  he  can  make  himself  heard  in 
heaven  ;  he  has  jiowcr  with  God.  The  building  we  may  conceive 
of  as  very  frail,  in  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  that  time. 
It  is  ])ossible  that  Samson  was  brought  to  attempt  some  exhilii- 
tion  of  his  strength.  It  is  not  im])Ossiblc  that  tlicy  intended 
that  he  should  sell  his  life  by  some  daring  hazard — some  blind 
gladiatorship — some  display  of  strength  in  contest  with  beasts 
loosened  upon  him.  Of  course  we  may  well  believe  tliat  Samson 
did  not  wish  to  live,  but  we  will  utterly  abandon  the  absurd  and 
ignorant  idea  that  his  death  is  to  be  regarded  as  suicide.  If  so, 
then  every  death  in  battle  is  suicide,  every  death  that  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  great  ])ossibillty  by  dying.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
Samson  intended  to  kill  himself.  His  prayer  is  not  a  noble  and 
a  great  ])rayer — that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  cha¬ 
racter.  You  will  conceive  a  character,  rugged,  sim.plc,  impatient. 

Standing  there,  his  mind  started  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  memories  of  the  past ;  those  old  scenes  came  back  upon  him 
with  irresistible  force.  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  amazing  faith 
(often  he  must  have  ^  fainted  unless  he  had  believed  ^),and  a  man 
of  great  resources  in  prayer.  Oh !  rely  upon  it,  he  thought  of  his 
old  days.  The  memory  of  the  mighty  goodness  of  God  is  very 
strong  upon  us.  At  flnics  to  remember  is  even  more  than  to  ])cr- 
form  ;  nay,  the  memory  rouses  to  performance.  AVc  sec  him  then 
blind,  indeed,  but  what  is  it  that  stirs  his  sj)irit  ?  AVith  a  strange 
heaving  we  may  see  a  magniricent  wrath  brightening  uj)  those 
iealures.  lie  is  thinking  of  the  lion  that  roared  against  him,  and 
I'.ow  he  rent  him  as  a  kid.  He  is  thinking  of  that  great  battle- 
lield  when  he  went  forward  with  that  victor^s  bone  and  strewed 
them  there,  ^  heaps  on  hea])s.’  He  is  thinking  of  the  bubbling 
sj)ring,  and  ^  the  well  of  him  that  cried  and  as  the  Hoods  ot 
memories  swcc])  over  his  soul,  and  billowy  thoughts  of  his  divinely- 
designated  birth,  of  th(*  wav  in  which  ^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
moved  him  at  times,’  he  feels  within  him  again  the  ])nlscs  ot 
spiritual  strength.  As  it  stirs  the  mental  prayer  within,  the 
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patriot  came  again — the  spectacle  of  the  degraded  tabcrmiclc,  the 
oppressed  people — his  spirit  kindled  to  the  height  of  a  great  prayer, 
to  the  height  of  a  great  achievement.  His  mind  revolves  it  in 
quiet;  it  is  not  ready  as  yet  to  blaze  forth. 

‘  A  little  farther  lend  thy  haiul, 

I'hro’  these  dark  ways  a  little  further  on.’ 

But  see  that  muttering  lij) ;  see  that  smile  of  ])Ower  to  the  pillar; 
sec  his  old  majesty  restored.  He  tugs  at  the  pillar,  the  main  ])illar ; 
the  building  heaves  and  sways  ;  his  voice  roars  through  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  old  battle-day  amidst  the  screams  and  curses  of  the 
thousands.  AVc  can  conceive  the  giant  chanting  some  old  Moses, 
I\Iiriam,  or  Deborah  melody ;  amidst  the  crash  and  the  uproar,  sing¬ 
ing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord,  who  had  triunij)hed  gloriously. 

Now,  those  readers  who  believe  that  the  Jlible  is  constructed  on 
j)rinciplc,  so  that  all  its  parts,  and  its  biographies,  and  stories  of 
great  men  are  told  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  guiding  to  great  lessons,  will 
find  in  this^  close  of  Samson^s  history  several  things  to  teach  us. 
Here  is  this  lesson  : — See  how  God  hears  the  wanderer  in  the  far 
country  of  his  foes.  The  story  of  Samson  teaches  us  the  old  story — 
man  backsliding,  and  God  restoring.  You  may  wander  into  the 
country  of  the  riiilistincs,  but  there  God  can  hear  you  pray.  There 
is  no  uttermost  where  you  cannot  pray.  And  how  do  I  know  but 
wanderers,  who  lose  their  strcn(jih  and  their  vision  in  the  valley  of 
Sorck  ? 

AVe  sec  in  this  also  the  law  of  divine  punishment :  thus  we 
understand  how  possible  it  is  for  a  doom  to  fall,  and  yet  for  a 
higher  blessedness  to  be  bestowed.  You  see  God  did  not,  in  reply 
to  Samson’s  prayer,  restore  his  vision  or  save  his  life.  His  death 
was  not  glorious  as  Elijah’s  was  glorious,  or  as  the  death  of  Moses 
was  glorious,  but  it  was  death  for  his  country,  and  death  in  tln^ 
service  of  God.  In  sin  you  sec  what  God  remits  and  what  God 
retains ;  the  doom  fell,  and  yet  through  that  doom  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  Samson  was  like  an  Israelite  saved. 

Thus  it  is  ever ;  and  when  we  j)ray  for  pardon  ])rineipally  that 
we  may  obtain  remission  of  punishment,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
light  of  real  repentance  has  not  shone  uj)ou  the  soul.  Usually,  in 
the  remission  of  sins,  God  docs  not  alter  the  relations  ot  time  and 
space,  but  he  very  much  alters  the  s])irit  with  which  we  are  able  to 
look  out  on  all  the  scenery  of  time  and  space.  This  also  alfoials 
us  a  great  consolation,  to  know  that  when  evil  rejoices  against  tln^ 
good,"  the  evil  is  near  its  doom.  Dagon  is  never  in  so  much  danger 
of  falling,  as  when  the  ark  of  the  Lord  is  taken,  and  j)]aced  in 
Dagou’s  temple.  ^  AVhen  all  the  workers  of  inicpiity  ilourisli,  it  is 
that  thev  mav  be  destroved  toircther.’  Lver  so,  when  sin  has  grown 
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Ijoa^tiul,  It  is  near  its  doom ;  when  paganism  in  home  reaclu'il 
its  towering  and  colossal  form  of  cruelty  and  ini])iety,  it  was  ])uslie(l 
to  its  own  perdition.  hen  the  papacy  had  reached  its  height  of 
impudence  and  intolerance,  the  Iteibrmation  was  born  in  its  midst. 
A\dien  intidelity,  as  in  our  own  day,  had  reached  its  last  and  most 
llagrant  extreme,  faith  ascended  to  a  loftier  height,  and  made  infi¬ 
delity  almost  insane.  Cod's  rrovidence  goes  on,  he  raises  Ins 
servants  from  age  to  age,  and  even  when  he  seems  to  sleep,  Miis 
eyes  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.^ 

There  is  also  a  fourth  lesson,  it  is  this  : — Behold  how  wronged 
power  revenges  itself.  How  dreadful  it  is  for  any  people  or  nation 
to  have  in  their  midst  some  great  social  wrong.  Jjet  us  see  this  and 
try  to  mend  it,  for  a  great  wrong  in  a  nation  is  a  great  rust,  or 
rather  let  us  say  it  is  like  a  sleeping  giant,  or  a  blind  Samson, 
waiting  its  time — like  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  the  land,  and  one,  it 
may  be,  wdiich  in  rising  to  revenge  itself,  may  also  tear  down  destruc¬ 
tion  on  itself ;  but  that  will  best  make  the  doom  lia])])ier  for  those  on 
whom  the  great  tower  and  ])illar  falls.  Every  social  injustice,  every 
strength  unacknowledged  in  a  community,  at  last  vindicates  itsell, 
and  ^  breaks  its  chain  on  the  head  of  its  oj)])ressors.^ 

On  the  whole,  how  great  was  Samson^s  earnest  whole  hearted¬ 
ness.  He  made  his  choice,  and  did  abide  by  the  choice  he  made. 
jMen  are  to  judge  not  by  the  ])arts  of  their  character,  but  by  its 
wholeness  and  completeness.  How  great,  for  instance,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  tlie  settling  of  little  doubts  and  seeking  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  whole  soul !  As  much  difference  as  between  the  heating 
a  bush  to  startle  a  wcazlc  and  the  killing  a  lion.  S(une  in  the  wav 
of  life  must  have  every  little  doubt  settled,  as  if  men,  before 
they  set  sail  for  America,  will  have  the  nature  of  the  Atlantic  waves 
chemically  exjdained  to  them,  or  clearly  understand  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vessel.  ‘  Foolish  mcn,^  we  say,  ‘  step  on  board  and  set 
sail.^  Such  cowards  never  stand  over  the  lion  and  cat  the  honey¬ 
comb.  Such  men  are  never  whole-hearted  ;  and  even  if  they  leave 
sin,  they  leave  as  a  man  leaves  his  house  in  the  morning,  intending 
in  the  evening  to  return  ;  or  as  one  lays  down  the  tools  of  his 
labour,  intending  to  take  them  up  again.  If  they  confess  their 
sins,  they  do  not  forsake.  Ejdiraim  said,  ‘  AVhat  have  I  to  do  any 
more  with  Idols  ?  1  have  seen  him,  I  have  observed  him.^ 

e  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  magnificent  and  instructive 
story,  attempting  to  realise  the  fact,  the  meaning,  and  the  teaching, 
and  j)rcscnting  an  aspect  of  Samson’s  character,  beneath  which  wv 
belit've  it  has  never  been  regarded.  ^  And  what  shall  we  more  say.^’ 
for  the  time  would  fail  me  did  I  attempt  to  tell  all.  Shall  it  seem 
impertinent  to  say  we  are  all  as  Samsons  in  the  land  of  the 
Vhilistines?  The  Philistine  and  the  Canaanitc  are  within.  Ihcrc 


is  ail  Aslidod  luul  Aslikclon  in  our  hearts,  and  in  every  unconverted 
faculty  of  our  souls.  There  is  the  nncircuincised  riiilistinc  in 
every  unsanctified  emotion,  in  every  un  regene  rate  thought,  and  in 
every  unrenewed  motive — there  is  the  riiilistinc.  Truly  a  voice  is 
jicrnctually  crying  to  ns,  ^  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee;  on, 
Samson  !’  Have  we  nut  each  to  slay  our  lion  V  It  may  be  a  fierce 
temptation  or  persecution.  W  c  have  to  tread  upon  the  lion,  and 
trample  the  young  lion  under  foot,  and  catch  the  foxes — the  little 
foxes  that  devour  the  vines,  ensnare  the  snarers — jiride,  covetous¬ 
ness,  the  beginnings  of  evil  thoughts,  and  burn  the  Philistines’ 
corn,  and  send  the  firebrand  among  their  evil  books,  among  their 
pernicious  customs.  Purii  them.  Have  no  fellowship  with  the 
untruthful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  r(‘prove  them.  Destroy 
tlic  food  of  the  adversary,  and  say  well  of  him  that  cried  and  was 
heard  in  that  he  feared. 

\Vonderful  stories  of  the  Hebrew  men  !  AVbat  other  ancient 
story  is  so  eomjuadiensive  and  so  human  ? 
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them  plainer  to  our  delighted  eyes.  AVitli  a  quiet  energy,  C - - 

betakes  lumself  to  painting,  and  I  to  my  note-book.  Bill  can  you 
tell  me  why  1  pause,  almost  put  up  the  pencil,  and  pocket  tiio  book  ? 
1  am  only  a  little  sea-sick.  The  cold  sweat  starts  upon  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  1  feel  pale.’ 

But  wc  must  acknowledge  that  for  those  to  whom  the  kingdoms 
of  ice  present  attractions — and  to  us  certainly  they  are  as  attractive 
as  any  of  the  inagnilicent  kingdoms  and  majesties  of  nature,  and 
more  attractive  than  any — this  volume  will  be  very  agri'cahle 
reading.  If  w^e  were  to  designate  the  book,  we  should  dcscrihe 
it  as  fancy  lioating  among  the  ice.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  butterlly 
u[)on  an  iceberg.  The  author^s  eye  was  quick  to  catch  the  lioat¬ 
ing  colours  of  the  scenery ;  and  he  lias  laid  those  colours  upon  a 
series  of  very  pretty  ])ictures.  He  would  perhajis  have  secured 
more  attention  to  bis  ])aintings  bad  be  been  even  more  sjiaring  of 
colour,  especially  of  the  very  bright  colours  of  bis  palate.  Here  is 
a  ])ieturc  in  our  author’s  most  clfectivc  manner  of 

‘  SUNSET  AMONG  TITE  ICEnEEGS. 

^'Fhc  book  is  open  to  record.  The  sun  on  the  rugged  hills  (>f 
linbrador,  a  goldmi  dome;  liclle  Tsle,  a  rocky,  blue  mass,  with  a 
wavy  outline,  rising  from  the  purple  main  pricked  with  icebergs, 
some  a  pure  white,  others  llaming  in  the  resplendent  sunset  like 
it‘d-hot  metal.  AVe  are  sailing  (piietly  as  an  eagle  on  the  still  air. 
Our  English  friends  arc  heard  singing  while  they  walk  the  deck, 
and  look  off  upon  the  lonesome  laud  where  tlieir  home  is  waiting 
for  tlicm. 

‘All  that  we  anticipated  of  the  sunset,  or  the  after-sunset,  is  now 
present.  The  ocean  with  its  waves  of  Tyrian  dye  laced  with  silver, 
the  tinted  bergs,  the  dark-blue  inland  hills  and  brown  headlands 
underlie  a  sky  of  unutterable  beauty.  The  w’est  is  all  one  paradise 
of  colours.  Surely,  nature,  if  she  follows  as  a  mourner  on  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  fall,  also  returns  jubilant  and  glorious  to  the  scenes  of 
Iklon.  Here,  between  the  wiiite  light  of  day  and  the  dark  of  the 
true  evening,  shade  and  brightness,  like  Jacob  and  the  angel,  now 
meet  and  wrestle  for  the  mastery.  Close  down  along  the  gloomy 
purple  of  the  rugged  earth,  beam  the  brightest  lemon  hues,  soon 
deepening  into  the  richest  orange,  w  ith  scattered  tints  of  new'  straw, 
ireslily  blow  n  lilacs,  young  peas,  ])carl  and  blue  intermingled.  Above 
are  the  royal  draperies  of  the  tw  ilight  skies.  Clouds  in  silken  threads 
and  skeins;  broad  velvet  belts  and  ample  folds  black  as  night,  hut 
pierced  and  steeped  and  edged  w  ith  llaming  gold,  scarlet  and  crim¬ 
son,  crimson  deep  as  blood ;  crimson  lletees,  crimson  deep  as 
blood  ;  ])lunics  tinged  with  pink,  and  tipped  w'ith  tire,  white  lire. 
And  all  this  glory  lies  sleeping  on  the  shore,  only  on  the  near 
shore  of  the  great  ethereal  ocean,  in  the  depths  of  which  are 
molted  and  poured  out  ruby,  sapphire,  and  emerald,  pearl  and  gold, 


witli  the  living  moist  blue  of  human  eyes.  The  painter  gazes 
with  speecliless,  loving  wonder,  and  I  wliisper  to  myself:  This 
the  pathway  home  to  an  immortality  of  bliss  and  beauty.  Of  all 
the  days  in  the  year,  this  may  be  the  birthday  of  the  King-ol- 
d:iy,  and  this  ofl'ulgence  an  imperial  progress  through  the  grand 
gate  of  the  west.  How  the  soul  follows  on  in  quiet  joy,  dream¬ 
ing  of  lovely  ones,  waiting  at  home,  and  lovely  ones  departed,  wait¬ 
ing  with  Christ!  Here  come  those  wondrous  lines  of  Goethe, 
marching  into  the  memory  witli  glowing  pomp  : 

.  .  .  ‘“The  setting  sun!  He  bends  and  sinks — the  day  is  over¬ 
lived.  Yonder  he  hurries  olf,  and  (piickens  oilier  life.  Oh  !  that  J 
Inve  no  wing  to  lift  me  from  the  ground,  to  struggle  after, 
for  over  after  him  !  I  should  see,  in  everlasting  evening  beams, 
the  stilly  world  at  my  feet, — every  height  on  lire, — every  vale  in 
repose,  the  silver  brook  llowdng  into  golden  streams.  The  nigged 
mountain,  with  all  its  dark  defiles,  would  not  then  break  my  god¬ 
like  course.  Already  the  sea,  with  its  heated  bays,  opens  on  my 
enraptured  sight.  Yet  the  god  seems  at  last  to  sink  away,  lint 
a  new  impulse  \vakes.  I  hurry  on  to  drink  his  everlasting  light, — 
the  day  before  me  and  the  night  behind, — the  heavens  above  and 
under  me  the  waves.  A  glorious  dream !  as  it  is  passing  he  is 
gone.” 

‘Here  come  the  last  touches  of  the  living  colouring,  tinging  the 
purple  waves  around  the  vessel.  Under  the  icebergs  hang  their  pale 
and  spectral  images,  piercing  the  depths  with  their  mimic  spires,  and 
giving  them  a  lustrous,  aerial  appearance.  The  wind  is  hilling,  and 
we  rise  and  fall  gracefully  on  the  rolling  plain.  “  The  day  is  fading 
into  the  later  twilight,  and  the  twilight  into  the  solemn  darkness.” 
No,  not  into  darkness  ;  for  in  these  months,  the  faint  llamo  flickering 
all  night  above  tlic  white  ashes  of  day  from  the  west  circling  aroiiml 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight  and  the 
northern-light,  all  conspire  to  make  the  night,  if  not  “  more  beloved 
than  day,”  at  least  very  lovely.  A  gloomy  duskiness  drapes  the 
capes,  beneath  the  solitary  cliffs  of  which  lies  lialf  entombed  a  shat¬ 
tered  iceberg,  a  ghostly  wreck,  around  whoso  dead,  white  ruins  the 
mad  surf  springs  up  and  flings  abroad  its  ghastly  arms.  Softly  comes 
its  sad  moaning  and  blends  with  the  plaintive  melodies  of  the  ocean. 
Hark  !  a  sullen  roar  booms  across  the  dusky  sea — nature’s  burial  si*r- 
vice  and  the  funeral  guns.  A  tower  of  the  old  iceberg  ot  the  capo 
has  tumbled  into  the  billows.  We  gather  presently  into  the  cabin 
for  prayer,  and  so  the  first  scene  closes  on  the  coast  ot  Labrador.* 

To  those  who  enjoy  such  writing — and  surely  it  has  its  power  to 
convey  enjoyment — wc  may  say  the  above  cxtiact  is  a  very  lair 
jii’oportion  of  the  nearly  35*0  ])agcs  of  the  volume.  Sometimes  our 
author  was  playing  at  ‘  blindman^s  buff’  in  the  fog.  His  voyage 
flitting  from  frowning  did  to  cliti,  ‘where  the  snri  thunders  and 
Icviatimn  spends  bis  holiday  among  the  capelin,^  bad  its  weariness 
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as  well  as  its  joyousiicss,  its  pains  as  well  as  its  ])leaaiiiib;  but  be 
I’clt  fully  the  fascination  of  those  northern  seas,  with  their  ices 
and  liorrid  shores.  He  says  he  can  well  understand  the  readiness 
of  Arctic  voyagers  to  return  to  Polar  scenes;  and  so  can  we,  for 
there  is  a  wondrous  glory  in  the 

‘  Lyit  on  tlie  dreary  isles 
Of  ice-bound  Labrador, 

AVherc  the  frost  king  breathes  on  the  slipper}^  sails, 

And  the  mariner  wakes  no  more.* 

We  know  of  no  volume  so  abounding  with  the  fancies  of  a 
])Octical  sensibility  upon  the  ice.  Our  author  sometimes  found 
liimself  in  a  perfect  archipelago  of  icebergs — a  little  Switzerland, 
with  her  vales  and  gorges  filled  with  the  purple  sea.  Some  of  the 
icebergs  rising  from  the  sea  had  in  every  curve,  swell,  and  dc))res- 
sion,  the  finish  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpture,  all  drijtping  with 
silvery  water,  as  if  newly  risen  from  the  deep,  in  the  ])urc  white 
mass  a  suspicion  of  green.  Every  black  wave  as  it  advances 
changes  into  the  loveliest  green  as  it  rolls  up  to  the  silvery  bright 
ice,  all  the  decj)  sea  beyond  it  a  luminous  pea-green.  In  other 
])laccs,  ^  the  eye  strives  to  follow  the  ice  into  its  awful  dcj)ths,  and 
is  startled  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  mighty  crystal  hangs 
suspended  in  a  vast  transparency,  or  floats  on  an  abyss  of  li([nid 
emerald.^  It  is  impossible  to  harvest  all  the  beauty  of  such 
scenes.  Objects  ^  on  the  shadow  side  soft  and  delicate  as  satin, 
and  changeable  as  the  costliest  silk ;  the  white,  the  dove-colour, 
and  the  green,  jdaying  into  each  other  with  the  subtlety  and  tlcct- 
ncss  of  an  Aurora  liorealis.^  Then  there  were  the  jewels  of  the 
icebergs,  that  wonderful  beauty,  when  sj)arklcs  of  light  seemed  to 
come  from  its  blue,  trans])arent  depths.  AVc  do  not  wonder  at  all 
that  amidst  the  swiftly-chasing  colours,  the  blue  and  ])ur})le,  the 
])eaeh-bloom  and  the  pink — the  complexion  of  the  roses  of 
i)amaseus — investing  with  their  marvellous  drapery  distant  ])han- 
tom  forms  yet  clearly  defined  in  the  transparent  air — woiulroiis, 
broken  works  of  the  Divine  fingers,  Mr.  Noble’s  imagination 
became  subject  to  all  the  marvellous  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  heaven  opened,  and  the  great  procession  of 
those  ^  who  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb;’  in  the  presence  of  those  ])avements  of 
amethyst,  ‘  the  face  of  the  great  deej),’  blazing  beneath  the  last 
sunlight — and  the  stccpled  icebergs,  in  the  metropolis  of  ice, 
))early  white  or  red  as  roses — cities,  tented  fields,  and  fleets 
dwindled  into  tovs — and  amidst  reefs  and  inlets,  bays  and  capes, 
and  waves  breaking  into  snowy  foam — twilight  shadows  streaming 
out  upon  the  sea  from  behind  the  headlands,  and  the  lights  of 
sunset  glancing  through  the  gorges  and  valleys  of  the  shore — all 
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couibiiicd  to  weave  a  fringe' of  glory  both  for  laiul  and  ocean.  Our 
enraptured  enthusiast  exclaimed  aloud,  but  low,  ‘  The  city  of  God  ! 
The  sea  of  glass !  The  ])lains  of  heaven !  As  I  gaze  back  upon 
those  cliffs,  confronted  by  those  wonderful  icebergs,  the  glorious 
architecture  of  the  polar  night,  I  think  of  the  apostle^s  vision  of 
permanent  and  shining  walls,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  city 
which  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.^^  ’ 

The  author^s  ear  was  as  quick  to  catch  the  wonderful  sounds  as 
his  eye  was  quick  to  catch  the  sights  of  those  scenes,  voices,  and 
melodies,  the  deep,  mournful  murmuring  of  the  surf  in  its  caverns, 
half  thunder  and  half  the  music  of  some  mighty  organ ;  now  and 
then  the  gloomy  silence  of  a  minute  broken  by  the  crash  of  a 
billow  far  within,  when  the  reverberations  were  like  the  slamming 
of  great  doors,  ‘  1  am  thrilled  with  emotions,  kindred  to  those  of 
a  discoverer,  and  remember  and  repeat  the  rhyme  of  the  ancient 
mariner, — 

“  AVo  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  tlie  silent  sea.”  ’ 

Silent  sea  !  This  is  anything  but  that.  The  surf,  which  leaps  uj) 
with  the  lightness  and  raj)idity  of  flames,  for  many  and  many  a 
white  mile,  roars  among  the  sharp,  bleak  crags  of  the  islands  like 
mighty  cataracts.  Very  grand,  too,  is  the  fall  of  the  upper  crags, 
the  rough,  rumbling  crash  of  descending  ice,  the  dull  roar  of  the 
final  plunge  into  the  ocean.  ^  After  this  awful  burial  of  its  dead, 
with  such  grand  honours,  a  splendid  regiment  of  waves  retreats 
from  the  mournful  scene,  in  a  scries  of  concentric  circles,  rivalling 
the  finest  surf  that  rolls  in  on  the  sand.  It  is  the  very  flower  of 
the  ocean  cavalry.^  i\Ir.  Noble  tells  us  the  story  of  dissolving- 
icebergs.  He  says  : — 

*  I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  bergs  are  jierisliing. 
Tiiey  are  dissolving  at  every  point  ami  pon',  both  in  the  air  and  in 
the  sea.  One  sheet  of  water,  although  no  thicker  than  a  linen  sheet, 
Covers  the  entire  alp.  It  trickles  from  every  height,  yonder  glim¬ 
mering  like  a  distant  window  in  tlie  sunset,  hei*e  cutting  into  the 
glassy  surface  and  w-orking  out  a  kind  of  jewi-llery,  which  sparkles 
with  points  of  emerald  and  ruby.  It  rains  from  caves  and  gables, 
cornices  and  balconies,  and  spouts  from  gutters.  All  around,  there 
is  the  pattering  of  a  shower  on  the  sea,  ami  the  sharp,  metallic  ringing 
of  great  drops,  similar  to  what  is  heard  around  a  ])ond  in  the  still 
woods,  w’hen  the  dew-drops  fall  from  the  overhanging  l)oughs. 
Below,  the  currents,  now  penetrated  with  the  summer  warmth,  are 
wasliing  it  away.  Around  the  surfac(‘-line,  tlie  over-busy  waves  art* 
polishing  the  newly-broken  corners,  and  cutting  under,  and  mining 
their  way  in,  with  deceitful  rapidity.  Unceasiugly  they  bore  ami 
drill,  without  holiday  or  sabbath,  or  rest  at  night,  as  the  perpetual 
thunders  of  their  blasting  testify.  Thus  their  ruin  is  hourly  hasten- 
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iiig  to  a  consummation,  and  the  danger  ot*  approaching  them  made 
more  and  more  imminent.* 

The  few  touches  of  human  life  add  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Noblc*s 
book.  Very  little  human  life,  indeed,  is  there,  but  is  not  the 
interest  of  humanity  often  in  proportion  to  its  rarity  ?  Then  it  is 
more  possible  to  feel  how  solemn  and  terrible  it  is,  even  more  than 
in  those  crowded  scenes,  when,  if  j)ossiblc,  it  is  yet  more  solemn 
and  terrible.  A  few  fishermen’s  rude  cottages  only,  the  small 
gatherings  at  the  church,  when  wc  arc  brought  into  com|)any  with 
these  seencs,  even  increase  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  those 
solemnities  of  nature.  Here  our  traveller  is  in  the  church  at  Cat 
Harbour : — 

‘  Our  path,  as  usual  in  these  coast  hamlets,  went  in  zigzag,  ser¬ 
pentine  ways,  among  evergreen  fishing-bowers,  and  many-legged 
ilakes  and  huts,  and  oddly-feneed  potato-patches.  In  the  inarshv 
held  around  the  church,  we  had  some  time  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  gathering  slender  bulrushes  tipped  with  plumes  of  whitest 
down.  They  were  sprinkled  all  abroad  like  snow-llakes  over  the 
dusky  green  ground,  and  wc  ran  about  with  the  eagerness  of  boys, 
selecting  the  prettiest  as  specimens  for  home. 

‘  Twilight  was  already  close  upon  the  darkness.  We  turned  from 
the  chase  of  our  thistle-down  toys,  and  gazed  upon  the  soleinu 
maguiliccnce  around  us — the  dark  and  lonesome  laud — the  hay, 
reflecting  the  coloured  heavens— the  warm  orange  fading  out  into 
tlic  cool  pearl,  and  the  pearl  finally  lost  in  the  bread  blue  above. 

at  was  fully  candle-light  when  the  congregation,  about  forty, 
assembled,  and  the  service  began.  The  missionary  preached  extem¬ 
pore  a  practical  sermon  adapted  to  his  hearers,  and  wo  sang,  to 
the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  the  One  Hundredth  IValm,  making  the 
dimly-lighted  sanctuary  ring  again.  Aflcr  church,  our  party  vytro 
invited  to  warm  at  one  of  the  houses,  which  wo  did  most  effect¬ 
ually  before  a  broad  and  roaring  fire.’ 

And  wc  feel  that  the  following  walk  in  the  churchyard  at  Labrador 
is  also  not  without  affecting  suggestions : — 

‘A  better  resting  place,  when  one  lies  down  weary  from  the 
tasks  and  troubles  of  the  present  life,  could  not  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Its  perpetual  solitude,  never  profaned  by  the  noisy  feet  of 
the  busy  world,  draped  alternately  with  snowy  fleeces  and  bloom¬ 
ing  verdure,  is  always  made  musical  by  the  solemn  murmurs  of 
the  ocean.  I  found  by  the  inscriptions,  that  England  was  the 
native  country  of  most  of  tliose  wliose  bones  repose  below,  aiul 
whose  names  are  gathering  moss  and  lichens,  while  the  eea,  close 
by,  sings  their  inouniful  requiem. 

‘  From  this  lone  hamlet  of  the  dead,  wc  picked  our  way  among 
broken  rocks  out  to  the  sea  shore,  all  white  with  the  sounding  sur » 
and  gazed  with  silent  pleasure  on  the  blue  Atlantic,  the  dark  head- 
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lauds,  and  the  icebergs  glittering  in  the  sunset.  Glittering  in  tlio 
sunset!  They  glowed  with  golden  tire— pointed,  motionless,  and 
solid  flames. 

‘A  tavourite  walk  of  llutehinson’s,  during  the  wintry  tempests, 
is  along  the  height  overlooking  this  mighty  slope  or  glacis.  His 
(piict  description  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  scene,  was  truly 
thrilling.  In  the  course  of  our  walk,  we  came  upon  the  verge  of  a 
fissure,  which  looked  like  an  original  intention  to  split  the  islainl 
through  its  centre.  Batiks  of  snow'  still  lay  in  the  nooks  and  closets 
of  its  gloomy  chambers,  through  which,  every  now  and  then,  boomed 
the  low' thunder  of  the  plunging  surf.’ 

Pleasant  as  the  book  is,  and  no  doubt  full  of  real,  though  never 
very  (piiet  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  free  from  some  traces  of  atfectation 
and  high-flying  in  language.  Our  author  found  himself  bew'itched 
by  some  charming  Welsh  lassie,  w  hercujion  he  breaks  out : — 
‘  There  is  a  jtower  in  beauty.  Why  has  not  nature  given  it  to  us 
all?  You  shall  answer  me  that  in  heaven.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
jtow'cr  in  beauty.  It  goes  forth  from  this  young  woman  on  all 
sides,  like  rays  from  some  central  light.’  His  description  of  the 
steam-engine  is  after  the  same  manner : — 

‘  They  are  letting  off  the  steam.  It  is  llowing  up  from  the  great 
fountains,  a  deep  and  solemn  voice,  a  grand  vcntriloipiij^m,  that 
mulllcs  ill  its  breadth  and  fulness  all  the  smaller  sounds,  as  the 
mighty  roar  dampens  the  noisy  dashings  of  the  cataract.  IV hat  a 
sublime  translation  of  human  skill  and  genius  is  an  engine,  this 
stupendous  creature  of  idea!  IIow'  splendid  arc  its  polished  limbs! 
AVhat  pow'cr  in  all  those  easy  motions!  What  execution  in  those 
still  and  oily  mananivres  I’ 

Sometimes  we  feel  alarmed  for  him ;  he  is  in  spasms.  Thus  the 
following  state  of  ecstasy  over  a  falling  iceberg  shows  how  danger¬ 
ous  it  is  for  our  author  to  trust  himself  amidst  such  scenes  : — 

‘  The  painter’s  work  is  over.  And  now  for  harbour— all  sails 
spread — a  downy  pressure  on  them,  and  the  twilight  ocean.  In¬ 
domitable  pencil!  If  the  man  is  not  at  it  again! — A  last  flying 
sketch  in  lead.  J^et  us  take  one  more  look  at  the  berg — a  farewell 
look.  It  is  a  beautiful  creation — superlatively  beautiful.  It  is 
more — sublime  and  beautiful — fold  upon  fold — spotless  ermine — 
caught  up  from  the  billows,  and  suspended  by  the  lingers  of  Omni¬ 
potence. 

‘The  ^Merciful  One  !  It  is  falling !— Clifls  and  pinnacles  burst¬ 
ing — crashing — tumbling  with  redoubling  thunders. —  Pillars  and 
sheaves  of  foam  leap  aloft. — Wave  chases  wave,  (arecring  wild  and 
high. — Columns  and  splintered  fragments  spring  from  the  deep 
convulsively,  toppling  and  plunging. — A  multitude  of  small  icebergs 
spot  the  dusky  waters.  One  slender  obelisk  slowly  rocking  to  and 
fro,  stands  a  monument  among  the  scattered  ruins.’ 
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The  author  himself  feels  that  his  descriptions  sometimes  become 
monotonous,  for  the  book  is  mostly  descriptive  of  iee-lields  and 
scenes.  He  suggests  to  us  the  striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon:—. 
Mt  is  a  strange  thing  that  in  sea  voyages,  where  there  is  nothin- 
to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they 
omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation/ 
The  author,  however,  occupies  his  mind  mostly  with  that  which  the 
eye  sees.  ‘  I  am  quite  tired,^  he  says,  ^  of  the  words  emerald,  pea- 
green,  pearl,  sea-shells,  crystal,  porcelain,  and  sapphire,  ivory,  mar¬ 
ble,  and  alabaster,  snowy  and  rosy,  Alps,  cathedrals,  towers,  pinna¬ 
cles,  domes,  and  spires ;  I  could  fling  them  all,  at  this  moment, 
upon  a  large  descriptive  fire,  and  the  blaze  would  not  be  sufficiently 
brilliant  to  light  the  mere  reader  to  the  scene ;  I  w  ill  give  it  up/ 
But  our  friend  never  does  give  it  up ;  he  uses  his  word-colours 
very  well,  but  still  a  sense  of  monotony  and  sameness  docs  creep 
over  his  pages.  The  story  is  spun  out,  and  there  is  doubtless  u 
straining  after  effect  in  much  of  the  language,  as  when  the  writer 
tells  us  that  ^  the  surf  springs  up  like  an  angel  from  the  tomb,  and 
with  a  shout  of  triumph  strikes  it  with  its  silvery  wings.  Ha ! 
you  start.  But  do  not  be  frightened!^  Upon  which  kind  entreaty 
we  feel  as  grateful  as  an  hysterical  lady  might  feel  for  a  proffered 
smelling-bottle  or  vinaigrette.  Certainly  it  gave  us  a  great  shock 
to  sec  that  angel  spring  up  there,  but  we  are  better,  thank  you. 
But  we  thank  Mr.  Noble  for  a  very  graphic  book.  Our  readers 
will  perceive  from  our  extracts  that  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  ice.  Me 
must  not  forget  to  commend  the  striking  engravings  of  the  icebergs, 
most  effective  on  the  tinted  paper ;  indeed,  the  volume  is  quite  an 
icelandic  album. 


VIII. 

CROTCHETY  CHRISTIANS.* 

IT  is  very  true  that  there  are  Christians  wdio  do  merit  such  an 
einthet  jis  that  with  which  W'e  have  headed  this  article ; 
they  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  crotchet  w  orkers,  lounging  and  idling 
aw  ay  time  w  hich  might  be  devoted  to  divine  purposes.  M  e  are 


*  1.  ..1/i  to  the  Question,  }Vho  are  the  Vlymouth  Brethren  f 

Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness.  William  Yapp.  . 

2.  II  Ay  this  Xew  i^k'hisni — Is  Christ  Divided?  Addressed  to  all 

mouth  Brethren  and  Christians  of  cverj  Xarne,  By  Bhiladelplai** 
5:Jeeley.  Jackson. 
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Ver.  7. 
0. 

Ver.  11. 


Ver.  1.  Let  God  (tlio  Holy  (Ihost)  ariad. 

Ver.  2.  As  Smoke  (iu  Lord  Lalmerstou’s  bill  for  each  chimney 

to  coiisiimo  its  own  smoke)  ns  xcax  meltefh  before  the 
five  (for  the  seal  of  E.  C’s.  letters)  so  let  the  teivked 
(establishments  of  idolatry)  perish  at  the  presence  of 
God  (the  Holy  (Ihost). 

Ver.  3 — 1.  Let  (the  Unitarians  and  Jews  converted  by  Elizabeth, 
the  oath  of  God)  exceedingly  rejoiee  and  extol  Jlim 
that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  (churches)  by  his  (Cottle) 
name  Jaii  (tlie  everlasting  God). 

Ver.  7.  O  God  (the  Holy  Ghost)  thou  didst  march  (in  March 
1801). 

Wj‘.  0.  Ltenlifid  rain  (baptism). 

\'er.  11.  Great  the  company  of  preachers  and  publishers  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  love  of  God  to  man. 

and  so  on,  so  on,  so  on.  The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  its  con- 
denmation,  and  it  is  immediately  02)en  to  our  pity  and  ridicule. 
Pity  it  is  that  so  many  things  are  not  sufficiently  absurd — a 
little  more  folly  would  be  fatal ;  but  a  ridiculous  plausibility  is  a 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  to  many  silly  souls.  A  crotchet  is  very 
fre([uently  a  livery  of  singularity,  which,  from  its  novelty,  2>i’c- 
sents  to  a  shallow  mind  somewhat  of  the  charm  of  freshness,  and 
leads  to  the  impression  of  greater  wisdom  or  strength,  while  in 
reality  it  is,  perha])s,  only  the  nuirk  of  weakness.  Men  tliink 
much  more  of  whims  and  mere  varieties  of  ojiinion  than  they  are 
worth.  It  is,  perhajDS,  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  and 
matters  of  conviction  or  princi2:)les  of  moral  duty  ;  but,  ceilainly, 
great  lastidiousness  is  no  sign  of  a  tender  conscience,  a  high 
religious  character,  or  a  nolde  morality.  A  celebrated  chemist 
wrought  some  experiments  to  remove  a  2>ini|)le  which  intcifered 
with  his  wife’s  beauty ;  he  killed  his  wife.  These  crotchety 
Christians,  in  their  efforts  to  remove  some  pimples  from  Christian 
forms,  bid  fliir  to  destroy  Chri.stiau  life. 

Mrs.  Guinness’s  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  quiet,  amiable  tone 
and  spirit ;  and  while  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  which  could 
make  us  for  a  moment  especially  interested  in  the  ‘  Plymouth 
Brethren,*  there  is  surely  not  one  word  which  can  call  from  us 
any  other  feelings  or  ex2)ressions  than  those  of  respect.  We 
think  the  author  of  *  Why  this  New  Schism  V  has  not  made  the 
most  of  the  case  he  has  taken  in  hand  ;  in  fact  we  have  for  a 


in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  time  to  time,  by  jmst,  from  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cottle,  jiaiiers  iq)on  j^i’ophetic  subjects  of  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  description  ;  we  have  no  conception  what  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  very  remarkable  person  who  confers  upon  us 
this  favour,  and  says  : — 


Cottle  011  Prophecy  Incomprehensible, 
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long  time  iiuiuired  of  ourselves  and  others,  ‘  Why  this  Now 
Schism  V  Not  indeed  that  we  have  any  objection  to  a  now 
church  if  none  of  the  existing  denominations  supply  the  spiritnul 
food  necessary  for  the  refined  appetites  of  the  neophytes  of  suoli 
a  church.  By  all  means  let  them  gather  together  in  their 
own  way ;  we  neither  see  that  Sectarianism  is  so  prevalent  a 
spirit  or  so  great  an  evil  as  these  ])eople  imagine  ;  the  so-callod 
Sectfirianism  exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  heated  imsijjji- 
nation  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  Their  method  of  curing  tlu* 
deplored  Sectarianism  is  by  adding  another  sect  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  as  is  the  case,  especiall}"  with  young  sects,  like  young 
converts,  ‘  they  will  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte/ 
especially  if  their  proselyte  be  a  peer,  or  anything  related  by 
(iver  so  remote  a  distance  of  cousinship  to  a  peer.  Even  in  the 
little  pamphlet  of  Mrs.  Guinness,  with  what  pleasure  is  the  fact 
dwelt  on,  that  ‘the  son  of  an  earl,  than  which  none  stands 
higher  in  the  military  archives  of  Britain,  &c.,  &c.,  laid  aside  his 
sword,  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.’  In  fact  ‘Plymoiitli 
Brethren  ’  are  fond  of  the  glitter  of  aristocracy ;  and  saints 
in  their  eyes  do  seem  to  be  very  much  more  interesting,  if  only 
related  to  coronets  and  stars.  Well,  against  all  this  we  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  this  is  their  taste — it  is  not  ours.  The  reason 
why  we  introduce  now  the  little  pamphlet  of  Mrs.  Guinness  to  our 
readers  is,  because  we  are  desirous  of  saying  it  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  ‘  Plymouth  Brethren  ’  or  their  doctrines  or  their  usages. 
Idiere  is  very  much  subtlety,  even  Jesuitism,  in  keeping  remote 
from  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  many  things  which  are  very  vital 
to  a  faithful  alliance  with  ‘the  Brethren.’  Mrs.  Guinness  demurs 
to  the  term  ‘  Plymouth  Brethren.’  Brethren  it  seems  is  the 
tmn.  What  then  is  there  no  brotherhood  in  any  other  Cliristian 
community  ?  We  know  ourselves  much  of  the  fellowship  and 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  and  there  is,  we  must  say,  exceed¬ 
ing  narrowness  in  this  seeking  to  limit  the  affections  of  the 
Ckurch  to  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  meet,  or  to  deny  its 
existence  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the 
assumption  of  these  people.  We  read  in  Church  History  of  a 
certain  sect  of  heretics,  called  the  Christ ianorat€(jorl---ihc 
accusei's  of  the  early  Christians — and  this  is  not  at  all  an  unfitting 
epithet  to  describe  them.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  one  of  them  for  half-an-hour  without  hearing  accusations 
against  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of  Christians,  of  every  name 
and  creed  and  colour.  We  do  not  like  them,  nor  their  type  of 
Cliristianity.  This  we  are  quite  free  to  confess.  We  have  some¬ 
times  defined  them  as  the  sect  of  disagrei^able  Christians,  they 
remind  us  of  what  a  man  said  once  of  a  capsicum — ‘It  is  a  very 
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jnetty  vogetahlo,  but  it  don’t  ngreo  with  mo.’  The  food  they 
usually  give  makes  us  ill ;  it  is  rancid.  This  is  severe  bdking — in 
fact  we  mean  it  to  be  so.  These  people  have  bi'cn  usually  regarded 
as  innocent  fanatics,  l)ut  they  are  scarcely  that.  They  possess 
the  power — for  pertinacity  may  do  much — to  unhinge  tliose  that 
are  weak  in  faith.  Take  some  instances.  It  is  not  unusual  h)r 
a  Christian  member  of  any  church,  if  circumstances  transfer 
him  from  a  neighbourhood  to  another,  or  if  he  seeks  connection 
with  any  other  church,  to  refer  to  the  officers  of  the  hist  with 
which  he  was  in  connection,  for  the  testimony  for  fitiK'ss  for 
Christian  fellowship  and  communion.  It  is  not  an  unwise  jdan. 
We  remember — being  ourselves  the  pa.stor  of  a  church — onc(‘ 
having  occashm  to  write  for  such  a  dismission  for  an  esteemed 
Christian  friend  and  his  family  to  the  minister  of  a  Plymouth 
Brethren’s  Meeting.  We  actually  received  a  note,  couched  in 
two  or  three  lines,  in  which,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  the 
writer  said : — 


‘  M.  N.  presents  compliments  to - ,  and  begs  to  state  that 

he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  connection 

alluded  to.  Mr. -  has  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  so- 

(uJled  churches! 

A  strong  point  with  these  people  is  the  evil  of  Sectarianism. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  evil  of  Sectarianism.  Plymouth 
Brethren  ridicule  often  the  idea  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  ‘No,’  say  they  often  to  friends  of  ours,  'ive  have  the 
Lord’s  table  ;  but  the  sects  have  the  Wesleyan  table,  the  Baptist 
table,  the  Independent  tal)le,  the  Kpiscojialian  table.'  They 
know  that  this  is  all  subterfuge  and  nonsense.  Why  not  a 
thousand  tables — a  thousand  houses,  and  yet  one  citizenship. 
We  believe  in  sc'cts.  Could  we  reduce  all  to  unity  of  sentiment, 
creed,  and  t)olity  to-morrow,  we  woidd  not  do  it.  Why  should 
wc?  It  is  no  evil.  Is  Christ  divided^  is  there,  therefore, 
another  Gospel  ?  These  people  know  it  is  not  so.  Sects  repre¬ 
sent  simply  a  varied  order  of  the  religious  mind,  more  or  less  of 
impulse,  of  thought,  of  culture.  The  greatest  number  of  sects 
may  also  exist  with  the  greatest  ])ropoition  of  love  ;  and  then^ 
arc  even  sects  of  the  Plymouth  Bn'tliren,  '  tJtey  fall  out  by  the 
way.’  Thus,  in  fact,  witli  an  assumption  of  Papal  intolerance, 
disowning  and  casting  forth  all  other  Christians,  and  denying 
their  right  to  be  regarded  as  memb(‘rs  of  churches.  Could  High 
Church  or  Puseyistic  insolence  go  beyond  this  ?  Not  one  word 
of  explanation,  only  a  rude  and  im])ertinent  answer.  In  fact, 
Sectarianism,  routed  out  in  our  day  from  most  denominations, 
seeks  shelter,  and  finds  it  in  the  litth'  narrow  conventicle  oi  the 
‘  Plymouth  Brother,’  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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He  tiilks  of  his  unity,  and  proves  it  by  disowning  all  uUkt 
Christians. 

‘  Plymouth  Brethrenism*  is  Antinomianisni ;  this  should  lx; 
said  and  taught  fearlessly.  The  necessity  of  a  constant  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God  for  his  grace  is  sneered  at,  and  treatiHl 
with  scorn.  It  is  a  charge  hurled  against  the  Prayer-book  that 
it  teaches  to  pray,  ‘From  thy  wrath  and  everlasting  damnation, 
good  Lord  deliver  us.’  It  is  thought  a  shocking  thing  that  good 
men  should  say,  ‘  Have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.’ 
William  Huntingdon  always  placed  after  his  name  the  S.S., 
ic,  ‘  a  Sinner  Saved.’  He  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  crest  upon 
his  carriage.  So  would  the  Plymouth  Brethren  do  were  they 
wholly  consistent.  Prayer,  and  such  lowly  functions  of  trenmlous 
piety,  is  for  the  lower  states  of  grace.  What  have  they  to  do  with 
the  ‘  Fearings,’  and  the  ‘  Much-afraids,’  and  the  ‘  Despondencies,’ 
but  to  shoot  arrows  at  them,  and  make  them  for  a  foil  to  show 
utf  their  superior  graces  ?  Some  of  these  people  will  actually 
walk  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  will  visit  their  neighbours’  liouscs, 
and  boast  that  years  have  gone  by  since  they  committed  actual 
sin.  They  are  above  it.  They  stand  where  a  poor  tremljling 
Paul  or  Luther  could  not  stand.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sinful  humanity — they  wear  a  nature  different  to  ours  ;  the  strife 
and  the  toil  of  business,  the  darkness  and  the  hardness  of  the 
>vorld  and  the  human  heart,  are  not  for  them.  They  roach  a 
station  higher  even  than  that  the  Redeemer  knew  ;  they  are 
.  above,  not  only  the  power  of  evil,  but  the  pow\T  of  temptation. 
It  is  that  dangerous  cliff  which  is  near  to  a  plunge  into  the 
vortex  of  all  evil.  Paul,  indeed,  who  said  ‘For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,*  wdio  spoke  of  Christ  ‘  within  the  hope  of  glory,’  said  also, 
‘  I  know  that  in  me  dwxdleth  no  good  thing  he  found  ‘  the  other 
law  in  his  members  w'arring  against  the  law^  in  his  mind,  and 
bringing  him  into  captivity  w  ith  sin  and  death.’  Not  so  these 
jx^ople  ;  they  are  guilty  of  tw  o  errors,  they  assert  their  sinlessness, 
and  they'  live  above  the  ordinance  of  prayer.  Nothing  is  inoic 
remarkable  in  all  these  people  than  the  absence  of  tenderness 
and  humility;  there  is  no  feeling  of  love  for  the  sins  or  the 
sorrows  of  others,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  their  own  state  before 
God.  The  arrogance — the  offensive  arrogance — with  which  they 
will  maintain  their  ow  n  knowdedge,  their  own  elevation  above 
intinnity,  above  sin,  is  to  any  moral  nature  shocking.  The  only 
man  wdio  has  not  repelled  us  in  conv'ersation  is  Andrew'  Jukes, 
of  Hull,  a  truly  noble  and  lovely'  man,  but  disowned  and  scorned 
even  by  many  of  those  to  whom  w'e  have  mentioned  his  name. 

The  intolerance  of  these  people  sometimes  assumes  ])ropoiiions 
which  but  tliat  they’  are  hnlicrons,  w'ould  l)e  awful.  Divine  judg- 
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mciits  are  wielded  by  them  with  feartid  levity.  A  family  luul 
left  their  community;  the  wife  and  mother  had,  indeed,  Ikjcu  ill 
lor  many  years ;  we  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a  holy  and  truly 
saintly  woman.  She  died.  These  people  speedily  called  to 
remind  the  husband  that  the  judonient  had  tallen  l>ecau8e  he  had 
left  *  the  Brethren !  *  Overpowered  by  persuasion,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  meetings,  but  he  could  not  be  j)ennittod 
to  commune  in  Christian  fellowshij)  until  he  acknowledged  his 
error  in  leaving.  Yet  he  only  left  to  join  another  fellow.sliip  in 
the  Independent  communion.  He  decided  on  remaining  in  the 
more  Independent  church.  Such  things  as  these  may  well  move 
to  indignation,  and  they  are  not  singular.  No  payment  of  the 
‘  tythes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin’  can  ever  extenuate  such  a  neg¬ 
lect  of  ‘  justice,  judgment,  and  mercy,’  as  such  narratives  imply. 
Tlicy  show  that,  indeed,  we  liave  not  merely  to  search  the  scrolls  nl‘ 
the  history  of  heresy  for  the  combination  of  a  cold  creed,  and  a 
hard,  unloving,  unfeeling  heart.  We  do  not  desire  a  form  of 
Christian  faitli  or  feeliim  which  sets  us  above  human  iuhrmities 
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or  human  sorrows ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  the  disciple  be  as  the 
Master.  We  leave  to  the  *  Plymouth  Brethren’  the  perfect  mar¬ 
ble  beauty  of  {heir  Christian  ideal.  We  have  known  luiman 
sorrow,  and  we  desire  to  know  that  type  of  Christianity  which  not 
only  corrects,  but  consoles. 

AVell-to-do  people  often  seek  a  religion  of  notions,  making  up 
l)y  sentimental  talk  for  the  absence  of  sensible  work.  The 
‘  Plymouth  Brethren  ’  are  very  gre.at  in  prophecy.  There  is  not 
a  trumpet,  or  a  vial,  or  a  seal,  but  they  know  all  about  it. 
Nothing  deters  them  from  the  boldest  language,  and  most 
audacious  conclusions.  They  have  no  hesitation  about  rushing  in 
‘  where  angels  fear  to  tread.’  The  difference  between  the 
Christianity  of  many  people  is  pretty  much  the  difference 
between  the  contemplation  of  a  dissolving  view  and  the  relieving 
distress.  No  doubt,  to  the  sentimental  people,  with  their  religion 
of  notions  and  opinions,  the  dissolving  view  is  most  entertaining. 
We  have  heard  amazing  descriptions  of  assemblies  convened 
together  for  the  study  of  prophecy,  the  assembled  group  of 
well-fed,  well-to-do  people,  sitting  round  their  room,  discussing 
by  appointment’ the  question — Whe7i  the  trumpet  should  sound, 
and  what  the  trumpet  was  like.  Overwhelming  was  the  con¬ 
sternation  when  some  brother,  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  ven¬ 
tured  to  inquire  if  other  brethren  thought  it  a  real  trump^*t 
which  Avould  sound  then.  Oh,  is  it  not  deplorable  to  think  what 
mere  sentimental  twaddling  will  make  of  sane  Christian  men 
and  women?  There  they  sat — there  sit  so  by  thousands — such 
a  world  around  them,  drifting  througli  the  night  of  ignorance 
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and  wretcliediicss,  and  they,  with  their  Lord’s  word  in  tlioir 
1, and,  interpreting  in  that  way  his  immense  command,  to  have 
‘  the  loins  girt  and  the  lamp  Imrnmg.  We  have  heard  ot  it,  and 
tlie  like  of  it— infallibility  in  a  fog,  peeping  through  a  spy-gla^s 
atiectiugly,  but  not  the  less  intolerably  stupid. 

‘  Wlio  art  thou  that  iiuWst  another  man  s  servant  i  W  e  liavc 
nothbr to  -y  agaiiit°the  ecelesiology  of  the  ‘Plyinontl, 
Brethren.’  ‘  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  liis  own  mind. 
Tliev  chose  the  doctrines  of  the  Antiiiomiaii  laith  ;  they  chiKia' 
to  worship  God  irregularly— to  adopt  a  peculiar  Shibboleth-to 
..•ive  to  God  barns,  plainer  than  any  cottages,  among  the  people,  hir 
Tiis  service  By  all  means  let  them  be  what  they  will,  let 
them  do  what  they  will ;  but  when  they  inipose  their  own 
crotchets  upon  others,  and  set  them  up  as  the  only  possilde 
Gospel,  we  must  demur.  Why,  England  and  the  churches  have 
had  many  a  dispciisation  of  folly  administered  trom  tar  more 
respcKitable  men.  To  our  thought  it  does  not  seem  inconsistent 
with  spiritual  Christianity  to  erect  buildings  for  the  Bivine 
service  in  which  shall  be  embodied  the  inajesty  ot  liiiimm 
idi-as,  as  a  fit  offering  of  reverence  to  God.  ^\  e  do  not  see  tin 
inconsistency  of  human  teachers  and  minister  set  apart  to 
instruct,  nor  do  ‘  the  Brethren '  themselves  ;  only  they  clumse  to  lie 
I'liilty  of  some  eiiiiivocatioii  in  the  matter,  ^^e  think  it 
that  instruction  should  be  imparted,  not  merely  to  the  uiicoii- 
verted  by  themselves,  but  to  the  assenib  ed  congregation. 
We  believe  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  is  a  solemn 
service ;  we  believe  that  the  love  of  country  is  not  a  sin  ,  wc 
believe  in  the  Christian  Sabbath;  we  believe  m  prayer  to 
1  tivine  grace  and  help ;  we  believe  in  the  Old  Testanicnt,  am 
will  not  depreciate  the  men  of  the  old  liook.  ‘  , 

many  other  matters,  we  hold  views  immediately  op))osi  e 
danirous  views  maintaiiied  by  ‘  the  Brethren  ;  views  wli  . 
elevate  Chri.stian  practice  to  a  region  of  notions,  amt  Uegiaue 
Christian  life  to  a  region  of  unmeaning  chatter. 

But  oven  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  «oiitimental  pm.ple  w 
do  not  work,  think  those  very  vulgar  who  do,  and 
Brethren  ’  are  cpiite  as  earnest  in  the  t'ntiircenient  o  n  ^  ■ 

111)011  others  as  they  certainiy  are  in  the  exhibition  o  leu 
We  have  heard  of  some  who  have  con.secrated  iiieanntss,  ’J  1* '  . 
ing  it  as  a  canon  in  the  Decalogue;  rubbing  out  ’ 

ea^to  say  thou  shalt  noi  give.  Within  the  enclosures  ot  t  «m 

‘the  true  church’ will  be  found  lew  worker's  tor  Chi >s  ' 

Evcrvthiiig  within  and  around  tends  to  repress  Christian  a  ">  • 
'i  ®  ,  .1  _  . . : . ..iieov  down  tlic 
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\"o  iiavo  oiirsvlvos  seen  them  ])aying  visits  to  sneei  (  evn  _ 

rork  fur  Christ — all  their  coimseis  eml  in  ^^alt  loi 
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never  work  torliiiii;  the  soul  is  lulled  into  seeurity,  iind  cautioned 
against  prayer  ;  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  work,  and  so  our  Lord’s  whole 
coniinand  ‘  watch  and  pray'  is  treated  with  contempt. 

W  e  have  simply  called  our  readers’  attention  to  the  pamphlet, 
the  ‘  Answer  to  the  Question,'  for  the  pur[)ose  of  saying,  thosi^ 
who  would  know  the  ‘  Plymouth  J)r(‘thren  ’  must  live  with  or 
near  them  ;  indet‘d,  it  is  liceessary  (o  know  wln)  they  are,  and 
what  they  believe.  Wo  ))urpose  s»)on  devoting  a  more  special 
attention  to  some  of  their  views  on  theology  and  })rophecy  ;  for 
the  present  we  leave  them  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  in 
Christendom  a  more  intolerant,  uncharitabh*,  or  dangerous  body 
to  the  int(‘resl.s  of  th(‘  churches  and  (-hrisfian  truth  than  the 
p(‘o])lo  called  ‘  Plymouth  JJrethren.' 


SHOirJ^  NOTICES. 

^1^11  E  fascinating  Life  of  Nclaon^  hj  Robert  Southeif,  is  issued  in 
i  Eolm’s  Illustrated  Library.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravinffs  on  steel  and  wood^  hij  Rdward  Duncan^  Birhet  Foster^  and 
Richard  WestalL  Few  readers  need  to.  be  told  how  perfect  is  the 
manner  of  setting  forth  the  great  hero’s  life  in  this  story  ;  it  is  an 
old  book  now,  and  will  ever  remain,  we  suppose,  a  favourite  with 
readers.  It  reaches  the  highest  j)oint  of  eulogy,  and  Nelsoii’.s 
memory  will  scarcely,  we  fear,  stand  iu  the  furnace  of  fact  so  bril¬ 
liantly  as  our  biographer  would  imply.  There  are  some  unfortunate 
letters  which  go  to  show  haw  foolish  and  wickeil  even  the  mighty 
masters  of  strength  may  be.  We  have  remarked  eleewhere  what 
an  illustration  we  have  in  the  history  of  the  great  JSea-king  of  a 
modern  Samson,  shorn  of  his  majesty  in  the  lap  of  Delilah;  our 
only  motive  for  referring  to  this  painful  fact  iu  this  brief  notice  is, 
because  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  Southey,  iu  his  biography,  to  do 
that  justice  to  fact  whicli  he  would  have  done  had  he  written  his 
life  now. 

WE  gave  considerable  attention,  but  a  short  time  since,  to 
!Methodism  and  its  History,  we  therefore  now  can  but 
brielly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Ifistorg 
of  IVesleyan  Methodism,  hj  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.  (Long¬ 
man’s).  This  volume,  concluding  the  work,  is  devoted  to  modern 
jMethodism,  and  narrates  the  history  of  tho^e  many  sece.ssions  or 
expulsions  which  h.ave  planted  so  many  3kthodist  saplings  around 
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the  great  ctniral  bIcui  of  the  more  ancient  tree.  Tliia  work  will  be 
especiallj^  interestiog  to  members  of  the  Methodist  family ;  the 
copious  index  illustrates,  at  a  glance,  the  amazing  breadth  of  ground 
over  which  the  indefatigable  author  has  travelled ;  he  has  pierced 
into  every  matter  of  detail  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
i\relhodisra.  We  may,  perhaps,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  Fettiinr 
before  our  readers  some  digest  of  these  volumes,  developing  J^IetlnC 
dism  in  its  later  stages  as  avo  made  Dr.  Stephen’s  volumes  unveil  to 
us  the  earlier  epochs. 


ERRATA  IN  ARTICLE  ‘ALFRED  VAUGHAN.’ 


Page  507,  13tli  lino  from  bottom,ybr  ‘ascending  ’  read  ‘  unending.’ 
Page  508,  lOth  line  from  top,/or  ‘  twelve  months  *  read  ‘  two  years.’ 
Page  511,  3rd  line  from  fop, /or  ‘  1856  *  read  ‘  September,  1855. 


